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PREFACE 



This project on "Research, Development, and Demonstration" 
was financed by the United States Office of Education* The entire 
study was conducted under the auspices of the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources of The Pennsylvania State University. The views 
eicpressed herein represent those of the various members of the 
research staff who were responsible for the writing of this report 
and in no way reflect the views of any governmental agency. The 
persons listed as members of the Project Staff participated in the 
early phases of the planning of the project but did not participate 
in the preparation of this report. They, too, are ia no way respon- 
sible for any views expressed. 

Final responsibility for the entire project and this report 
rests with the project director. However, it should be noted that 
Herbert A. Chesler had major responsibility for Chapter 3 , 

Robert W. Avery for Chapter 4, Robert W. Avery and Herbert A. Chesler 
for Chapter 5, and Grant N. Farr^t Jacob J. Kauj^san, John C. Shearer 
/ for Chapter 6. Chapters 1 and 2, which represent a formal report 
to the Office of Education were prepared by Jacob Kaufman. 

Hany persons from various government agaocles, universities, 
and private organizations contributed formally and informally to 
the conduct of the project and to the achievement of the objectives 
of the pT^oject. They are too numerous to mention. However, a 
specific reference should be made to the work of John H. Harvin, 
who was associated with the Project Staff during the early phases 
of the project. He contributed significantly to the organization 
of a coaounity action program in the Mon*Yough Region of Allegheny 
County and to the stimulation of research in the area. Various 
members of the staff of the Institute <^or Research on Human Resources 
also cemtributed, in many wayo, to the end result. Needless to say, 
the par^.icipatitib in tbs semicars, described in Chapters 2 and 6, 
made significant contributions. Hone of these is to be held respon- 
sible for any views expressed. 



Jacob J. Kaufman 
Project Director 
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CHAPTER 1 - XNTRODHCTIOH 



Tf'^is project on "Research, Development ^ Demonstration In 
Adult Training and Retraining" had as its general objective the 
establishment of a research, development, and demonstration program 
in the Mon*Tough Region, uhich includes 31 ccmnunitles in the 
southeastern part of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. (See Table I 
in Chapter 3 for a listing of those coomunities.) 

In the suomer of 1964 representatives of the Dnited States 
Office of Education, The Pennsylvania State Thiiversity, and the 
Doited Steelworkers of America agreed that recently enacted legis* 
lation**such as the Hanpower Devel<^mient end Training Act, ^e 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, and The Economic Opportunity 
Act— mi^t be the basis on idiich the Hon-Yough Region could be 
encouraged to organise itself in order better to, meet the social 
and economic problems of the area in a manner consistent with the 
above legislation and to generate research and other activities in 
an area which consists of many small conminities with 'i declining 
economic base. It was assumed that the United Steelworkers of 
America would provide the necessary political and social force in 
the area to establish a Community Action Program. The Institute 
for Resear<di on Human Resources of The Fennsyl\*ania State Univer- 
sity, and representatives from other universities, were to be the 
stlwlating force for research, planning, and development. The 
United States Office of Education would finance the University 
activities and be the source— but not the sole source— of funds to 
conduct research and .experimental programs. 

After the contract was signed it became quite evident that the 
existing social and political forces in 31 comnunities were not 
able to develop on their own the necessary actions which would lead 
to the establishment of a Mon-Yough Community Action Committee 
(hereafter referred to as MICAC). Thus, on the basis of discuss- 
ions among representatives of the Union, the University, and the 
Office of Education .agreement was reached as to the general objec- 
tives of this project. To accoo^lish these objectives the contract 
was extended to June 30, 1966 and subsequently extended to August 
31, 1966. 

It is the purpose of this introductory chapter to set forth 
these objectives and to indicate briefly how they have been met. 

The specif ie details of the work performed under the contract, 
as well as the findings, are set forth in subsequent chapters. 

1* In order to establish research and demonstration programs 
in the Hon-Youidi Region, it wos essential that physical facilities 
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in McKeesport, Pennsylvania (Market Street School) be refurbished. 
This was accon^lished under a subcontsact with the McKeesport School 
District. After refurbishment, an experimental program for young 
school dropouts (See Chapter 2) was begun in October, 1965, to be 
completed in October, 1966. In addition, the Mon-You^ Coomunity 
Action Committee, Inc., established teo^orary headqt^arters in these 
facilities in December, 1965. 

2. Materials in the broad area of the development and utiliz- 
ation of human resources, including training and retraining, have 
been collected and organized. These materials have provided the 
background for the generation of research activities. It is the 
intention of the Institute for Research on Human Resources to con- 
tinue the collection and orgcmization of these materials so as to 
provide information to members of various disciplines in the formu- 
lation of research proposals. 

3. One major purpose of the entire project was to stimulate 
research on the part of various social scientists, in both the 
basic and experimental areas. The results of such stimulation are 
set forth in Qiaptet 2 of this report, where the research projects 
evolved are described. One result, however, \diich is not apparent 
and should be emphasized, is that the seminars attracted large 
numbers of persons from various disciplines and Institutions (private 
and public), and from various parts of the country. A list of the 
participants, and dieir affiliations, is set forth in the appendix 
to Chapter 6, It is assumed that ^e seminar discussions contrib- 
uted to the knowledge of the participants and stimulated them in 
their research. Although the results of these efforts are diffi- 
cult to measure, it is not unreasonable to assume that the Impact 
was significant. This point is discussed in detail in Chapter 2, 

4. Vhen it was recognized in the early stages of the project 

that there was no institutimial base with which to work in the MOn- 
Yough Region, it was agreed between the Uhited States Office of 
Education and the University that efforts would be directed to work 
with the 31 comounities in the Hon-You^ Region for the purpose of 
creating a Mon-Yough Coomunity Action Coomittee, Thus, four 
objectives were sou^t: (a) to determine whedier a University 

representative can act as a "change agent" to stimulate the commun- 
ities to organize themselves; ^) to study the process by which 
such a comumity action program is established, as a case study cf 
how a large number of small communities can organize themselves 
for the purpose of community action and how, if at all, they over- 
came certain obstacles; (c) to involve existing institutions in 
the development of community action programs; and (d) to assist the 
Community Action Coianittee in the development of new programs. The 
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extent to which these objectives were furthered is described in 
Chapters 4 and 5. 

Recognizing, however, that an understanding of these, various 
processes and objectives requires some knowledge of the economic 
and social conditions In the Mon*>Yough Region it was essential that 
a profile of the Region be prepared, with the implications it has 
for community action, Scuh a profile and the implications are 
explored in Chapter 3 and Its appendix. 

5. A series of eight seminars was conducted between December, 
1964 and April, 1966. These seminars are described in (3iapter 6. 
Although the original purpose of these seminars was to design 
various types of education and training programs, it was subse- 
quently agreed in discussions with ttie United States Office of 
Bducation that the seminars should be concerned with the broader 
issues of the development and utilization of human resources. 

These seminars are designed to achieve four objectives. The 
first was to determine the significant questions in ceriiain broad 
aroas. The second was to determine what gaps existed in our know- 
ledge In these areas. The third was to suggest priorites in 
research. And the fourth was to generate research and ^cperimental 
programs. The seminars were attended by experts from various 
disciplines* The results of these deliberations, particularly 
with respect to the first three objectives, are fully explored in 
Chapter 6. 

Althou^ the original purpose of the seminars was to concern 
Itself with the narrow area of education, training, and retraining, 
it became quite evident, from the discussions at the first and 
seco^ seminars, which were exploratory in nature, that the pnrpose 
should be broaiter in scope. It was on the basis of these discussions 
that the Uhiteiil States Office of Education agreed to broaden the 
scope of the seminars. It was clearly recognized that the problems 
of education and training are not isolated phenomena but reflect, 
in a large measure, the broader economic and social issues of the 
coonunity, in particular, and of society, in general. Thus subse- 
quent seminars t^ere concerned with such questions as the supply of 
human resources (with particular emphasis on the disadvantaged and 
minority groups in our society), the, short-run and long-run demand 
for labor, the investment in human te^ources (with enq>hasis on cost- 
benefit analysis), and labor markets and mobility. 

Although the results of these seminars are discussed thoroughly 
to Chapter 6 it should be enq>ha8lzed again that research in the 
broader social and economic areas is a precondition for research 
in the narrower areas of education and training. For example, unless 



further research is done on such questions as how employers hire 
workers and what the. promotional ladders are in these cooq/anies, 
how can one devise an effective vocational education program? 
Another illustration: unless we know the future demands for occu- 
pations and skills, hm? do we know what occupations and skills 
should be trained for? A third illustration: unless we explore 
the psychological processes of the disadvantaged in terms of initia- 
tive and motivation, how can we effectively devise guidance and 
counseling programs? 

It is within this framework that the discussion in Chapter 6 
on research priorities should be read* And it is strongly suggested 
that the best return on the investment in research would come from 
research in the broader areas. 

Chapter 7 is a summary of the findings and conclusions of this 
report. 

The report that follows represents in effect a description 
of the stimulation that was given to both scholars and community 
leaders to develop knowledge and action which would assist in the 
development and more effective utilization of human resources* 
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CHAPTER 2 - RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND DEVELOPMENT 

This project was designed, mong Qther things ^ to ^s^^lUte 
and develop research, demonstration, and development '*p 2 ro;^ct 8 , 
utilizing the Mon-Yough Region and areas as geographic areas 

for possible eisperimentatlon* The bases for such stlmuLdtlon and 
development were (a) the collection and analysis of materials per- 
taining to human resource development and utilization; (b) the 
conduct of seminars, the content of which Is fully described in 
Chapter 6; and, (c) Informal discussions among menders of the 
project staff. 

It Is the purpose of this chapter to indicate the degree of 
development and stimulation which evolved out of this project. 

D:i connection with this objective the chapter will be concerned 
with (a) new projects which were developed, approved, or in process 
of being approved during the contract period; and, (b) projects 
which are currently in process of being developed. This listing 
ignores the stimulation given to participants in our srnninars, a 
point which will be discussed later. 



A* Projects in Process 

1* ?he_ Preparation of Youth for Effective Occupational Utilization 

This project was originally financed by the Cooperative Research 
Division but was subsequently transferred to the Division of Adult 
ajui Vocational Research of the Ibiited States Office of Education. 
Although the development of this research project took place prior 
to the !ton-You^ project, the fact is that the CKpericnces under 
the latter project contributed significantly to the conduct of the 
so-called *i[outh Project”. 

This project, under the co-directorship of Jacob J. Kaufman 
and Carl J. Schaefer, will be cooq»leted in September 1966. Approx- 
imately 5,300 graduates of the academic, vocational, and general 
curricula in nine cities were interviewed in order to determine 
their esq>loyment experiences, their evaluation of their education, 
and their expressions of job satisfaction and self-concept. Approx- 
imately 3,000 supervisors of these graduates replied to mail 
questionnaires which were designed to evaluate the training of 
these graduates. About 600 eo^loyers and 90 union officials were 
interviewed to obtain their evaluation of vocational education in 
their cocoaunities and about 1,600 teachers in the nine coaDunities 
filled out questionnaires designed to determine their attitudes 
toward vocational education. 



2, An Experimental Program td Compare Education Versus Skill 
Training for Young School Dropouts « 

This project which began on June 1» 1965, and is scheduled foz 
completion by February 28, 1970 (57 months), is being financed by 
the Division of Adult and Vocational Research of the U«S, Office of 
Education. The objectives of the project are (a) to investigate, 
on an experimental basis, vhether it is better economically and 
psychologically to provide the opportunity for young school dropout 
to secure a high school diploma c/r extended training for entry into 
a specific occupation; (b) to exi^iore the dimensions of the task 
of overcoming the artificial barrier of a high school diplixna to 
employment: and (c) to evaluate the effects of the current emphasis 
on programs for youth which are aimed at preparation for entry 
into narrow occupational skills. 

To carry out this experiment five groiips of school dropouts 
were organized. One group is enrolled in the appropriate curricu- 
lum, by subcontract with the McKeesport School District, designed 
to give the youth a regular high school diploma. The curriculum 
was approved by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
and the Superintendent of the McKeesport School District. A second 
group is being given 52 weeks training in three skill areas. A 
third group is being offered counseling and guidance. A fourth 
group consists of 1966 graduates of the academic curriculum in 
McKeesport. A fifth group consists of 1966 graduates of the voca- 
tional curriculum in McKeesport. 

From August 1967 to October 1969 periodic interviews will be 
conducted with meohers of each group and their employers for the 
purpose of recording job changes, job satisfaction, and self- 
concepts. The results of each group will be coo^ared to determine 
significant differences, if any, in their employment experiences. 

On or about Decessber 1, 1966, an interim report will be sub- 
mitted to the 0.S. Office of Education setting forth an evaluation 
of the high school dlpl<oia and skill training programs. This 
interim report will contain (a) the personal characteriscics of 
the oeobers of each group; (b) results of interviews with dropouts 
from the experimental groups, for the purpose of evaluating each 
program; (c) the evaluation of the program for dropouts based on 
interviews with the teachers and administrators in the program; 

(d) an overall discussion of the immediate effects of the programs. 

3. Developmental Program for an Economic Evalustioo of Vocational 
Education. 



This project was financed Ity the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction for the nine-mon3:h period ending June 30, 1966. 



The objectives of this project were; (a) to examine tcie data 
currently being collected by the Department of Public Instruction 
in order to determine the extent to \diich such data are useful 
for the purpose of evaluating vocational education programs; (b) to 
suggest the types of data which should be collected in order to 
make the appropriate decisions for the effective utilization of 
vocational education funds; (c) to examine the various techniques 
employed in the various studies on the economics of education in 
other areas for the purpose of (i) determining their applicability 
to a study of the economics c*f vocational education and (ii) devel- 
oping techniques which can be utilized for such purposes. 

The report on this project has been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and arrangements have been made to 
carry on a series of discussions for the purpose of developing an 
extended research program in vocational education for Pennsylvania. 

4. Cost-Benefit Analysis of Vocational Education 

The objectives of this project are (a) to develop a method- 
ology and research design for a cost-benefit study of vocational 
education; (b) to determine the private and social costs and ben- 
efits of vocational education in general, as compared with academic 
education, as well as the different types of vocational education 
programs* 

It is planned to review and analyze critically other studies 
dealing with costs and benefits outside of the field of vocational 
education, for the purpose of developing an appropriate research 
design* It is anticipated that such review and analysis and such 
development of a research design will assist other states and 
communities in carrying on their own jfrograms of program evaluation. 
Under this project, data cn costs will be obtained from three 
large metropolitan communities, and approximately 13,000 graduates 
of the program will be interviewed by mail survey to d'termine 
not only their enq>3.oyment and earnings history, but also their 
job satisfaction and their evaluation of the training they received 
in high school* 

This project began on April 1, 1966 sad is scheduled for 
conpletion by October 1, 1968, with a preliminary report to be 
prepared by October 1, 1967. The project is being financed by the 
Division of Adult and Vocational Research of the U«S. Office of 
Education* 

5. An Evaluation of Vocational Education in Pennsylvania 

This project has recently been submitted to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, and is to commence on September 1, 
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1966 and is to be completed by Feljruary 28, 1969. The objectives 
of this research project are: (a) to determine the extent to vhich 

vocational education programs and courses have changed in recent 
years to meet the needs of industry and students; (b) to evaluate 
the cost*beneflt effectiveness of the academic and vocational 
education programs; and (c) to obtain an evaluation of the voca* 
tional education and academic programs from the point of view of 
the students wha graduated from these curricula. 

In order to achieve these objectives, it is intended to obtain 
information from a large number of Pennsylvania communities which 
will be selected on the basis of geography, urban-rural population, 
and size of city. In each of the communities a sample of the 
graduates of the classes of 1960 and 1965 will be drawn. Data will 
be obtained from a total of 5,000 graduates on their work history, 
post -secondary training, course and curriculum evaluation, attitudes 
toward job and school, aspirations, etc. -These data will be broken 
down in terms of size of city, curriculum, color, sex, and I.Q. 

In addition, cost data by curriculum and skill program will be 
obtained for a smaller number of cities in Pennsylvania, oo as to 
provide the basis for a cost-benefit analysis in vocational educa- 
tion. 

6. A Demonstration Program to Develop Labor-Goignunitv Specialists 

This project, which is to be conducted by the Department of 
Labor Education of the University and which is being financed 
under the Eigher Education Act of 1955, is designed to develop a 
training program to help selected local labor leaders to understand 
the problems of urban development and to acquire the skills for 
dealing effectively with them. In addition, it proposes to help 
organized labor define the nature of some community problems and 
its role and responsibilities in finding and testing solutions to 
these problems. It includes the involvement of labor groups in 
the inq>lementation of community programs so as to explore the poss- 
ibility of acCcmplishing reasonable community goals through union 
action in concert with other community organizations. 

Under this program, four communities will be selected for the 
purpose of establishing pilot* projects, and each of the programs 
will have a research-action design. 

The project is to commence in the summer of 1966 and report is 
to be completed by June 1967. 
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A Sttidy to_ Dftteztalne the Influence of Supolenental Labor Market 

Infoncattoa on the Job-Seeking Beha vior of Selected Groups of 

Unemployed Workers 

Ihis project, which is to begin on September 1, 1966, is to be 
financed by the Office of Manpower Policy, Svaluation, and Seaearch, 
of the U«S« Department of Labor, and is designed to determine the 
effects on job-seeking b^avior of selected groups of unemployed 
workers when supplemental labor market information is provided by 
the U.S, Eta^loyment Service. 

It is intended to provide supplemental labor market informa- 
tion, in addition to the regular emplp3nnent service services, to 
an experimental group o This information is to identify local firms 
with occupations the same as, or similar to, those of the uneo^loyed 
job seeker. If available. Information on job qualifications, wages, 
etc. will hlbC be provided. The control group will be given only 
the regular etaplc^maent service services. 

The two groups will be matched so as to minimize the effects 
of other differences, such as age, sex, marital status, occupation, 
and other characteristics. Follow-up data will be obtained for 
both groups to determine whether there are differences between them 
with respect to job search behavior ai^ eotplpyment experiences. 

The study will seek to determine idiether special information pro- 
vided to the experimental group of workers results In more efficient 
methods of job seeking, considering sudi factors as tise duration 
of unemployment, number of emplc^rs contacted, etc., as compared 
with the control group. 

It is anticipated that a total of 800 subjects will be covered 
in one or more ccmmunitles in Pennsylvania. Bie project will be 
carried out in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Eoq>loyment Service 
and is scheduled for completion by February 28, 1968. 

A Survey of Demonstration Programs in Occupational Educa**lon 
and Training 

Under a grant made by the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
a survey is being ccmducted of four experimental programs in occu- 
pational training, which are financed by the Ford Foundation. 

Biese prograits are being carried on in Florida, California, Michi- 
gan, and Oklahoma. 

The survey team consists of representatives of the University, 
the State College Area School S3^tem, and the Altoona School 
District, the latter two located in Pennsylvania. Utder the grant 

the four experimental programs will be observed for the purpose 

• - - . 



of developing t denonstratlGn-reseerch progrma in the two school 
systems for those youth who are not C 4 >able of handling the usual 
curricula in the academic or vocational programs. 



B. Research Proleefcs in Planning Stage 

The following research projects are in various stages of dev» 
elopoant, some of which have been submitted to various governmental 
agencies for review^ osiers are still in the process of being 
developed, and still others in the process of being developed for 
sulHnissicn to private organizations. 

1. An Experimental Program to Measure the Effectiveness of Education 
and Job Environment as a Component of Training in Job Content 

Siis project was submitted by the Departaoent of Labor Education 
to the Division of Adult and Vocational Education of the Q«S« Office 
of Education in November 1965, and was desired (a) to investigate , 
on an experimental basis, the effect that education and job envi- 
ronment will have on the job expectations of trainees and on their 
economic and psychological adjustments to jobs in the immediate post- 
training period; and (b) to develop an appropriate instrument for 
general use in technical and vocational education and WTA training 
programs to determine whether job environment education is of sig- 
nificant benefit. 

Under the .procedures it is intended to give one experimental 
group of 25 trainees 1,900 hours of standard skill training for 
entry to occupational programs awl 200 hours of job environment 
education. A control group of 25 trainees will be given the same 
number of hours of standard skill training programs and 200 hours of 
related technical training. An attempt will be made to determine 
any significant changes in job expectations resulting from the 
different programs and to evaluate the strengths and weaknesses 
of the two programs. 

The Office of Education decided not to finance this project, 
primarily on the basis of cost. Bovever, in our judgement, this 
question deserves investigation, and efforts will be made to work 
out alternative financial arrangements. 

2. Facilitating Planning Among Vocationally Undecided Youth 

At the present time there is being developed a proposal which 
is designed (a) to identify and describe the characteristics of 
vocationally undecided students; and (b) to develop course and 
guidance programs to increase the occupational information and 



awareness of these students* Under this project. Indices of voca- 
tional planning will be developed and applied to an entire 71th 
grade class. The 400 ranking lowest will be selected for further 
study. The infonuation obtained from the study of these students 
will be used to develop an occupational information course and 
guidance program designed to stimulate these students to assume 
the responsibility for their vocational decisions. It is antici- 
pated that this project will be sulmitted for financing in Septem- 
ber, 1966* 

3. Personal and Institutional Determinants of Differential Post- 
Graduation Experiences of Male Youth 

This project has been svibmitted to the Division of Adult and 
Vocational Education of the U.S. Office of Education and is awaiting 
approval. The objectives of this study are: (a) to isolate the 

causal factors of differential educational and occupational exper- 
iences of hi^ school graduates. High school curriculum (job- 
oriented and academic), color Otegro and white), and socio-economic 
environment will be the three primary independent variables. Other 
variables will be controlled in selected phases of the analysis; 

(b) to suggest experimental action programs to compensate for the 
effects of undesirable causal elements. 

Onder this project, research instruments will be designed and 
administered to two vocationally independent groups: paired Negro 

and white hi^ school graduates who left school as "qualitative 
equals", and paired Negro and white employees who are currently 
performing the same occupational task. When the data have been 
collected, they will be analyzed to test the specific hypotheses 
posited. 

4. Forecast of the Impact of Technological Change on Occupational 
Skills and Requirements in Biree Selected Industries 



This project, which will shortly be submitted to the Division 
of Adult and Vocational Education of the U.S. Office of Education, 
seeks to develop a method for Improving the accuracy of forecasts 
of demand for technical skills by obtaining labor skill requirements 
from the labor coefficients of expected as well as current production 
techniques. Three industries will be chosen for study: instrument- 

ation, nuclear technology, and materials research. On the basis 
or these forecasts, it is intended to design courses for secondary 
and post- secondary schools which will prepare people to handle the 
new production techniques. 

Under this project, it is planned to consult with represents^ 
tives of various technical societies in order to assemble data 
and knowledge of future technological developments. On the basis 
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of this information, the needs of education and training will be 
determined and the content of courses for education and training 
will be recommended. 

5. The Application of Program Evaluation Techniques to Public 
Education 



There are currently being developed proposals designed to 
establish program evaluation techniques In various school systems 
for various school programs. In effect, this proposed research will 
be concerned with the overall question of the appropriate alloca- 
tion of educational resources for meeting specified educational 
objectives. 

Augmenting the Labor Force by Educating and Training Recipients 
of Public Assistance 

The Institute for Research on Human Resources conducted a 
seminar, to which were Invited approximately 30 persons from various 
disciplines and public and private institutions, for the purpose of 
discussing the overall question of training and educating recipients 
of public assistance in order to encourage their entry into the 
labor market. At the seminar papers were presented by three out- 
standing perscas and discussions were held for about two days. 

On the basis of these papers, the discussions, and further analysis 
of the issue, it is anticipated that various research proposals 
’'fjill be developed including such things as cost-benefit effective- 
ness of welfare programs, an evaluation of work experience programs, 
etc. 

7. Bie Validation of a Ifeasure of Individual Labor Mobility 

The objective of ‘this study is to determine the extent to 
which labor mobility, the readiness and ability to move from one's 
home area to gain employment elsewhere, is related to and predict- 
able from pencil and paper personality assessment instruments. 

The eoq>hasls is on the attempt to develop a measure cr coihblnation 
of measures, as short as possible, of sufficient validity to be of 

use in practical situations where relocation of 7 *orkers Is involved. 

✓ 

The personality assessment instruments would center about the 
concept of risk taking propensity. The individual with labor 
mobility is defined as one who is willing to accept this risk. To 
assess this propensity, two instruments with some demonstrated val- 
idity are available. 

Under this project, a sample of ICO youths who conq>leted a 
training program in Altoona, Pennsylvania (half of whom have left 
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the area elseifheret and the other hal£ of vUiom have remained In the 
area) are to be given various tests to determine the extent to xdilch 
any significant differences can be found between the two groups in 
terms of the tests applied. 

This project Is currently being developed* and it Is anticipated 
that it will be submitted later this year. 

8. New Sources for Providing Job Information to tCulturally Dlsad» 
vantaged Youth 

It is the general objective of this project to determine 
Aether or not teachers, who are given job and occupational infor- 
mation and who present such information to students, would m^e a 
difference in terns of the pupils setting realistic goals for them- 
selves and avoiding dropping out of school. Various groups of 
teachers would be given certain types of occtipatlonal information 
with one group serving as a control and receiving no special treat- 
ment. The pupils In the classes of the teachers participating in 
both the experimental and control groups will be tested at periodic 
Intervals to determine the effect of the additional training of 
teachers in occupational information. 

9. Demonstration -Research* Program of * the .Public Employment 
Service 



Discussions are being carried on with representatives of a 
private foundation for the purpose of developing a demonstration and 
research program, in cooperation with the Pennsylvania Employment 
Service. This project would involve the eventual institution of 
experimental programs in the tv;o sdiool systems to meet the needs 
of certain culturally different groups. 



C. Stimulation of Research 

One of the prime objectives of the entire project was to 
stimulate research activities in the broad area of human resource 
development and utilization. One significant result of this pro- 
ject was the establishment of the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources at The Pennsylvania State Dnlversity. The Institute was 
organized in December 1964, and in less than two years has grown 
to the point idiere it has a professional staff of approximately 
10 persons, about 10 graduate assistants, and a large nusiber of 
clerical a^ secretarial personnel. Some of the research projects 
described above are currently being carried on under the ac*^pices 
of the Institute, and it is anticipated chat the operations of the 
Institute will continue to expand. 
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Another area of stimulation, xdiich was alluded to earlier. 
Includes those persons who participated in the various seminars 
which were concerned with the development of a research guide. 
An analysis of the persons who participated in these seminars 
reveals the following: 



er|c 



1 . 



A total of 92 persons, excluding those representing the 
Institute for Research on Human Resources, participated 
in the various seminars conducted. 



2 . 



The geographic distribution of these persons shows them 
coming from the following states: 



25 Pennsylvania 
20 Washington, D.C. 

10 New York 
6 Michigan 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
Colorado 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 

each from Calxfomia, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia 






5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 



3. 



The disciplines represented at the seminars and the number 
of persons in these disciplines were: 



Econofoics 


46 


Education 


20 


Sociology 


16 


Psychology 


4 


Other 


6 



4. 



The seminar participants came from vari^ws types of organ* 
izations and institutions: 



I' 



Education 

Higher 

Secondary 



53 

5 



Government 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Coomunlty Action 



14 

4 

1 

3 
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Unions 3 
Business i 
Civic Organization 1 
Professional Journal 1 
Private Research Institutes 6 



It not unreasonable to assuoe that these persons, whose 
specific names and affiliations appear in Cie Appendix to Chapter 
6, would, on the basis of the seminar discussions, have been 
stimulated to conduct their own research and experimental programs. 
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PART II. A C(mKilNITY (^GAI^IZES FOR ACTION 
A CASE STDDY OF THE MOH»YOlIGH 



region in PENNSYLVANIA 



• t 



CHAPTER 3 - THE MON-YOUGil REGION : A DEMOGRAPHIC AND 

ECONOMIC PROFILE 

The Mon-Yough Region consists of 31 politically autonomous 
coiLmunities in the South-Eastern section of Allegheny County. 

These ccKsnunities border upon the City of Pittsburgh directly and 
extend to the East and the South of the City. They comprise a 
contiguous geographic bloc and are characterized as much by 
diversity as they are by uniformities with respect to their 
economic and demographic features. 

Biis profile of the Mon-Yough Region, and the individual 
communities within it, has been prepared (a) to acquaint the 
population of the Region x^ith the characteristics of the area in 
which they live; (b) to give direction to members of the Mon-Yough 
Region x^ho are concerned with the state of poverty that exists 
in the area, and who may wish to secure freedom from or to protect 
themselves against poverty by availing themselves of the services 
that can be obtained through community action activities; and 
(c) to indicate the implications for community action. 

The focus of the study is upon the people viho reside in the 
Region. Their demographic and economic characteristics are 
described, and the implications which these characteristics have 
for the design and inplementation of anti-poverty programs are 
discussed. Although the communities must accept the ultimate 
responsibility for improving their economic and social welfare and 
for making the decisions about programs and the priority x^hich 
such programs are to receive, this report does Identify the 
communities xdiich appear to be most urgently in need of help from 
the offices of a community action program. The study also 
identifies some of the problem-areas in which community action 
programs might be undertaken. 

Finally, this study shox7s a community action organization 
that it is possible to both inventory and interpret meaningihxlly 
the salient characteristics of an area by relying upon relatively 
simple and most readily available data— i.e., publications of 
the federal and state governments. Indirectly, this profile 
should ^igender an appreciation for data among community action 
leaders to identify and justify their proposals and programs 
for action; it should sharpen their appetite for more information 
about their areas and the people they are to service; it should 
stimulate them to maintain data on their own projects for use in 
program evaluation analysis; and it should encourage them to 
request that other agencies, with access to relevent data, 
maintain and loan to them all infoinoation that may be needed in 
preparing and justifying the campaign against poverty. 



These facts t and their analysis, reflect the economic and 
social problems and needs of the Iton-Yough Region and pc-int to the 
need for coninunity action. 



A. Population and Population Change 

Table 1 of Appendix A shows the size of the population 
within each consminity for the years 1950 and 1960, as of April 1. 
The table shows, also, the percent of change in the population 
of each consnunity on a 1950 base. 



1. Hi^lights . 



A. Examination of the table reveals that 11 communities had 
experienced an increase of population while 20 communities of 
the Region had decreased in population. 

1. In absolute terms, the City of McKeesport e^qier fenced 
the largest population decrease. Its 1960 population was 4.9 
thousand less than its population of 1950. 

2. The population of Braddock declined by sli^tly more 
than four thousand, and the populations of Duquesne and Homestead 
declined by approximately 2«5 thousand. 

B. Of the 11 communities whose population increased. West 
Mifflin experienced the largest gain. Its population rose by 9.3 
thousand. This community was followed, in descending order of 
population increase, by Elizabeth Totmship, North Versailles, 
Nhite Oak, Liberty, Port Vue, West Rcxoestead, Munhall, Braddock 
Hills, Forward Townehip, and East McKeesport. 

C. In percentage terms, the communities of Rankin, Glassport, 
and Braddock were the largest losers of population. In each the 
1960 population was 25 percent smaller than the 1950 population. 

1. East Pittsburgh, Versailles, Wall, and VJllmerding 
lost between 18 and 22 percent of their 1950 populations. 

2. Population decreases between 10 and 15 percent were 
experienced by Duquesne, Turtle Creek, Lincoln, and North 
Braddock. 

D. The largest rate of population increase took place in 
Liberty. The 1960 population of this community was 2-1/2 times 
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greater than its size in 1950. 



1. The population ineredshs of West llifflin, Vfnite Oak, 
Elizabeth Township, and North Versail|le8 ranged from 51.7 percent 
to 30.3 percent. 



2. The communities of West Homestead, Port Vue, and 
Braddock Hills experienced population increases of 27.6, 25.3 
and 22.0 percent respectively. 



3. The other communities, with more population in 1960 
than 3n 1950, were East McKeesport, Fon/ard Township, and Munhall. 
The respective percent of increase ttss 9.4, 9.3, and 5.3. 



E. In the decennial period 1950 - 1960, the aggregate popu- 
lation of the Hon-Tough Region remained almost constant; the 
population of Alle^eny County, of which the Region is a part, 
increased by 7.5 percent. 



In 1950 the Region constituted 17.7 percent of the 
County's total population, whereas in 1960 the Region's share 
of the County's total population was 16.6 percent. 



1. Within the Mon-Yough Region, itself, the City of 
McKeesport's share of population declined from 33.3 percent in 
1950 to 27.9 percent in 1960. 



2. In 1950, the 10 communities with the largest 
Mon-Yough populations constituted 69 percent of the total 
number of persons residing in the Region. In 1960, the share of 
the Region's population residing in the 10 largest communities was 
still 69 percent. 



Hffi^ever, the rank-ordejting of. t^ie. top ten commu*' * 
pities -4id not remain the .same. Also, the con^osition of the top 
ten cofsounities did not remain unchanged* North Varfiftillas moved 
into the top ten, and Homestead moved out. 



2. Icmlicatione 



A. The data presented in Table I are not sufficient to 
enable an identification of particular problem areas, suitable for 
coisaunit^ action programs, that may exist within any community. 
Furtdiermore, they are not adequate guides for establishing a 
priority listing when funds are to be allocated for implegnenting 
community action programs under the aegis of a Hon»Yough Region 
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effort. Similarly, the levying o£ assessments to finance 
Ifon-Yough programs ou^t not to be determined solely on the > 
basis of population size. 

B. The data ^ serve to suggbfl^ that the Iton-Yough Region 
is made-up of two distinctly different types of consunitieS! 
growing ones end declining ones— More precisely, the growing 
community most likely is estperiencing either a relative expansion 
in general employment opportunities or experiencing an increase 
in the income level of its population which is independent of 
any changes in the enqployment structure within the coocainity. 

Of course, both phenomena may be interacting simultaneously. 

The declining community, on the other hand, most likely reflects 
a declining Employment-opportunity structure within its local 
econee^. 



C. Also, the data were to suggest that the Mon-Yougji 
Region's ability to influence the direction and tenor of county- 
level decision-making declined from 1950 in relation to the entire 
County sub-divisions— when political influence is related to 
population. 

This slight diminution in Mon-Yough*s intra-Co\mty 
political strength becomes more pronounced if the City of 
Pittsburgh Is excluded from the County. That is. In 1950 the 
Moa-You^ Region constituted 32 percent of the total County- less- 
Pittsburgli population and only 26 percent of the cos^arable 1960 
population. 

Now, since the City of Pittsburgh is excluded from the 
anti-poverty program for the County this provides some justifi- 
cation for Idle creation fo the Kea-Yough Corasunlty Action Com- 
mittee to deal with the particular, and perhaps unique, problems 
confronting each individual community or the Region as a wholec 



B. Age Structure Of the Population 

Tables II, III, and Ilia of Appendix A, deal with the age 
structure of the total population in each community, for the 
Mon-Yough Region, and for Allegheny County. Table II shows the 
nusober c£ persons in each area, grouped by selected ages, for 
1950 and 1960. Table III shows the percentage distribution of 
each community's population by the selected age group. Table Ilia, 
derived from Table II, shows the decennial percent of diange in 
the size of each age group. 

Each entry in Table Ilia may be interpreted as a measure 
of the speed with which the changes in the age coo^osition of 
the population for each community had taken place from 1950 to 
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1960. Also, the data presented in Table Ilia describe the rates 
of change vhich Should have taken place in each community’s supply 
of special services and facilities for persons within the selected 
age groups (especially for the one 19 years and under and the ones 
65 and over) ^ the level of oer?caPita available of such commu- 
nity-provided services ttas to remain constant— i.e., equal to what 
it was in 1950. ' 



1. Highliehts * 

A. The proportion of persons age 65 years and older in ihe 
Mon-Yough Region increased 2.4 percent between 1950 and 1960. 

This increase was larger than the increase for the Coiinty* 

1. Twenty-eight communities within the Region experi- 
enced an increase in the proportion of persons age 65 and over. 

Three communities— Braddock Hills, Elizabeth Town- 
ship, and West Eonestead— expetienced slight decreases. 

2. In nineteen of the communities, the increase in 
the proportion of "senior citizens” was greater than the average 
increase that took place in the Region. 

Excluding Trafford, the greater portion of which 
lies outside of the Region, the largest increases in the propor- 
tion of persons age 65 and over occurred in West Elizabeth and 
Ouquesne. In each, the proportion of senior citizens in the total 
population increased 5 percent, increases ranging from 4 to 5 
percent were experienced by Rankin, Wall, Homestead, Wilmerding, 
and East Pittsburgh. 

B. The average change in the Region's share of persons age 
19 years and under was an increase of 3.5 percent. Ihis increase 
was less than the Increase for the County. 

1. The number of younger persons, expressed as a 
percent of each community's total population. Increased in 27 
cotoo-unlties. 

The four communities that experienced a decrease in 
the proportion of younger persons were Liberty, Trafford, Whita- 
ker, and Bravosburg. 

In seven communities, the increase equalled or 
exceeded the average increase experienced by the Region. The 
largest Increase occurred in West Homestead— in this commu- 



nity the proportion of its population age 19 and under increased 
from 29.9 percent in 1950 to 37.0 percent in 1960. The other six, 
arranged in descending order of increase, were: Lincoln, Port 

Vue, Elizabeth Township, Munhall, Duquesne, and Rankin. 

C. There were six communities which experienced an increase 
in both the younger and the older age groups that exceeded the 
increases for the Region, these were; Duquesne, Lincoln, Munhall, 
Rankin, Trafford, and Whitaket* 

In only one community, Lincoln, was the increase in the 
relative proportion of younger persons and older persons greater 
than the increases for the County. 

D. An examination of the change in the proportion of the 
number of persons age 45 to 64 years shows the Region to have 
experienced a greater increase than the County. In the Region, 
persons in this age grroup comprised a large? share of the 
total population in 1960 than they did in 1950— the increase 
was 2.5 percent. The corresponding increase for the County 
was less than half of one percent. 

1. In 28 communities the relative share of total 
population between the ages of 45 to 64 years increase from 
1950 to 1960. In 13 communities, the increase exceeded the 
average increase for the Region. The largest percentage 
shifts occurred in Braddock Hills (6.6), Hhitaker (5.7), 
Dravosburg (3.8), Trafford (3.8), and East McKeesport (3.6). 

The three communities in which the proportion of 
persons between the ages of 45 and 64 years declined were White 
Oal^ West Elizabeth, and West Homestead. 



E. The direction of change associated with the structural 
shifts in the proportion of total population between the ages 
of 20 to 44 years was the same for the County, the Region, and 
each community within the Region— the proportion of the population 
in this age group decreased from 1950 to 1960. The decrease for 
the County was 7.3 percent; the decrease for the Region was 
8.9 percent. Tnat is: in 11950 persems between these ages 

constituted 39.9 percent of the County ‘s population and 41.2 
percent of the Region's population, but in 1960 the proportions 
declined to 32*6 percent and 32.3 percent respectively. 



1. In fourteen of the communities, the decline in 
the proportion of persons between the ages of 20 to 44 years 
within the total population exceeded the decrease experienced 
by the Region as a whole. 
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Xn seven conanunitles the decline exceeded 10 
percent* The greatest decrease occurred in Glassport***the share 
of total population occupied by this age group in 1960 was 
13.8 percent less than it was itl 1950. The other six communities 
in which the decline exceeded 10 percent for this age group, 
arranged in descending order, wetes Ilunhall, Port Vue, Clairton, 
IlcKeesport, Lincoln, and HomeStea<|» 

F. A consolidation of the age group 20 to 44 years with the 
age group 45 to 64 years embraces that component of a community *s 
population which is most likely to be engaged in productive 
activities. 

In every area— County, Region, and each community— 
the proportion of population between the ages of 20 to 64 years 
was lower in 1960 than it was in 1950. 

1. In the County, the proportion of total population 
in this “productive” age group declined from 61.6 percent to 
54.7 percent. The comparable figures for the Kon-Yough Region 
were 60.6 percent and 54.4 percent. 

2. For the individual communities within the Region, 
the range of the decline was from less than one percent in Liberty 
to 13.0 percent in Glassport. 

In sixteen communities, the decline in the propor- 
tion of population between the ages of 20 to 64 years was greater 
than the average decline in the Region. These communities, ar- 
ranged in descending order, were: Glassport, Ikmhall, Port Vue, 
McKeesport, Clairton, Lincoln, West Elizabeth, Rankin, North 
Braddock, Wall, Homestead, Braddock, Duquesne, North Versailles, 
and West Homestead. 



2. Implications : 

A. The structural changes in the age distributions for 
the communities of the Mon-Youth Region assume great significance 
when viewed from the perspective which emphasizes the main- 
tenance and the development of human resources* It is readily 
apparent that the Region, between 1950 and 1960, has aged. Not 
so apparent, but not to be overlooked, is tt\e trend that is 
revealed by the data. That is, with respect to the age structure 
of the communities it should be expected that the populations 
will continue to age. 

The Region's population of persons within the most 
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productive age group (20 to 44 years) declined sharply .in the 
decennial period. This is probably the result of a net outv/ard 
migration of productive talent from the Region. Ihis, however, 
is not the sole cause for the relative aging of the population. 

It is certainly a contributing factor, but there were significant 
increases in the absolute number of persons age 65 years and 
over in the communities and in the Region as a whole. 

1. The increase in the num1>er of older persons, ones 
who no longer can be expected to be active participants in the 
labor market, suggests that every comimnit^ should expect to be 
called upon to increase the supply of geriatric social welfare 
services it offers to its population— ranging from health 

care to recreation to provisions for income maintenance. 

2. Such services are largely provided by and sub- 
sidized through County and State agencies, but the higher rate 
of increase for this component of total population which 
prevails in the Region, as contrasted with developments in the 
County, suggests that the Region^ s problems might be coped with 
more efficiently and effectively if programs were developed and 
administered at the local level. 

B. In contrast with the developments in the County, the 
Uon-Yough Region has suffered a disproportionately greater de- 
crease in the number of persons between the ages of 20 to 44 
years and esqierienced a greater rate of increase in the population 
between the ages of 45 to 64 years. The net consequence of these 
changes is to make the problems of the Region different from the 
problems of the County, it must be stressed that the difference, 
however, should be regarded as one of degree and not as one of 
type. 



1. The net outward migration of persons from the 
Region, as well as from the County, may have reduced or elimina- 
ted much of the social and economic adversity that otherwise 
would have prevailed in the area between 1950 and I960. In 
fact, it may have even concealed or diverted attention from any 
economic impoverishment that may exist in the area. Now, how- 
ever, the Region can no longer place as much reliance upon 
migration as a mechanism for Inducing community adjustment to 
economic adversity as may the County. 

Furthermore, given that occupational and industrial 
mobility tend to decline with age, it may be said that the Region 
can no longer place nnich reliance upon mobility to assure itself 
that individuals will be less vulnerable and better able to 
combat unemployment and economic deprivation by taking advantage 
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of opportunities that xnay exist in the local economies or 
outside of them. 

2. Now, since institutionalized help is recognized 
as a socially legitimate medium through Tfhich individuals may 
be assisted and prepared to grapple with the vicissitudes of 
an uncertain economic environment^ it may be said that the 
communities of the !!on-Yough Region require greater and more 
immediate help than does the rest of the County. 

Again, this is an instance in which the iden- 
tification of needs and the necessary coordination of efforts is 
likely to be efficiently and effectively accomplished through 
local initiative and administration. 

3. An obvious result of the changes in the age 
structure of the population is that the Mcn»Yough Region's pool 
of available mai^oT^er has been significantly diminished. In 
the short-run, where this is the consequence of supply adjusting 
to changes in the demand for labor, this result is deemed 
desirable. However, in the longer-run the paucity of manpower 
in the prime years of working life may redound to the disad- 
vantage of the Region if the expansion of industrial activity is 
made contingent upon an available pool of labor. 

The communities of the Region can do little to 
hold its younger persons captive in anticipation of an improve- 
ment in the relative economic opportunities afforded them in the 
Region. Still, efforts can be directed toward developing the 
talents and e:^anding the industrial viability of the new 
entrants into the labor market. It matters little that market 
incentives may draw such persons away from the Region's economy; 
of greater importance is that the Region develop the facilities 
and demonstrate its ability to provide industry with qualified 
workers so that when the demand is made it will be satisfied. 



C. The Hon-I‘Jhite Population 

Tables IV through VII of Appendix A present data dealing xTith 
the non-White component of the total population in the areas under 
study. 

Table IV shows the number of non-whites in the Region and 
in each of the communities for the years 1950 and I960* Data 
for the County are also presented. In addition, the table shows 
the non-white population as a percent of the total population 
for each ot the selected years in the given areas. 



1. Highli^ts 

.A. The proportion of non-vihites in the Mon-Youth Region and 
in Allegheny Comity increased from 1950 to 1960. 

1. In both 1950 and 1960, the proportion of non-whites 
in the Region* s population was lower than the proportion of non- 
whites in the population of the County* 

2. If the City of Pittsburgh is fexcluded from the 
County, the proportion of non-whites iti the County is reduced from 
8.3 percent in 1960 to 3.3 percent. This contrasts sharply toith 
the Region's racial structure in 1960. The proportion of the 
Region's total population that was classified as non-white 

by the Census was 7.6. 

With Pittsburgh excluded, 61.4 percent of the non- 
whites living in Allegheny County resided in the Mon-Yough 
Region. 

B. In I960, for seven Mon-Yough communities the proportion 
of non-whites in the total population exceeded the average for 
the Region. In six of these communities, the proportion of 
non-xfhites in the total population was greater than the County's 
average. 



The six communities were! Ranlcin, Braddock, Clairton, 
Homestead, Buciuesne, and Braddock Hills. The seventh community 
was McKeesport. 

1. In six communities, the non-white component of 
total population made-up from 5.0 percent to 7.6 percent of the 
1960 population. 

These communities are. North Braddock, North 
Versailles, Elizabeth, West Mifflin, Forward Township, and East 
Pittsburgh. 

2. In one-third of the Mon-Yough communities less than 
one percent of the 1960 population was classified as non-white. 

These communities are! iniitaker, Lincoln, East 
McKeesport, Muhhall, White Oak, Glassport, Turtle Creek, Pit- 
cairn, Dravosburg, and the portion of Trafford defined as within 
the Mon-You^ Region. 

C. Although the proportion of non-whites in the total 
population increased from 1950 to 1960 for the Region as a whole. 



there were thirteen coimnunitles in which this general change did 
not occur. 



1. In eight comnnmities the change in the racial 
structure of the population was such that the proportion of 
non-whites in the total population was lowered. 

The largest decreases occurred in Braddock Hills 
and West Elizabeth. In both, the proportion of non-whites de- 
creased 5. A percent. In Elizabeth Township and West Mifflin the 
proportion of non-white persons to the total population decreased 
2.2 and 2.0 percent, respectively. In Lincoln, Forward Town- 
ship, White Oak, and Glassport the non-white component of the 
total population decreased less than one percent from 1950 to 
1960. 



2. Non-whites as a percent of total population 
remained the same for 1950 and 1960 in five communities: 
Dravosburg, Pitcalni, Trafford, Turtle Creek, and West Hcxoe- 
stead. 



D. In seven communities, the increase in the proportion 
of the non-whites in the total population from 1950 to 1960 
was greater than 3 percent. 

This occurred in Braddock (7.2), Duquesne (5.3), 
Pxankin (4.9), Homestead (4.7), Clairton (4.5), East Pittsburgh 
(3.4), and North Braddock (3.2). 



2. Implications . 

A. General Statement of Values* 

If all persons were hcmiogeneous with respect to racial 
attributes there would have been no need to accord special 
consideration to the non-white component of the Mon-Yough 
population. Similarly, even if there xfere an absence of 
homogeneity with respect to racial attributes there would be 
no reason to focus upon the non-white component of the population 
if (and only if) one could be assured with certainty that the 
given social system did not contain elements of racial discrimina- 
tion. 



Without becoming concerned with documenting the presence or 
absence of racial-prejudice in any of the cossmnities of the 
Kon-You^ Region, it appears reasonable to suggest that the 






consequences of history will have left its legacy in the Region. 
This is to suggest that the social, economic, and political 
status of the non-white population can be assumed to have been 
subordinated to the interests of the ^^hite majority. Further- 
more, it probable is not unreasonable to assume that the non-white 
population's opportunities for social and economic progress are 
more limited than the range of opportunities afforded to the white 
population in general. 

A community action program ought to be color-blind. 

In fact, it should be person-blind. The community action program 
should concern itself with' the task of ultimately achieving a 
reconstruction of the opportunity-spectrum; it ought to attack the 
correlates of poverty, if not the causes of impoverishment, ir- 
respective of race, religion, ethnic origin and orientation. 

The "clients'* of the community action program should be "so- 
licited" from the entire community; the design and implementation 
of a ccmimunity action program, a priori, should neither accord 
preference to nor place in a position of priority the needs of 
one element in a community to the exclusion of others with 
similar needs. 

B. Real Considerations 

It must be conceded that the racial composition of 
a ccmimunity should be considered by the leaders of the commimity 
action program. Also, the rate of change in the racial structure 
of the comnamity is a variable that should not be ignored— 
particularly when the adequacy of existing services is to be 
assessed. 



Since the typical community action program is essentially 
a composite arrangement of independent and specific problem- 
oriented efforts directed toward "helping" and "rehabilitating" 
those who are largely unable to cope personally with their 
environment, it seems likely to expect instances in which the given 
activity will emerge as one that has its origin in the special and 
urgent "needs" of a single segment of the total population. 

In other instance the objective of the program may 
not have its origin in the problems so tmiquely associated, and 
the client-scope will be general. Hotiever, unless it is assumed 
that the probability of finding the incidence of poverty is the 
same for the white and non-white components, one should expect 
to encounter a racial-mix among the program's participants which 
is different frem the racial-mix of the total population. 

The Census data from which this report is assembled do 
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not permit a cross-classification of the economic and demographic 
characteristics with the race of the population for the Mon-Yough 
conaaunities • As a result, no definite statements may be made 
to identify the “poor” who will expect to receive aid from the 
community action programs and their racial character. However, 
the follm^ing generalizations are offered to the leaders of the 
community action programs of the Region; (1) in communities 
with a relatively large non-v7hite population it seems reasonable 
to expect that the non-white persons will constitute a significant 
proportion of the membership involved in any undertaking; (2) 
when the non-white component of the total population constitutes 
a significant proportion of the community's population it seems 
reasonable to suggest that some programs will be necessary to 
help this segment solve its own, unique problems. 

In essence, the leaders of the community action 
program are being directed toward giving consideration to the 
racial structure of their communities for two principal purposes. 
First, to better identify the prospective clients and types of 
activities vdiich may be necessary in each community. Second, 
to recogrize that the expenses involved in the design and 
implementation of any program is likely to be a function of the 

^ V* V ^ • 

C. Additional Consideration^ # 

It is possible for the co^unity action leaders to 
acquire a greater appreciation for and understanding of the 
racial-mix factor, as a variable that deserves attention in the 
war against local poverty, if the changes in the racial structure 
of the given communities were analyzed. An explanation, in 
aggregate terms, is presented to further enable the community 
action leaders to identify the communities and the problem- 
areas which may require special consideration. However, an 
analysis in terms of cause and effect relationships is not 
offered. The presentation is limited to the communities in which 
the non-white proportion of total population exhibited the 
greatest change. 

1. In Clairton, Braddock, Ouquesne, and McKeesport 
the proportion of non-whites in the total population increased 
from 1950 to 1960. This increase is the consequence of an ab- 
solute increase in the number of non-white persons residing in each 
community and an absolute decrease in the size of ■ thg' total 
population in each community. 

2. In North Visr^tfilled' relative increese in 
the non-white conponent oi^ the total population was eontempo- 
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raneous with an increase in the total population of each commu- 
nity. In other words, the increase in the nuiiber of non-white 
persons was proportionately larger than the increase in the 
number of white persons* 

3. In Ranlcin and Homestead both the non-v?hite popu- 
lation and the total population decrease in absolute size 
betvjeen 1950 and I960. However, the non-white component of the 
total population was relatively larger in 1960 than it was in 
1950. This change in racial structure is a reflection of 

the difference in the rates of decrease for the non-white 
and the white components— i.e., in each community the net- 
outward movement of white persons was relatively greater than the 
net-outward movement of non-white persons. 

4. In Elizabeth Township, Forward Township, and 
Braddock Hills the proportion of non-whites in the total popu- 
lation declined between 1950 and I960. In each of these com- 
munities there was an absolute decline in the number of non-white . 
persons and a contemporaneous increase in the size of the 

total population. 

5. In West Elizabeth the non-i^iite component and 
the total population declined in absolute size. In this commu- 
nity, the rate of net-outward movement of the non-white component 
exceeded the rate of net-outward movement of the white con^onent; 
accordingly, the proportion of non-whites to the total population 
was reduced between 1950 and I960. 

6. In West Mifflin the non-white population and the 
total community population Increased from 1950 to 1960. However, 
the proportion of non-whites in the West Mifflin population de- 
clined from 1950 to 1960. This relative decline is due to the 
fact that the rate of increase in the white component exceeded 
the rate of increase in the non-white cem^onent. 

Table V and Table VI present data on the age structure 
of the non-white population in each of the communities for 1950 
and 1960. The first Table shbws the absolute number of non- 
white persons in the four selected age groups; the second 
Table shwjs the percentage distribution of the non-white 
population by age group for each community. 

The examination of the Tables is limited to the 13 commu- 
nities whose 1960 non-white population comprised at least 5 
percent of the total population. The focus of the examination 
is to identify the major structural shifts that occurred in the 
age distribution of the non-white population in the selected 



coccuinities. 



3. Highlights 

A. In ten cooxBunities, the proportion of the non-white 
population in the “senior citizen” group, age 65 years and over, 
is seen to have increased from 1950 to I960, The most striking 
increases occurred in West Mifflin* Braddock Hills, and Home- 
stead. The respective i’icreases in relative share for these 
communities was 10.8, 7.8, and 6.8 percent. 

1. In ttro c omm u n ities , Dutjuesne and East Pittsburgh, 
the percent of non-white persons in the senior citizen category 
appears to have remained virtually constant. That is, in both 
communities the percent of senior citizens in the non-white * 
population is shown to have decreased by less than one percent 
in the decade. 

2. The percent of non-white persons age 65 years and 
over in Elizabeth's non-white population decreased from 14.2 
percent in 1950 to 10.7 percent in 1960. 

B. In ten connunities, the relative share of younger 
persons, age 19 years and under, in jthe non-white population is 
shown to have increased. In East Pittsburgh, Forward Township, 
and Duquesne are found the most striking increases. The re- 
spective increases in the relative share for this age group in 
the three communities were 16.6, 12.1, and 8.2 percent. 

1. Representation of this age group In the total 
non-white population of Elizabeth, Braddock Hills, and North 
Versailles declined between 1950 and I960. The respective de- 
clines for these communities were 16.6, 5.8, and 1.2 percent. 

C. In each of the thirteen cosanunities the proportion of 
the non-white population between the ages of 20 to 44 years 
declined, relative to the total non-white population of each 
town. 



1. The largest decreases were observed in Forward Tottix- 
ship and East Pittsburg. In each, the percent of non-white 
persons in this age group, relative to the total non-white 
population, declined more than 10 percent during the decade. 

2, The smallest decreases occurred In North Braddock, 
North Versailles, West Mifflin, and Duquesne. In each of these 
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coonunities the representation of non-vhite persons between the 
ages of 20 to 44 years in the total non°white population declined 
by less than 4 percent* 

D. With respect to the interval from 20 to 64 years of age, 
it is to be seen that the proportion of the non-white population 
within this group relative to the total non-white population de- 
clined in every one of the 13 coonunities* 

1. In Forward Township, East Pittsburg, Elizabeth, 
and Homestead the representation of ^is age group in the total 
non-white population declined more than 10 percent* 

2* In Braddock Hills, North Versailles, and West 
Mifflin the decline of this group— the persons most likely to be 
active participants in the labor market— was no greater than 
one percent* 



4* Implications 

A* The non-white population of the selected communities has 
aged between the period 1950 to 1960* Furthermore; it has been 
noted that the proportion of the non-^hite population most 
likely to be active and full-time members of the labor force 
has declined in every one of the selected coomunities* An 
aging population, accompanied by a decline in the proportion 
of persons in the most productive age groups, implies that the 
non-white population has become more dependent upon external 
or commmity-sponfored agencies for its support and oitintenance* 

B* The increase in the relative ahar^ of persons 19 years 
of age and under which occurred in most of the cocmunities does 
not materially affect the conclusion that the non-white population 
hss beccme more dependent upon the availability of social wel- 
fare assistance* In fact, since persons in this age group are 
hardly self-sufficient, it strengthens the contention of increased 
dependency. 



1* The increase in the proportion of dependmit per- 
sons, in the yotinger age categories, among the non-white popu- 
lations in the Ifon-Vou^ Region is likely to have challanged the 
opportunities which each community affords to the non-white, new 
entrant into the labor market* 

2* Furthermore, the educational attainment levels and 
the quality of vccational preparation which such new entrants 
b^ing with then, as credentials attesting to thait '^ai^loyahiUty’' 
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aaeume great Importance as variables likely to determine the 
economic and social success of these youths. 

C. It appears reasonable to suggest that the consminity 
action coQiDittee*8 leadership should boncem themselves with 
investigating the status of the non-white youth and the non- 
white aged in each of the coosninities to determine if their 
probleois (assuming there are soise) differ in degree or in 
kind from those associated with the white population. This 
undertaking is deemed especially necessary if it is believed 
that the problems of the non-white population do differ from the 
white population's problems, and that the expression of their 
problems nas not been articulated. 



Table VII shows the number of non-white persons per 
thousand white persons, by age group, in the commmities of the 
Mon-You^ Region. The data are presented for 1950 and for 
1960. This Table allows the decennial changes in the age and 
racial structures of the total population to be compared 
directly. 



5. ^^^llight^* 

A. The Situaticn in I960 

1. The ten cccssMiities with the highest number of 
non-whites per 1000 idiites in the youngest age group, 19 and 
under, arranged in descending order are: Ranlcin, Braddock, 
Clairton, Homestead, Duquesne, McKeesport, Braddock Hills, 

North Braddock, East Pittsburgh, and North Versailles. 

The range is from 630 non-whites per ICOO whites 
in Rankin to 83 non-whites per 1000 whites in North Versailles. 

There are eleven coununitles having less than 10 
non-white persons per 1000 viiite persons in this age group. 

In alphabetical order, they are; Oravosburg, East McKeesport, 
Glassport, Lincoln, Munhail, Pitcairn, R>rt Vue, Trafford, Turtle 
Creek, Hhitaker, amd Hhite Oak. 

2. The ten communities with the highest ratio of non- 
white persons per white persons in the age group 20 to 44 years, 
arranged In descending order are: Rankin, Clairton, Braddock, 
Homestead, Duquesne, North Braddock, Braddock Hills, McKeesport, 
North Versailles, and Elisabeth. 

The range is from 448 non-whites per 1000 whites in 
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Rankin to 55 per 1000 in Elizabeth. 

In ten comatmities, there ere less than 10 non- 
white persons per 1000 white persons in this age group. In 
alphabetical order, they are: Dravosburg, Bast McKeesport, 
Glassport, Lincoln, Hunhall, Pitcairn, Port Vue, Trafford, 

Turtle Creek, West Elizabeth, Whitaker, and White Oak. 

3. The ten coiomunities with the largest number o£ non- 
whites per 1000 whites in the age group of 45 to 64 years, in 
descending order, are; Rankin, Braddock, Clairton, Homestead, 
Braddock Hills, Duquesne, McKeesport, North Versailles, North 
Braddock, and Forward Township. 

The range is from 526 non-whites per 1000 whites 
in Rankin to 54 per 1000 in Forward Township. 

In ten communities, there are less than 10 non- 
white persons per 1000 white persons in the age group of 45 to 
65 years. In alphabetical order, they are: Dravosburg, East Mc- 
Keesport, Glassport, Lincoln, IRmhall, Pitcairn, Port Vue, 
Trafford, Turtle Creek, and White Oak. 

4. The eleven coammities with the highest ratio of 
non-whites per 1000 whites in the ''senior citizen" category, 

64 years and over, are; Rankin, Braddock Hills, Braddock, 
Homestead, Clairton, Duquesne, North Versailles, Forward T<.^wnship, 
Bast Pittsburgh, Elizabeth, and Elizabeth Township. 

The range is from 35? la Rankin to 50 per 1000 in 
both Elizabeth and Elizabeth Township. 

The ten coomunities in which the ratio is less than 
10 per 1000 are; Dravosburg, Bast McKeesport, Glassport, 

Lincoln, Ihinhall, Pitcairn, Port Vue, Trafford, Tuttle Creek. 

Wall, and White Oak. 

B. Ihe Decennial Chan^ eA 

1. In eight of the. 13 comsunities in idiich the non- 
white porulation represented at leadt 5 percent of the total popu- 
lation, the number of non-white persons per 1000 white persons 
increased throu^ou^ four age groups* This occurred in 
Braddock, Clairton, .esne. East Pittsburgh, Homestead, 
McKeesport, North Braddock, and Rankin. 

In North Vert allies the ratio increased in three 
of the age groups; it remained constant in the age group of 
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19 years and under. 

In the main, these conmunlties are the ones in 
which the ratio of non-white to white persons were found to be 
the hipest in 1960* 

2. In Braddock Hills, another one of the conniunities 
with a high ratio of non-white persons per 1000 white persons in 
every age group for 1960, the number of non-whites per 1000 
whites declined in three age groups from 1950 to 1960. The ratio 
increased only in the age group of 65 years and over. 

3. In West Hifflin, one of two communities in which 
the proportion of non-whites in the total population declined 
from 1950 to 1960 while still remaining at or above 5 percent, 
the number of non-whites per 1000 whites declined within every 
age group. 



6. Implications 

A. Since many activities either initiated or sponsored 
by the community action leaders will be directed toward amelio- 
rating the economic and social distress of persons within 
broadly defined age groups, it is suggested that Table VII be 
used to identify the most likely Instances in which the racial- 
mix of a given group will probably affect the nature and degree 
of demands that will be made upon any program for the given 
age group. Also, the data presented in Table VII may be used 
to identify the instances in which the needs. of the non-white 
population migiht be different from the needs of the white 
population, once a program is decided i^>on for a given age group. 

Table Vila shows the number of persons under 5 years of 
age living in each of the communities in 1950 and I960. This 
is the pre-school age population. The Table also shows the 
racial structure of the pre-school age population; it presents 
the percent of non-white children in each Community for 1950 
and 1960. 



7. Highlights 

A. The number of pre-school age children increased in 12 
conaunlties between 1950 and 1960. 

lo The largest absolute increase occurred in West 
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Mifflin. In this conimmity, there were 1,048 more children under 
5 years of age in 1960 than there were in 1950. 

2. Ihe other commmities which experienced an 
increase in the number of pre-school age children are, in 
descending order: Elizabeth Township, North Versailles, West 
Homestead, Munhall, White Oak, Liberty, Duquesne, Fort Vue, 

Forward Township, Lincoln, and Trafford, 

B. In the remaining consnunities, the number of pre-school 
age children declined from 1950 to I960. 

C. In three communities— Rankin, Braddock, and Clair ton— ° 
the percent of non<-whites in the 1960 population of children under 
5 years of age exceeded 25 percent. 

There were five other ccmmunities in which the percent 
of non-white children occeeded the average for the Region: 
Homestead (19.8), Duquesne, East Pittsburgh, McKeesport, and 
North Braddock (9.8). 

D. Is terms of changes in the racial structure of the pre- 
school population, there were 17 communities in whici the percent 
of non-white children increased ifrom 1950 to 1960. 

There were four conxsunities in which significant 
increases occurred, namely: Braddock, Clalrton, East Pittsburgh, 
and Homestead. In each, the increase in the proportion of non- 
white children exceeded 5 percent; the largest increase was in 
Braddock. 



1. There were .10 coomunities in which the percent of 
non-^ite children in the pre-school age population declined 
from 1950 to 1960. In these consnunities, with the exception 
of West Elizabeth, the changes in racial structure were not 
significant— i.e., less than 5 percent. 

In West Elizabeth the percent of non-white children 
declined from 12.3 percent in 1950 to 1.9 percent in 1960. 

2. In Dravosburg, Pitcairn, Trafford, and Iftii taker 
there were no non-white children of pre-school age in 1950 and in 
1960. 



8. Implications : 

A. In general, the quality of primary sdiool education must 
receive consideration in every community— irrespective of 
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changes in their enrollment and irrespective o£ the size o£ their 
student group. However, communities with an expanding enrollment 
must simultaneously provide the facilities that are necessary 
to accommodate the additional students. 

It £ollows, that such canmmities are at a disadvantage 
relative to the communities in which primry school enrollment 
is decreasing. That is, the cost-burden associated with main- 
taining and improving levels o£ quality will be greater £or the 
communities in which school enrollment is increasing. 

] 

B. The tasks o£ providing and financing public programs for 
I securing pre-school acculturation is likely to be more urgent and 

greater in both the comaunitles with a relatively high proportion 
of non-white children of pre-school age, and in communities in 
I which the representation of non-whites in the relevant population 

I is increasing. 

i 

I 

Population F .anicitv 

% 

Table VIII of Appendix A, presents data to describe the 
ethnic character and structure of each coaammity's population in 
1960. The first two columns are measures of the relative size 
of the ethnic component; the third and fourth columns are 
I measures of the homogeneity of the ethnic component, in terms 

of the relative representation of persons with an East-European 
reference. 



1. Highlights 

■ 

A. There are seven cocmunities in which the percent of 
population classified as "foreign stock" is at least 40 percent, 
namely:. Buquesne, Glassport, Mushall, North Braddock, Wall, 
Hhitaker, and Hilmerding. 

1. Dravosburg is the community in which the percent 
of the total population considered to be "foreign stock" is 

the snallest. In this community, approximately one-fifth of the 
persons are so classified. 

2. The percent of population classified as foreign 
stock is highest in Wall— 47.2 percent. 

B. '^e percent of "foreign bom" persons in the population 

;J ranges from a low of 2.4 perccfit in Lincoln to a hi^ of 15.2 

^ percent in Wall. (The Mon-Yough portion of Trafford has no 
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foreign bom persons.) 



1. In addition to Wail, only two communities have a 
foreign bom component which exceeds 10 percent of their popu- 
lation: Duquesne and Wilmerding. The figure for each community 
is 10.8 percent and 10.4 percent, respectively. In five other 
comDumities, however, the proportion of population that is foreign 
born approximates 10 percent; namely: East Pittsburgh, Homestead, 
Munhall, Rankin, and VIhitaker. 



2. In Braddock Hills, Dravosburg, East HcKeesport, 
Elizabeth, Forward Township, Lincoln, North Versailles, and ^ite 
Oak the foreign bom constitute less than 5 percent of the total 
population. 

C. The community in which the influence of the foreign 
bom persons upon the character of the ethnic component of the 
population is apt to be greatest is Wall. In this community, 

32.2 percent of the total ethnic component is comprised of foreign 
bom persons. 

1. In Clair ton, Duquesne, East Pittsburgh, Homestead, 
Pitcairn, Rankin and West Elizabeth the persons of foreign 
birth constitute from 25 to 30 percent of the total ethnic com- 
ponent present in each coDnunity. 

2. The communities with the lowest percent of foreign 
bom persons in their total ethnic component are Lincoln, 
Elizabeth, and White Oak. The figures are 11.8, 13.6, and 
14.2, respectively. 

D. In Port Vue and Rankin the proportion of the total 
ethnic component with a possible East-European reference/ 
orientation Is 62.6 and 63.6 percent, respectively. 

1. In Liberty, Munhall, Wall, and Whitaker the 
proportion of the total ethnic component with a possible East- 
European reference/orientation lies between 50 and 60 percent. 

In eight of the communities this element constitutes 
from 40 to 50 percent of the total ethnic component; Braddock, 
Dravosburg, Duquesne, Glasspcrt, Homestead, McKees^ert, West 
Homestead, and West Mifflin. 

2. The East-European influence is lowest in West 
Elizabeth; less than 6 percent of this community's total ethnic 
component has its origin or immediate ancef cty in Eastern 
Europe. 
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2. Implication^ .: 



A. The Hon-Yough Region, taken as a whole, has a larger 
share of foreign stock and foreign bom persons in its population 
than does Allegheny Cotmty* However, in spite of the greater 
total representation of a foreign influence and heritage, the 
Region does not have a larger share of first-generation Americans 
within its total population of persons classified as foreign 
stock. On the other hand, it is to be noted that the Region^s 
ethnic component is more homogeneous than the County’s ethnic 
coc^onent. This is based upon the difference which obtains in 
the percent of East Europeans represented in the total ethnic 
population of each area. 

B. It is suggested that the presence of a "significant” 
ethnic component within a community may serve as a vehicle through 
which a community action program might obtain support and 
proTOte the dissemination of information that is favorable to 

its objectives. 

It would behoove the community action program to assess 
and appraise the contribution which the ethnic components of the 
communities in the Mon-You^ Regicsn mi^t provide for the 
program’s success. 

The size and homogeneity of the ethnic component 
constitute the parameters within which the influence of ethnicity 
could be assessed and appraised. 



S. Education 

Table IX .of Appendix A shows the educational attainment 
levels of adults, persons 25 years of age and older, in the 
communities of the Ikm-Yough Region. The entries show the 
nuasher of persons, from the 1$60 population, who have attained 
the stoted levels of formal education or their equivalents. 



1. Highlights. 



A. Of the total number of persons 25 years of age and older 
in Allegheny County, 11.3 percent reside in the Mon-Yough 
Region. This provides the reference against which the level of 
adult education in the Region is to be compared and assessed. 

1. The Mon-You^ Region contains 13.1 percent of all 
persons 25 years of age and older in Alle^eny County who 



possess less than an ei^th-grade education. 



2. With respect to the number of persons having 
completed from eight to eleven years of school, the Mon-Yough 
Region contains 11.7 percent of the total number of such persons 
in the County, 



3, The Region’s share of the County’s adult population 
that has completed high school is 12,5 percent— this excludes 
all persons with more than a high school education. 

4, Of the total population of persons in Allegheny 
County who have earned from one to three years of college 
training, only 8.7 percent reside in the Mon-Yough Regioti. 

5, Among the total number of college graduates in the 
adult population of the County, the number residing in the Mon- 
Yough Region comprises only 5.6 percent. 

B. When the adult population of the County is adjusted by 
the exclusion of the total number of persons age 25 years and 
older who reside in the City of Plw..sburgh, the Mon-Yough Region 
contains 15.3 percent of the adjusted County adult population. 
This provides a second reference point, if not a more meaningful 
one since the County and City of Pittsburgh each have independei 
anti-poverty programs, for assessing the level of adult education 
that prevails in the Mon-Yough Region. Accordingly, of the total 
number of adults in the County-less-Pittsburgh area who have 
completed the given number of school ye&^sT 

1, The Region has 18.3 percent of those with less than 
an eighth grade education; 11.7 percent of all persons with 
eight to eleven years of school; 14.8 percent of all high 
school graduates; 11.3 percent of those xfLth some college train- 
ing; and 7.3 percent of the college graduates. 

2c Using high school completion as a "cut-off* 
point, the Mon-Yough Region contains 17 percent of adults in the 
County- leas-Pittsburgh area who have attained less than a 
high school education; it contains 12.9 percent of all persons 
wiJi a high schoo? education or more. 



2. Tmnlicationg * 

A. The educational attainment level of the adult population 
in the l!oa-you^ Region is lower than the average level In the 
County. When the City of Pittsburg is excluded, the difference 
in educational attainment levels between the Region and the 
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remainder of the County's area become more disparate. 



( 



B. In terms of the reference points, the Hon-Vough 
Region has more than its proportionate share of adults with less 
than a high school education; it has less than its proportionate 
share of persons with a high school education or more. 

C. Ihe differences in educational attainment levels in- 
dicate that the need for adult-remedial education is greater in 
the Region than in the County as a whole. This leads to the 
suggestion tlriat the Hon-Yough Region may wish to give greater 
emphasis and accord higher priority to eliminating basic edu- 
cational deficiencies than might be expected of the County. 

Table X of Appendix A, shows the percent distribution of 
the educational attainment level, in years of school completed, 
for the adult population in each community. Data are presented 
for 1950 to 1960. 



3. Highlights : 

A. The Situation in 1960 

1. With respect to the percent of the adult population 
"having completed 7-or-less years of school, the range extends 
from 15.1 percent in White Oak to 39.4 percent in Wall# 

In seven other communities, in addition to White 
Oak, the percent of the adult population \fith no more than 7 
years of schooling was less than 20 percent of the total. In 
ascending order, they are: East HcKeesport, North Versailles, 
West Mifflin, Dravosburg, Braddock Hills, Liberty, and Munhall. 

There are five communities in which 30 percent 
or more of the adult popuxation had no more than 7 years of 
schooling. In descending order, they are: Wall, Rankin, Brad- 
dock, Ouquesne, and East Pittsburgh. 

2. With respect to the percent of the adult population 
having cos^leted form 8 to 11 years of school, the range extends 
from a low of 33.5 percent in White Oak to a high of 51.2 
percent in the Mon-You^ portion of Trafford. 

The seven c<mimmities idiich follow White Oak, in 
ascending order, are: Elizabeth, Clairton, Ouquesne, Glassport, 
Rankin, Braddock Hills, and East McKeesport. The range for these 
seven communities extends from 34.9 percent in Elizabeth to 
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38.0 percent in East McKeesport. 

There are five communities in which 45 percent 
or more of the adult population had completed from eight to 
eleven years of school. In descending order, they are: 
Trafford, Versailles, West Elizabeth, Forward Township, and 
Whitaker. 



3. The community with the lox^est percentage of its 
adult population having less than a hi^ school education was 
White Oak: 48. 6 percent. This means that 51.4 percent of this 
community’s adult population in 1960 had, at least, a high school 
education. 



The community with the highest percentage of its 
population having less than a high school education was Wall. 

In this community, 82.5 percent of all persons 25 years of age 
and over had completed less than 12 years of school. This is 
equivalent to saying that 17.5 percent of the adult population 
in Wall had, at least, a high school education. 

4. Ihe 10 communities that rank lot7 in respect to the 
proportion of adult population with at least a high school educa- 
tion were, in ascending order: Wall, Port Vue, Whitaker, For- 
ward Township, Braddock, Rankin, West Elizabeth, Versailles, 

East Pittsburgh, and McKeesport. In the tenth, McKeesport, 

31.4 perceiat of the adult population were at least graduates from 
high school. 

5. The proportion of college graduates in the adult 
populatioTis of the Mon-You^ communities is low. Representation 
of college graduates is highest in White Oak; 9.2 percent of all 
persons 25 years of age and over in this community, in 1960, 
were college graduates. In four other communities— Elizabeth, 
Hunhall, Elizabeth Township, and East McKeesport— the proportion 
of college graduates is over 5 but less than 6 percent. The 
figure is Itelow 5 percent for the remaining communities within 
the Region. 

B. Changes Between 1950 and 1960 

» 1. Betweep 1950 and 1960 there was an upward shift 

of the educational attainment level in the adult population of the 
Mon-Yough Region below the college level. 

In 27 communities the proportion of persons age 
25 years and over with less than an eighth-grade education 
decreased. 




East Pittsburgh, Elizabeth, Pitcairn, and Turtle 
Creeh are the eKcepticns tc this change* Xn each o£ these coiu* 
munities, the proportion of the adult population with lees than 
an eighth-grade education increased between 1950 and I960. 



a) In every cosanunity, excepting Elizabeth, 
the proportion of the ar*ult population having completed at least 
12 years of school wat increased from 1950 to I960. In Elizabeth 
the proportion remained approximately the same. 

b) In 24 communities the proportion of the 
adult population with more than a high school education either 
increased, but only slightly, or stayed the same. Braddock, 
Elizabeth, Trafford, Versailles, Wall, Whittaker, and Wilmer- 
ding are the seven coiminnities in which the proportion of persons 
in the adult population with some college training (1 to 3 
years) decreased. 



c) In 18 comnunities the proportion of college 
graduates in the adult population decreased. 



4. Implications 



A. The educational attainment leve' of the adult population 
within the communities of the Hon-Yough Region was improved 
from 1950 to I960. This improvement is reflected by the increase 
in the proportion of the adults who completed from 8 to 12 
years of school; it is particularly reflected by the increase in 
the proportion of adults who had completed or gained the equi- 
valent of a high school education. 

In the main, . there appear tc be two factors that are 
principally responsible for this improvement. First, one may 
posit that each cotonunity shared in the national trend of 
increasing years of schooling completed by persons entering the 
adult population.. Second, the natural decrease of older persons- 
among whom the average educational attainment level is likely 
to be relatively low— further contributes to the increase in the 
general educational attainment level of a cocmunity. 

It follows from this that one should expect the greater 
proportion of any group of persons characterized as having a 
"low level of education" to be older persons. In particular, 
this reasoning permits one to offer the following generalization: 
given the total adult population of persons between the ages 
of 25 years to 64 years, persons normally expected to be 
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the average level of educational attainment associated with 
3ny age group selected free? this range will be declining as 
the age of the group increases, if nothing else, this implies 
that older persons in the labor force (those between the ages 
of 45 to 64 years) will be at an increasing disadvantage when 
coiBpctiiis £or €SPpioy!S 6 ii£ positions s^sinst sn i.scrossin^ 
number of younger and better educated persons. 

B. Of the total number of cemmunities in the Mbn-Yough 
^® 8 lon, there were five in which the older members of the labor 
force appear as least likely to be competitive with younger 
persons— if educational attainment is an attribute that is 
associated with success in the market place for new jobs. 

These communities — Forward Township, Glassport, Turtle Creek, 

West Homestead, and !^i taker— are the ones in which the propor- 
tion of older workers in the total population of adults is 
high; these are, also, the coaommities in which the vwerage 
educational attainment level of the adult population Is low. 

Thus, these are the communities which should receive 
hi^ priority in any adult remedial-education program that 
might be undertaken in the Region. 

I 

1. The five coradninlties were identified by matching 
the COTinunitiea in which the proportion of the ^idult population 
I possessing less than a high school education was greater than 

the average for the Mon-Yough Region with the communities in 
which the proportion of the oleer population of labor force age 
exceeded the average for the Region. 

f 

a) In the Region, 64 percent of all persons 
I 25 years age and over aad attained less than a high school 

I education. In each of the five cmnnunitles, this proportion 

1 was greater. 

I 

' b) In the Region, 71 percent of the population 

I of persons between 20 to 64 years of age were between the ages 

I of 45 to 64 years. In each of the five communities, this 

j proportion was greater. 

Table n of Appendix A, shows the distribution of family 
I incarne. by three broad classes, for 1960. The table shows 

the msBbeT of family units in each community and the percent 
I which this number represents of all family units in the conmunity, 

I as distributed among the three income classes. The income figure 

^ includes personal, business, and government transfer payments as 

I well as income earned from the family's participation in the 
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market place* The inccioe £lgu«re applies to the cslsudar year 
I960, but the cospositicn of fsailies relates to April 1960. 

”A family consists of two or more persons living in the 
same household and related to one another by blood, 
marriage, or adoption; all persons living in one 
Kg*joeho1d and related to one another are considered 
as one family.” 

“Family incc^e represents, as a single amount, tae 
combined income of the head of the family and all 
other members of the family 14 years old and over ... * 
The figures represent the amount of Income received 
before deductions for personal income taxes, social 
security, bond purchases, union dues, etc.” 

Assuming the availability of a national or regional poverty 
standard, adequate family maintenance and family sufficiency 
is a function of the size of the family unit, the number of 
wage earners and property owners contributing to the family's 
support, and the total Inccaae accruing to the family unit. If 
personal tastes and price level fluctuations are ruled out, 
the relevant criterion for assessing the incidence of poverty 
in a coranunity, given that the family constitutes tha basic 
social and economic tsilt of analysis, is the average annual per 
capita family income. To be particularly relevant for inter* 
family comparisons, this criterion must not Include money re- 
ceipts that have their source in public assistance payments. 

Also, money receipts which accrue to the family unit from its 
members 'participation in the market place that is induced by the 
unit's economic deprivation ought to be excluded. Furthermore, 
the gross income figure for the family unit ought to reflect only 
the relatively permanent and "socially” expected contributions 
of persons fully-committed to the market place. This is to sug- 
gest that the income earned and contributed to the family unit 
as a result of the "casual” employnaie of youths and the aged 
should be excluded when measuring the incidence of poverty among 
family units in a community. 

The incidence of poverty in the Mon-Yough Region, either 
in terms of the number of families or the number of persons 
in each community, cannot be deduced from the data presented 
in Table XIX. 

The Table permits an identification of the conmunities 
in which the incidence of family poverty is likely to be high, 
however. It seems reasonable, as an approximation to the 
desired end, to suggest that the Incidence of family poverty 




is high in cocomunities where a high percentage of the family 
units have less than an annual money income from all bcurces 
that is below $3,000. However, it needs to be emphasized, that 
this family incooe level is not an adequate criterion for deter- 
mining the incidence of poverty— e.g., (1) poverty may exist 
in the family unit with more than $3,000 gross income per year, 
and (2) poverty may not exist in a family unit with gross income 
of less than $3,000 per year. 

Ae If the poverty communities are identified by using, 
as a benchmark, the percent of the total families in Allegheny 
County who live outside the City of Pittsburgh and have less than 
$3,000 of gross income it is found that 20 Hon-Yough communities 
are likely to have a hl^ incidence of poverty among their 
families. 



If the benchmark for identification is the entire 
County, then 19 conmunities are likely to have a high incidence 
of poverty among their families. 

If the benchmark is provided by the figure for the 
Region itself, then 16 communities emerge as the ones with a 
high incidence of poverty among their families. 

1. There are seven Hon-Yough communities in which 
the number of families with income of less than $3,000 per year 
(1959) constitutes more than 20 percent of the total number of 
families in each community. In descending order, they are; 

Rankin, Braddock, Hall, West Elizabeth, East Pittsburg, Home- 
stead, and North Braddock. 

B. A broadening of the poverty level for families to include 
the percent of families with income tliat is less than $7,000 
per year yields the following: 

There are 30 communities in which the percent of total 
family units with less than $7,000 per year exceeds the percent 
for the area described as Alle^eny County- less-Pittsbisrgh; 

There are 29 communitits in Y^ich the percent of total 
family units with less than $7,000 per year exceeds the percent 
for Alle^eny County; 

There are 20 communities in which the percent of total 
family units with less than $7,000 per year exceeds the average 
for the Hon-Yough Region. 

1. There are six Hon-Yough coominltles in which the 






nuEbcr of foallioo ^Jith income of less than $7,000 per year 
(1959) constitutes 75 percent or more of the total number of 
families in each consminity. In descending order, they are: 
Wall, Braddock, West Elizabeth, Rankin, the Mon-Yough portion 
of Trafford, and North Braddock. 



F* Inter** Personal Dependency and Family Income 

Table XI of Appendix A, presents a total population 
dependency ratio; a ratio of dependency for the white con^onent 
of the population; and a ratio for the non-white component of 
the population. The data are presented for the years 1950 and 
1960. In addition, the Table shows the labor force dependency 
i ratio in 1960 for each community-irrespective of race. 

The population dependency ratio is obtained by dividing the 
total population under consideration by the number of persons in 
the relevant population who are between the ages of 20 to 64 
years. The measure obtained shows the number of persons whose 
support is likely to be derived from someone's participation 
in the labor oiarket. The ratio assumes that all persons be- 
tween 20 and 64 years of age are the sole participants in the 
labor force; it assumes that persons age 65 years and older are 
\ not in the labor force; and, it does not consider the possi- 

i bility of a person's support being derived solely fr<mi retirement 

I annuities, property income, or public assistance. Furthermore, 

i it assumes that persons under 20 years of age are neither 

1 capable of fully supporting themselves nor full-time members of . 

i the labor force. 

I 

! The labor force de?>endencv ratio differs fro® the population 

‘ dependency ratio. It is a measure which shows the number of 

I persons in the total population that are dependent for support on 

j the actual number of persons who are labor force pspticii^nts. 

1 (A labor, force participant is at least 14 years of age; employed 

1 and unemployed persons are indued.) 



1. Highlights 

A. The population dependency ratio for the total population 
was hi^er in 1960 than in 1950 fer every cemmunity. 

1. A coo^arison of the 1960 and 1950 figures shows 
an increase of 25 or more persons dependent for their support 
upon every 100 possible labor force participants in eleven 
cooiaunlties: Port Vue, Glassport, Lincoln, West Elizabeth, 
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Hunhail, Clairton, Wall, White Oak,^Rankin, North Braddock, 
and HcKeeaport. The communities are presented in descending 
order. 



2. The six comnunities with the highest population 
dependency ratios in 1960 were, in descending order: Port 
Vue, Wall, West Elizau^i-tu, Lincoln, and Liberty and Clairton. 



B. The population dependency ratio £or the white component 
o£ each cocmmity’s population increased in 30 comnunities be- 
tween 1950 and I960. The exception was Braddock Hills. In 
this community the populaticm dependency ratio declined from 
1.90 in 1950 to 1.89 in 1960. 



1. There was an increase of 25 or more dependent 
persons per 100 possible labor force participants in the following 
communities: Port Vue, Glassport, West Elizabeth, Clairton, 
McKeesport, Lincoln, Kunhall, White Oak, North Braddock, and 
Wall. 



2. The five communities exhibiting the highest . 
white, 1960 dependency ratios were, in descending order: Port 
Vue, West Elizabeth, Wall, Lincoln, and Liberty. 

C. There are 15 communities with a non-white population of 
100 or more persons, both in 1950 and 1960. Where the non-white 
population is less than 100 in either year, changes in the 
dependency ratio are not deemed meaningful. Thus, the communities 
which qualify for examination are: Braddock Hills, Braddock, 
Clairton, Duquesne, Elizabeth, Elizabeth Tomsbip, Forward 
Township, Homestead, McKeesport, North Braddock, North Versailles, 
Rankin, West Homestead, West Mifflin, and Wilmerding. 

In each of these communities the non-white population 
dependency ratio was increased between 19S0 and 1960. 

1. In West Homestead, Forward Township, West Mifflin, 
Elizabeth, Wilmerding, Braddock, Rankin, Hcxnestead, McKeesport, 
and Clairton there was an increase of 25 or more non-white 
persons dependent upon every possible 100 non-white labor force 
participants. The listing of communities is in descending order 
of increase. 

a) In West Homestead the increase was 72 
dependents per 100; in Forward Townshin the increase was 69 
dependents per 100. 

b) In eight of these communities (McKeesport 



and Clairton being the exceptions) » the increase in the non- 
white dependency ratio was greater than the increase in the 
dependency ratio for tho white component of the given conmunities. 

2. In six of the 15 selected communities, the 1960 
non-white dependency ratio was 2.00 or higher. In descending 
order, they were: Forward Township, West Mifflin, Elizabeth, 

North Versailles, and Elizabeth Township. In each of these 
communities the non-white dependency ratio exceeded the ratio 
for the white component of the population. 

a) In fact, the non-white dependency ratio for 
1960 exceeds the white dependency ratio for 1960 in almost every 
community within the.Mon-You^ Region. Given the communities 
for which data were available. It is to be seen that only in 
Glassport, Liberty, Whitaker, and Wilmerding does the ratio for 
the non-white component lie below the ratio for the white compo- 
nent. 



D. An examination of the labor force dependency ratios for 
1960 shows an average . for the Region which is greater than the 
average for the County. 

1. In thirteen communities the labor force dependency 
ratio exceeded the average for the Region. 



2. Implications 

A. The data presented in Tables XI and XII, when related 
to one another, allow a more accurate specification of the commu- 
nities which are likely to have a high incidence of poverty 
among their family units than is possible to infer by taking 
them into consideration separately. 

Where the population dependency ratio is high, a large 
average family size may be inferred. Now, if there is a large 
proportion of families with *'loxf*' annual income in any community 
and if the average family size in the community is large, it 
becomes reasonable to suggest that this is a cononunity in which 
the incidence of family poverty is relatively high. 

B. A coo^>arison of the 15 communities having hi^ population 
dependency ratios with the 15 communities having a large pro- 
portion of their families with less than $3,000 annual income 
identifies seven coisounities in %^ieh the iri&iAmce of family po- 
verty is likely to be high. They are: Braddock, Clairton, McKees- 
port, North Braddock, Rankin, Wall, and West Elizabeth. 



C. If the income range is extended to the $7,000 annual 
income limit, the same seven communities plus Elizabeth and 
forward Township become identified as the communities within the 
Mon«-Yough Region in tahich the Incidence of family poverty is 
deemed relatively high . 



G. Economic Dependency. 

Table XIII of Appendix A, shows how the employed persons 
in each community were distributed among three types of employment 
arrangements in two major sectors of economic activity— public 
and private. The persons employed in the public sector are 
employees of governmental units (Federal, State, City, etc.^ 

^o work for wages or salaries. The persons employed in the 
private sector are either wage and salary workers, self-employed 
with a residual claim against the profits of their establishments, 
or unpaid family workers of the self-employed. 

Table Xllla of Appendix A, shows the percent of the employed 
labor force, within each of the communities, that work in the City 
of Pittsburgh. This does not imply that all of the remainder 
of the Mon-You^ labor force works within the Region. 

Persons employed as wage and salary workers in private 
industry may be regarded as the most dependent members of a 
community's labor force. The continuation of this type of 
employment arrangement, irrespective of any seniority rights, 
is contingent upon variations in the level of industrial 
activity, the state of industrial technology, and other eco- 
nomic forces which are largely beyond the personal control of 
the individual wage and salary worker. The government employee, 
also a wage end salary worker, enjoys a measure of employ** 
ment security that is greater than that of the private wage and 
salary worker. This is so, because the variability of employment 
in government is largely a political decision and less likely 
to be the result of fluctuations in the level of demand for 
government services that have their origin in market forces. 

The economic security of the self-en^loyed, measured 
either in terms of earnings or in terms of the probability at 
tached to the expected duration of the enterprise's life, may be 
no greater than that of the private wage and salary worker. 
However, the relevant distinguishing characteristic is that the 
self-employed is a relatively independent person; he has greater 
personal control over his environment than doss the wage and 
salary worker in private industry or the wage and salary worker 
of the governmental unit. The unpaid family worker is of no 



'!*pecial 8ignificance*-he constitutes a very small proportion of 
the labor force, and his participation in the labor force is 
often not motivated by the necessity to support other persons. 



1. Highlights. 

A. A comparison of the sec tor '‘distribution of employed 
persons in the Region with the County reveals that the Region's 
labor force is more dependent than the County's labor force. 

The Region's labor force is slightly more concentrated in the 
private sector, but more than a slight difference exists 
between the proportion of the Region's labor force employed as 
wage and salary workers in private industry than is found to 
obtain the County as a whole. 

B. There axe 20 communities in which the percent of persons 
employed as wage and salary workers in private industry is equal 
to or greater than the average for the Region. 

1. The 10 ccmanunities with a high percent of persons 
in the wage and salary class within private industry are, in 
descending order: Wall, Braddock Hills, North Braddock, Glassport, 
Turtle Creek, West Hifflin, East Pittsburgh, Braddock, Port 

Vue, and Homestead. (Trafford portion of the Region is excluded.) 

In Wall, Braddock Kills, and North Braddock the 
percent of employed persons classified as wage and salary workers 
in private industry is 90 percent or more. 

2. The two communities with a low percentage of workers 
classified as wage and salary employees of p^rivate industry are 
West Elizabeth and VIhite Oak. The figures are 78.7 percent and 
80.3 percent, respectively. These are the only communities in 
which the figure lies below the average for Allegheny County. 

C. It is apparent, frixa the data contained in Table 
Xllla, that employmant in Pittsburgh is mainly a function of the 
community's distance from the City. The e»ipIoyment<*8tatu8 of 
these workers Is not directly affected by changes in the level 
of industrial activity that are confined tc the Mon»Tough Region. 



2. Implications ; 

A. According to the argument presented, it follows that 
the higher is the proportion of a cos^mmity's labor force that 
is engaged as wage and salary workers in private industry 
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the greater is the probable vuinerabiiity of this coonunity to 
higher rates of unesoploys^t. In unqualified terms this state- 
oent of an esq^cted relationship beteeen high labor market 
dependency and high unejnployinent rates is to be regarded as a 
®^re suggestion; posited only for the purpose of **narrcwing- 
down” the range of communities in which the activities of 
cooBunity action to prevent and ameliorate economic impcvarish- 
ment arc likely to be most necessary* 



Hore will be dcme with the data presented in Table XIII 
after the presentation of the Hi^lights of Tables XIV, XV, and 
XVI* See implications on pages 39 and 40* 

Tables XIV, XV, and XVI of Appendi:^. A, show the occupational 
classifications of the ea^loyed labor force in I960* The first 
shows the occupational distribution of the total labor force that 
was employed and that reported an occupation; the second shows 
the occupational distribution for enq>loyed males; the third 
sl^s the occupational distribution of employed females* Table 
shows the ^solute size of the «iq>loyed labor force for each 
community in I960'; the data are presented by ses* 

The occupational profile of the es^loyed labor force, 
it must be noted, is largely a reflection of the labor-input 
requirem^ts and the level of es^loym£n». in industry prevailing 
in the labor market for the Mon-Yhugh Region at the time of the 
Census enumeration* The occupatmal profile may be used to 
draw inferences about the quality of the labor force In each 
ccmmmity. One may generalize about the personal attributes of 
educational attaissuent levels, industrial training, and vocational 
es^rience that are likely to be correlates of a given occupa- 
tional class* 



3* Highliiditfi 

A. Total Labor Force 

I* The professional and ansgerial group cooq>rise8 
the best educated and trained component of the labor force* 

The ittcidence of unemployment is lowest for this class of workers; 
the duration of unesq^loymeot for a person in the professional and 
managerial class is likely to be shortest* 

The cocsaunities wi^ a relatively hi^ percentage 
of profMsloDal and manager.^ nl workers are, in alphalxstical 
order: Dravosburg, Bast HdKMsport, Elizabeth, Elizabeth 
Township, liberty, Hunball, Pitcairn, Vest Elisabeth, and White 
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Oak. Xn each, oore than 15 percent of the essployed labor force 
litio reported an occupation T?ere classified as members of this 
group. 



2* The sales and clerical grou^. is more likely to be 
composed of persons vho have con^leted at least eight years of 
school. However, there is likely to be a higih proportion of 
high school graduates within this group. In terms of en^loyment 
stability, this segment of the white-collar labor force is 
likely to be less subject to un&oplc^ent than the members of the 
blue-collar labor force and the incidence of long-term 
unes^leyment is likely to be less for this gtoup than it is for 
the blue-collar. 

The communities in which the proportion of sales 
and clerical workers exceeds 25 percent of the ^s^loyed labor 
force are, in alphabetical order: Dravosburg, East McKeesport, 
Elizabeth, Ibmhall, and Wilmerding. (Trafford is excluded.) 

3. The .craftsmen are the best trained and best 
educated meiabers of the blue-collar work force. They have the 
most stable eo^loyment pattern of all blue-collar workers, and 
they are least likely to experience periods of long-terns 
unemployment among the total blue-collar labor force. Their 
annual earxdags are generally hi^er chan those of the sales 
Sud clerical group; and the proportion of primary workers 
(heads of families or housdiolds) is likely to be greater in this 
group than aioong the sales and clerical workers. 

The communities in tdiich the proportion of 
craftsmen exceeds 25 percent of the eo^leyed labor force are, 
in alphabetical order: Elizabeth Township, Forward Township, 
Liberty, West Mifflin, and Whitaker. 

A. The operatives, service workers, and laborers 
are the ffleDd>ers of the labor force idio are likely to be the least 
educated and least trained. Workers in these groups are the ones 
that are likely to experience the most frequent periods of un- 
employaent; also, the incidence of long-term unenq>loyment is 
likely to be highest for these groups. Furthermore, in contrast 
to all other occupational groups, the socio-economic status of 
operatives, service workers, and laborers is likely to be low in 
any coonuttity. 



There are seven cooBiinities in which the proportion 
of the employed labor force classified as operatives, service 
workers, or laborers exceed^ 45 percent. In al^betical order: 
Braddock, East Pittsburg, Forward Townahip, Liaeoln, Worth 
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Braddock^ Rankin, and Vail* 

Male Labor Force 

1. In Braddock, Lincoln, Morth Braddock, Rankin, 
and Wall more than 50 percent o£ the employed males were classi- 
fied as being operatives, service workers, or laborers* 

C. F emale Labor Force 

1* In Rankin, 35*5 percent of all employed females 
were classified as white-collar workers* This was the lowest* 

The community with the highest proportion of 
faoale white-collar workers was White Oak* In this comimniity, 
80 percent of its employed women were white-collar workers* 



4* Implications 



A* The occupational structure of the labor force in any 
comottinity is largely outside of the control of the ccMsmunlty 
action leadership* However, a comsunity action program may be 
rndertaken to enable particular individuals or groups of 
individuals to qi^lify for lateral movement or for up-gradlt^g 
within the hlerarchy-of-skills that exidts in the given labor 
tuarket oi in markets outside the Region* Ac such, it is very 
likely that one principal client- type who may solicit the assis- 
tance of a. community action progriim or who may be sought-out 
by a communis action undertaking will be from the lowest po- 
sition of the hierarchy-of-skills* 

Thus, it may be said that the need for and the demand 
for the services of a community action program are likely to 
be high in coBaadnities with a hl^ proportion of its labor ^ 
force in the operative, service worker,' and laborer classifica- 
tions* These are the workers with the greatest vulnerability to 
the uncertainties of economic change* They are the most 
economically dependent persons in the labor force of a com- 
munity; they are most likely to constitute a significant propor- 
tion of the unemployed in any cooBunity, and they are probably 
the ones that are least capable of **£inancing*' themselves throu^ 
periods of unesployment without great difficulty* 

1* By matching the ccBsmmities with a high percen- 
tage of their total labor force in these occupational classes 
against the listing of ccmnunities in which a hi^ proportion 
of the labor force was employed as wage and salary workers in 
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prlvaca industry^ it becones possible to identify the coimmmlties 
in the ReKion in ^ich labor force dependency ta highest . The 
eirfit ^oBTOinitieg that are so designated, in alphabetical order . 
age; Sraddock. East Pittaburrfi. Glassoort. Hotsestead. n orth 
Braddoek, Rankin, Turtle Creek, and Wall » 

B. Ihc professional and managerial group, tog^^ther with the 
sales and clerical group, constitutes the vhite-collar labor 
force. This is the group that is likely to enjoy a relatively 
hi^ 80cio*ecGnomic position in a community. Also, this is the 
group that is probably the most capable of formulating and 
articulating Its points of vlev concerning the state of * 
poverty which it may believe exists within the cotammity. 
Communication between members of this group and the community 
action leaders is going to be hi^« 

Paradoxically, their conception of cocsounity "needs** 
with respect to the elimination or prevention of poverty in the 
community— is likely to be different from the conceptions of 
poverty among the blue*collar segment of the community, the ones 
with probably the greatest need«state. This is the group that 
is least able to formulate and articulate points of view about 
poverty, in general or in particular. The white-collar group is 
likely to be community-oriented; their picture of poxferty will 
focus upon deficiencies of facilities in the community, and not 
upon the personal needs and problcans of the isore econo^cally 
dependent.' 

Thus, the community action leaders of the Mon-Yough 
Region are advised to evaluate carefully the recommendations 
which it may receive from the various communities they are to 
serve. Furthermore, the community action leaders of the Region 
are advised to develop and to encourage the use of a communi- 
cation-network that will give to the less articulate an oppor- 
tunity for expression of their nssds. Also, the cesmsnity action 
leaders of the Region should take the initiative in studying 
and ascertaining the need for anti-poverty projects that may 
be necessary in the Region as a whole or in a single community 
within the Region. 



H, The Industrial Environment 

Table K91t of Appendix A, shows how employees of the 
manufacturing sector are distributed among the major industry 
groups within the sector and which are located in the Hon- 
Yougli Region. The es^lo]fment figures reflect the total volume 
of eo^li^fttent that is offered by nsnufecturing firms located in 
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the Region. It must be noted, hc\iever, that all persons from 
the Kon-?ough coomunlties ^o are ployed in manufacturing 
ate ..not necessarily en^loyei by the firms that are located vithin 
the Region, the data are presented for 1963, 1960, 1957, and 
1930. ' 



Table XVlIa of appendix A, shows how the total nimber of 
manufacturing firms that are located within the Region are 
iiistributed atsong the cttjor industry groups, for the years 
1963, 1960, 1957, and 1930. 



!• Highlichtfl 

A. The current volume of employment offered by the 
manufacturing sector represents from 60 to 65 percent of the 
total labor force in the entire Kon-Tou^ Region. 

1. The absolute cumber of jobs available in manu* 
facturing has declined steadily from 1957. From this, given the 
large net outward-migration of persons of labor force age from 
the Region, one may infer that the proportion of the labor force 
that finds empl<^m^t in manufacturing has been declining. 

B. Tfte principal manufacturing employer is the primary 
metals industry. It accounts for over 50 percent of all current 
jobs in manufacturing activity going on in the Region. This 
industry's position of dominance extends throughout the period 
for which the data are presented. 

1. In 1963 there were 12 firms engaged in the primary 
metals industry; this represents 7 percent of all the manu- 
facturing employers located in the Region. 

C. 1&6 second largest source of es^loyisent in manu- 
facturing is provided by the electrical machinery industry. 

This industry accounts for about 20 percent of all manufacturing 
jobs in the Region. 

1. In 1963 there were 4 firms engaged in the pro- 
duction of electrical o^cbinery; this represents less than 
3 percent of all iwinufacturing empl^ers in the Region. 

B. The taetal-dependeht industries— firms whose location 
in the Hoh-Yous^ Region resulta from tiie pretence of the primary 
metal producers— provide etDplbymasit for approxiaately 40 
percent of the pereoos involved in manufacturing activities. 

This pattern of enploynent hae been relatively stable during the 
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33-year period for which data are presented. 

In the aggregate, the natal industries eisploy more than 
90 percent of the nanufacturing labor force at work in the 
Region. 

This means that the netal industries' employment 
voltoae is about equal to 60 percent of the total size of the 
labor force in the entire Mon-You^ Region. This pattern has 
been unaltered from 1963. 



2. Inplications 

A. Manufacturing is the principal source of employment for 
a major portion of the Mon-Yough labor force. The manufacturing 
activity is. highly concentrated within a single type of industry, 
and there is a particrlar lack of industrial diversification in 
the Region. Furthexmore, in addition to en^loyment concentration, 
the en^loyment status of persons in the manufacturing sector 
of the Region is^greatly contingent upon the decisions of a 
relatively small number of en^loyers. 

1%e industrial environioent constitutes a given to the 
coamunity action leaders. Events within the industrial envirou- 
ment are largely outside of the influence of community actiem 
programs, but the nature of the environment has important im- 
plications for the community action program. First, the conxmmlty 
action leaders are advised to establish a communication-network 
with the dominant firms (derating in the manufacturing sector. 

This should enable the community action program to_plan activities 
that would be needed as a leaponae to untoward economic changes, 
and to reduce the economic and social dislocations that are 
associated with such changes with a miniptum of delay. 

Second, the community action leader's are advised 
to secure the cooperation of employers and new eoqiloyers in 
the Region to better plan and prepare for the effective utiliza- 
tion of the Region's manpower. It is by keeping informed about 
the prospecjtive changes In the demand for labor that the com- 
munity-action programs can be expected to make a significant 
contribution to the prevention of economic and social disloca- 
tion within the Region. In line with this objective, then, 
the coamunity action leaders are urged to establish and to main- 
tain contact with all organizations that are Involved with chan- 
ging the structure of the Region's economic environment. 
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Chapter 4 - CoBBBunltv Actlcn In The Mon'^Youg h 
Regjcm! Ax Study In Organizational 
Synthesis 

A* Introduction^ 

The earnest national eifort to eradicate poverty has engraved 
uneasy images upon the American isind. The urbra ghetto, the sub- 
marginal famer and the migratofjf laborer aymbolite conditions 
which stand as the foes of the u^r on poverty. Poverty in the 
smaller cities and towns is less easily draoatized and therefore 
may receive less attention than that fdiich is concentrated in the 
decaying slum or suggested by th^ rural sbach. In the intsrsticies 
lie very many towns, fsost of which have their poor. Some of these 
towns are isolated and dispersed, while others fall into natural*^ 
clusters, related to each other by a cocBBon dependence upon the 
same economic activity. 

One such cluster occupies the southeast portion of Allegheny 
County. Its communities are strung along the Mbnongahela and 
Toughiogheny River valleys, extending u p aa gd and away from the 
rivers over an abrupt and uneven terrain. Crowding the banks of 
these rivers are the elongated mills idiich give the region its 
essential character and most of its wage-earners their employment. 



1 - This study has been carried out principally by the two writers 
but also through the partic^ation and cooperation. of very many 
others. The two authors together with the ''university 
reaaarchtr" refarrad to in tha mamsecript have, tinea Daeeaber, 
1964, acted as participant observers with and of the people 
and the events describ^ in the report. They have bees pro- 
vided with constant access to documents, records, offices, 
formal meetings, conferences, and very many informal conver- 
sations. They have sought to be present not continuously, but 
often enough to serve the double purpose of accurate description 
of significant actions, and of construction of an analytic 
scheme ("the synthetic process") which could he developed to 
the point at which it would yield hypotheses for the study of 
the evolution of organir».tion for cosonmity action. 

To acknowledge by name the debt owed by the authors to everyone 
who mads this study possible would be to identify persons who 
might not wish to have their work publicized, p^ticularly under 
the interpretatioas of it which are given in the report. The 
authors are nonetheless grateful for the privileges which have 
been, extended to them. 
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The t5»mcmbered pas' the present and the £oc;eeable future of the 
Mon-You?h (pronounced Hon-Yock) area pivot around steel. Produc- 
tivity in the nllls and prosperity for the region's families are 
locked intc nearly a one-to-one relation. A strike, a shutdown, 
or a cutback is immediately felt. 

Despite the ^Act that this comer of Pennsylvania no longer 
holds a pronounced advantage over the rest of the country in the 
production of steel - its juxtaposition to stores of coal having 
been overcome both by removal of much of the coal and by the use 
of other forms of power - there is little expressed feeling of 
apprehension about the decline or death of steel production in the 
valleys. 2 On the other hand there are signs - usually not unam- 
biguous to be sure - that this may be the hard fact of the future. 
Steelworkers have known periods of unemployment in the past when 
the market for their product was depressed. They see new mills 
being erected elsewhere, but not at home. But they have also 
known revivals; a mill ^11 close or will be reduced to two shifts 
but will return after a time to full operation. Thus they are not 
f'iclined to plan now for the worst eventuality, and perhaps are 
wot even disposed to contemplate it. As one long-time resident 
put it: "As long as the smoke keeps coming out of those stacks, 

wc*re all right." 

A few others not quite so intimately affected have another 
cpiaion. They accept as basic premise that over the next genera- 
tion steel will lose much of its Importance In the area. Vigor- 
ous foreign and doo^stic competition will make its production 
in thsse valleys steadily less profitable, and unemployment will 
mount as mills close and as Jobs are "absorbed" through auto- 
mation* Representatives of the steel companies themselves do not 
endorse this view, even privately. But at least one of them has 
conceded that the future is uncertain, and that it is possible 
that changing conditions in the marketplace may force some 
closings. 3 



2 - That is, there is little spontaneous expression of this 

apprehension. That there is much concern held below this sur- 
face is evidenced by the anxious sentiments collected by a 
newspaper reporter in response to his direct questions about 
the futures of citixeos in the region, cf. The Wall Street 
Journal . June 27, 1966, p. 1. 

3 - Deraonal eonaunication. 
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It was through these circumstances that residents of the Mon- 
r^h region saw the evolution of the design for a '’great society," 
One of its harbingers, the tianpower Development and Training Act, 
sras spon^red in the House by the area's Congressional representa- 
tlve. ms occurred during the early portion of the present 
^riod of steadily increasing national productivity, at a time 
when Mra-Tough was still • as it is not now - 4caigoat£!d as a de- 
pressed economic area. The Economic Opportunity Act followed to 
create the possibility for collective effort to deal both with 
then^isting poverty and unemployment as well as to construct 
machinery to cope with the human problems which would Inevitably 
arise in the event of the loss of jobs in the mills. 



Not more than a handful — a score at the most — of the 
people who were la a position to link the services offered by the 
sconraic Opportunity Act with the problems of the whole region 
wed to act, at least in the first months following its passage, 
we of these who felt moat strongly that the region had already 
oegun to follow a generally downward course w^s neither a resl- 
dent of it nor an employee within it. Nonetheless his position 
in the headquarters of the United Steelworkers of America gave 
Mm a stake in It and some leverage to do something about it. He 
personally conducted a "save Mon-Yough’’ canpaign by knocking on 
doors in Washington and in nearby universities, by alerting officials 
to pr^isions of the bill well before it became lew, and by dis- 
cwering in a district office of his union several men who sav 

the problCT and the opportunity as he did, and who were ready to 
go to work. 



This OSWA official was also instrumental in urging several 
professors at The Pennsylvania State University to consider Mon- 
Yough as a prime area for their research on manpower problems. A 
^ntract between the thiited States Office of Education and The 
diversity ^was entered into and The Institute for Research on Human 

Resources a^isumed responsibility for the work which leads to this 
report. 

^ dvents^^ihlch have unfolded in the Intervening three years, 

in the wake of this^initlal recognition and impetus, form a 

natural history of the development of organization for coaonsnity 
action. ^ 

.. 1 . cwivenlent to recognize^Siir^teses in this history, 

though it Is important to emphasise that t&a phases w^re not as 
shaply derarcated from each other as the follow^ labels may 

^ly: (1> Asplrational. (2) MobUizlng, (3) Formalizing^ and 
(w) Synthesizing. 



la fchls list deslgnatee the early period when a 
handfuA of psople,^ Including somje in USWA, defined the region’s 
essentially econcnalc problem » dllixgBOsed Kcn»Yough as the victim 
or a progressive disease (Increasing numbers of unemployed and 
wderemployed) , and set forth asi>irations which would bring about 
8 recovery*. Even though ’community action” was not then a by- 
word (m it became later in the wake of ttze passage of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act), the founders were firm in their ideolo- 
gical cott/lctioa that the region' could only be revived to the 
^tent that its poorer families could be assured of opportunities 
for remunerative work, for adequate education, mid generally for 
full access to the cultural resources of 20th century America. 

NO single point in time separates the aspiratlcnal phase from the 
second or mobilizing stage, for almost as soon as aspirations had 
oeceme fixed, the founders began to increase their number of 
committed citize^is by endeavoring to mobilize individuals and 
groups to their caise; This was a slow and greidual process which 
did not cease in early 1965 xdLth the incorporation of the Mon- 
Yough Community Action Committee. 

Incorporation, marking as it did the beginning of the Foraaii- 
, zing period, gave additional Impetus to the mobilizing work and 
provided a mechaalsm within and through which mobilizing could be 
acco^lished. Mobilizing was a necessary pre-condition for the 
final pha^. Synthesizing, which will presently be discussed in 
detail* %e synthetic process had really coimenced somewhat 
earlier, but it was given special stimulus in November, 1965, when 
the Mon-?ough Community Action Committee (MTCAC) received its 
f»st Federal grant, and in the following month when a full-time 
director was appointed, and a staff hired* 



r cliaptdr captures, it is hoped, the most salient features 

of the history of this community action and la presented as a case 
stuifly • 



B, The Process of Svnthesiglng 

Community action, by its very nature, is a synthesizing 
process. On its face it is composed of individuals, distributed 



4 - For an earlier statement and application of this concept, see 
James D. Thompson and Robert «. Rawkes, ’*Dlg*stcr,,:€o*Kai^ 
Organisation, and Administrative Process,” la George W. Baker 
and flwight W* Gherman, editors. Man and Societv in Disaster. 
Basic Bocks, Mew York, 1962, p. 268 et seq* 



* c^ttees ^*ich are responsible to an executive 

rfJn “y "“t a paid staff. The people 

1*0 are Reived ordinarily bring a reaevolr of public splrU L 

oMif guided by their conmltnent to the 

?w Itself. The lapresslon ohlch is created Is 

organl*atlon grows naturally, even spontaneously, oUt 
vL.«?= ** c<«nuaity betterment shared by the Indi- 

In^r u enough as a generalisation. It 

clo^rall Insufficient description. Many of the parti- 

not act solely as Individuals. Biey typically also 

of Jn community In oagolns organizations 

business, religious, charitable, 

'**'* ‘'“y ®“®P‘ community 
likely be Infused with some of the purposes for which 
already iforking la tbelr other memberships. Thus vhile 
^ officially designated representatives of any 
constituency, they do introduce into their new 
®“y diverse interests which they are 

^^^PVOttunity to further the reallrctloe of these 
f>StAv* 4 uL 5^® being a sensible and consistent ground cn which 
place**^ attracted to join In community action in the first 



an at^fc of viewing the natter nay snack of opportunism, 

capture for one s own use a fledgling orgaalration 
ffoAifl settled upon its own structure iind specific 

rtf 1 ^ necessary Implication. It 1« possible that 

S occasioned a caU l:or cnanunlty action 

place is congruent with the special aims of many 

^^rcnd the reach of any single one. 
equally opportunistic for the original spon- 
ff! organization to seek the Involveneat of such 

sponsors may hope to atttract not only 
resources of many fndivlduals, but: the cooper- 
ff perteps some of the resources of their other organl- 

^ ® cocaaunity oiganization which has been 

^ fisting organizations ar.tuall^F becones a 

^thesis of all of then. It is in this sense that commuiilty 

ff Aifl T P'°8*®®8®8t nay be viewed as t growing synthesis 
of already present mattrials. o ^ 

ftil conception. It is nonetheless use- 

ihl aupplies a baselitne against which the effort to organise 

^ compared. The Idea of a eiynthetic 

5? questions which ace ger- 



???_^??_?*8ht be overlook^. It lamedjtoteiy^^ ra"tai^toiy 

1.0 ascertain which of thra might have 



of prenent organizations 
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^gltioate reaeon to lend support and energy to a new enterprise, 
w tne ot^r aide It sensitises planners to that category of organ!- 
^ti^s which have ends in contradiction to those of the planners. 

residual group of organize- 
wuld simply be Indifferent to the new alms. With 
this Initial mapping in hand» the sponsors may then proce^ to 
assess the distribution. Does the first group of potentially 
riendly organizaticms show promise of being congenial to each 
ether as well as to the planned action? Are they collectively 
strong enough to overcome or neutralize the resistance of the ' 

sec^ group? Are there steps which can be taken to convert in- 

^ third group into wiUlsg partici- 
paaks? ms query raises the possibility that a newly formed 
rganuMtion icay provide machinery for the indirect enhancement 
Off ^is of escisteat organizations. Even though there might seem 
s no cosaaon element between a profit-seeking business firm and 

community organization, it might be demonstrable 
nn.it ^^ second may incidentally alter their cofZDon 

ernronment In ways which contribute to the profitability of the 




ultimately sought, according to this idealized con- 
ception, is a synthetic organization which unites the mobillzable 
coD^ments of organizations with similar goals, while protecting 
dictation by one or a few of these organizations, 
wuije preserving the integrity of its own mission. It 
should be clear from this prescription that no real organization 

ffllrj perfection. Organlzatloas which 

participate in the synthesis through their members will exert con- 

4 ..tT «nounts. Goals and purposes of the participants 

which in the abstract seemed to be congruent will not always coln- 
when cou^ete issues are posed. Sined the general mission 
vm ^essarlly take on more refined meaning in the light of 
^clfic actions decided upon by the synthetic organization, there 

^ possibly constant tension between the hopeful 
alsslon, and the meaning of the consequences, 
L u action. At critical points this tension, 

l^cn Bomally inspires constructive discussion about goals, may 
ceeone ^eat enough to arouse destructive accusations of willful 
c^romise of these goals. In these circumstances the organiza- 
may well have to make a trying decision between an alteration 
of its goals and the defection of an important member. 

organization, as any other, will move through its 
^ InitUl growth to the stage at which its structure, its 
operating goals do indeed become relatively 
fixed, i^titutionalized. Xnstltutionalization is doubly faceted. 

Because it links ratlo^lly eatablishad routines with the t^ued 

* — * . ♦ 

» > • * 
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goals wMch these routlneB serve, it tends to suffuse these 
routines thasaelves with the intrinsic meaning attached to the 
values, thus making the routines difficult to change without seem- 
ing to do violence to. the values. At the same time Institutionali- 
zation provides the foundation for regularity and the predictability. 
It not only channels the aotivaticc of members, but also supplies 
uomative justification for this channeling, at once reducing 
imcertalnty and surrounding prescribed actions with a sense of 
essential rightness. The perfectly institutionalized organi- 
zation then has so trouble eliciting cooperation from its members, 
but it is fearfully vulnerable to changes in its environment that 
would force it to adapt by revising its goals and procedures. 



C. Historical Background of Community Action in Mon-Yough . 

The Hon-Yough Commimity Action Cocoaittee had not yet reached 
the point at which it could become settled into an institutionalized 
form; it is still in an early phase of its development. Created 
as an independent, non-profit corporation in early 1965, it passed 
through Its formalizing phase as a cocsoittee coiq>osed of volun- 
teers who were drawing plans for their permanent organization. 

This was officially inaugurated December of that year with the 
receipt of a grant of $27,997 from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, supplesented by local contributions from the United Steel 
Workers of toerica ($2500) and several of the municipalities in 
the region. This grant provided for the employment of a small 
staff (a director, an associate director, two secretaries and an 
aide) and the acquisition of office space and equipment. The 
grant guaranteed support for the organization through June, 1966s, 
by which time proposals for specific programs to reduce poverty in 
Mon-Yough would have to be designed, approved and financed through 
further gremts in order to insure tte continuance of llfCAC. Thus 
for the first time the organization was in day-to-day operation. 

This report reviews the organizational aspects of its effort and, 
without assigning praise or blame, describes the character of the 
principal problems which MfCAC has been obliged to confront and to 
try to solve. 

In the aspirational period, before MYCAC was formed or even 
conceived, there had been a brief history of cogmunlty action in 
Mon-Yough directed mainly toward the problems of unalloyed and 
unskilled workers. In the wake of the passage of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (sponsored by the congressman represent- 
ing the Hon-Yough region) a local MDTA advisory committee had 
been appointed, chaired by an official of the USHA. This committee, 
acting in cooperation with the director of the local office of 
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the Bureau of EBplo^nent Security and hla staff, had been Instru- 
Qiental in planning and requesting federal support for several 
courses through uhlch people in the area were given vocational 
training or retraining. i ' 

While these conventicmal prograas met, at least in part, a 
need made sore urgent by the area’s d^ressed econosic condition at 
that time, they did not reach to the core of what the conaittee 
believed to be the fundmental deficiency of many adults in the 
region, viz., their lack of the fundanental skills provided by 
public education. These people had been “dropouts'^ before the 
word was popularized and had cone to staxkt for a national probles. 
Though MDTA made no explicit provision for general education as 
an appropriate area for manpower training, the Hon-Tough group wss 
able to secure authorization for such a program under Title I of 
the Act, defining its plan as a research and demonstration project. 
Thus In 1964 an evening course in secondary education was conducted 
which gave high school equivalency certificates to those who com- 
pleted it. 

As the bill to fight poverty was being discussed in Congress, 
the MDTA advisory comaittee began to widen its horizons and, by the 
end of 1964, had begun to consider ways in which the Mon-Tough, 
region could effectively initiate programs which would fall under 
the Economic Opportunity Act. In December of 1964 this committee, 
now calling itself the T!on-Yough Community Action Program Advisory 
Committee^ sponsored an area meeting which broi!ght the Ihider Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and 
several other federal officials, to McKeesport for two days. The 
subsequent report which this informal committee delivered to 



5 - There is no stipulated procedure whereby responsibility for 
organizing a cocsBunity, for the purpose of securing funds under 
the Economic Opportunity Act, is officially vested in one per- 
son or group. Any citizen who is minded to may seek to collect 
others into a committee and go to work. Eventually, of course, 
a coomittee must receive recognition from the Washington 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and such recognition is under- 
stood to be contingent upon the reprasentatirmness of the 
committee, particularly with respect to the group which the 
Act is intended to benefit: the poor. In the present case 
the Mbn-Tough MDTA Advisory Committee had been encouraged to 
take initial steps toward broader community action by the 
Mayor of McKeesport. 
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municipal officials and Interested cltlcens throughout the region 
coonented upon the thf^ses stated by these visitors and looked for- 
ward to the future: 

” • • The Isport of their nessages was that the local 
cononinity oust assuoK local initiative if it is to 
benefit froa the antipoverty legislation. 

Kore than one speaker indicated that many of the 
coBUunities In Mon-Yough were too small to mount pro- 
grams that would meet erea needs. Cooperation is 
essential, but the multiplicity of governmental units 
in the Hon-Yough area makes it Imperative to obtain 
a full-time professional coordinator familiar with 
the needs and available resources. 

The coordinator would operate In close coopera- 
tion with . . . the Allegheny County Director of 
Economic Opportunity. Since (he) is nominally respon- 
sible for carrying the program to 128 comounlties in 
Allegheny County, the Advisory Committee believes 
that any move to provide (him) with assistance will 
be welcomed. In no way is it the intent of the 
Committee to Interfere with or slow down either the 
County Coomissioners* program or those now underway 
in Hon-7ough area coomunities. 

If the proposal to establish a full-time pro- 
fessional position responsible to the Hon-Tough Coa- 
Kunity Action Committee meets with the approval of 
governmental leaders of the Hbn-Yough area communi- 
ties, then it is the Intent of your Advisory 
Committee to process incorporation papers and the 
request for professional staff as rapidly as 
possible."^ 

This passage indirectly highlights one problem of the mobili- 
sing phase which was, and continues to be, difficult to overcome: 
the necessity for many community action workers to coaptehend the 
very cocsplez organisational situations and workii\g procedures 
Imposed upon the Hon-Tough committee. In addition to the effort 



6 - This is an excerpt froa page# 8 and 9 of **A Proposal for a 
Hon-Yough Area Community Action Program** which was trans- 
mitted by the Chairman of the Hbnr>7ough Community Action Pro- 
gram Advisory Coomittee under a cover letter dated January 
25, 1965. 
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required to understand the relevant provisions of the legislation, 
it was necessa^ for workers to separate the functions of the 
MDXA Coomlttee and the Hon-Yough Conmunity Action Comnittee, and 
further to keep distinct the different missions of the County 
Coamittee, the Mon-Yough Committee and the local committees in 
scae of the municipalities* Since all of these organizations 
were beglcnlng work at about the same time and therefore could not 
use past accomplishments as concrete illustrations of their pur- 
poses, they were constrained to state their goals In general, and 
therefore rather ambiguous, terms. It was especially trying for 
Mon-Yough sponsors to have to explain these intricacias to each 
new person from whom coopeiation was sought or participation 
requested. It would be unc'erstandable if some prospective volun- 
teers were discouraged fron. participation because they misunder- 
stood these arrangements or could not understand why they were so 
complicated. 

In the spring of 1965 this temporary advisory coiaalttee was 
transformed, through incorporation as a private and not-for-profit 
organization, into the Mon-Yough Conounity Action Committee, Inc- 
Since its bylaws provided that each of the 31 constituent communi- 
ties in the region should appoint one member to the Committee, 
there was little overlap between the composition of the new and old 
conoittees. However, MICAC's elected officers had all been active 
during the earlier formative months, and the M7CAC president 
represented continuity with the work of earlier years for he had 
been, and continued to be, the chairman of the MDIA advisory 
conmittee. Thus the work of the mobilizing period carried commu- 
nity action directly into its formalizing stage. 

With iscorporatlon completed, MTCAC turned to the task of esta- 
blishing Itself on a permanent basis. Tlrst it urged each muni- 
clpedity to pass a resolution in its council officially recogniz- 
ing HTCAC as the regional agent to coordinate conaunity action, 
and to contribute $75 or $100 (depending upon whether its popu- 
lation was less or more than iO,OCT) to MTCAC. The USKA had already 
pledged $2500 to MTCAC. This together with the local contribu- 
tions would provide the $3000 which was needed for MTCAC's ten 
percent share of the approximately $30,000 whidi would underwrite 
the pemanoit organization for the flrat eight months of its life. 
MTCAC would be able to move forward, from a committee composed of 
volunteers which met monthly to an organization ti^dth a aalnried 
staff which would be in dally operation, aa toon aa it could 
write its prc^sal for a program development grant, receive 
approval for that grant both from the County Office and from 
Washington, and hire its people. 
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These actions consumed all of the months from the spring 
through late fall of 1965* Approval by the County Comnlttee was 
delayed by that Coamlttee's request that H7CAC add members to its 
board who were poor. This necessitated a revision of the bylaws 
permitting the Board to appoint people who had not been nominated 
by local municipalities. (It seemed unrealistic for HYCAC to 
require some of its communities to be represented by people who 
were poor* while others were given free choice.) The question 
of the relationship between H7CAC and the Coimty Coomittee* which 
is discussed below, could not be settled in one meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the two bodies. Before agreement was finally reached 
on guidelines which would regulate this relatlonahlp, both grotq>s 
appealed to the Office of Economic Opportunity in Washington. The 
subsequent exchanges of correspondence along the lines of this 
triangle continued until September, when the County Office of 
Economic Opportunity forwarded to Washington 'the HTCAC request 
for a program development grant. Because this appllmtlon was 
not prepared in full accordance with established pm^ures it 
was returned to MECAC for a final rewriting, with result that 
it was not until the first of December that money made available 
and the assen^led staff could commence work. 

The account ao far records the chronology of t^fficial events 
in the formation of HYCAC but it neglects what the participants 
thesiielves would call the "real work" of organisation-building. 

At loaat in the Hon-Tough valleys people did not move spontaneously 
to cooperate, even with the Incentive of a 90 percent offer from 
the ftederal government. Communication about this opportunity 
throui^h conventional channels is alow and unreliable. Even when 
it is efficient It is ordinarily insufficient because responsibility 
to respond to it has not been inatitutlonalised. Those who would 
be the beneficiaries of the action, the poor, are among the last 
to become acquainted with the opportunity. In any case they lack 
experitmce in the tactics of collective organisation and the 
bureaucratic ways of appealing to, and working through, a federal 
agency. Public officials were free to Involve themselves or not, 
as they chose, and in Hon-Tough there were acme who made the first 
decision and others who made the second. 

In consequence it fell to the earlier advisory committee, and 
later to HICAC (which meant, for the most part, its officers) to 
employ the telephone and the written eomeun.lcati<n, but mainly 
the voice in face-to-face contact with myriad mej'ore, counellmei, 
school offielala, bualneasmen, r^raeentatlvaa of voluntary 
aesoclatlo&e (such aa the TWCA, the Hon-Tough Aesoclatlon for 
Katarde^l Children and the KAACP), end very maeqr Individuals 
(such es the director of the regional Bureau of Bi^loyment Security 
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and the director of the area 'a industrial developnent organization) 
to gain at least the tacit. If not the active, st^port of segments 
of all of the communities mhlch might be affected by MTCAC*s work. 
Nor is this list exhaustive. To . it should be added the director 
and members of the County Coomlttee, the members of the various 
local coMBunlty action coamlttei^ whidi were being formed through 
the period, officials In Barris^irg and In ISashlngton, staff 
members and occasionally officers of the bSNA, and - by no means 
least - the area's representative In Congress and meidjers of his 
staff. Had It not already been Nell-known that an informal process 
of communication and persuasion is Indlspciisable to organization- 
building, the Mon-Tough experience would tiave sufficed to prove 
the point. 

Through the winter, spring and susmer of 1965 this informal 
process was carried forward by someone wh)se original mandate did 
not call for this at all. One researcher on the staff of the 
Institute for Research on Hunan Resources had been assigned to 
assist the MDTA advisory committee and the Bureau of Enplo^^ent 
Secitflty in their work of planning new training programs. Almost 
imperceptibly his role was altered by the pressure of events and 
by his own inclination. Developing support for new MDTA programs, 
and making institutional arrangements for them, was so closely 
akin to the natter of organlzlmg the r^lon to confront Its 
poverty that It would have been difficult for this researcher 
to confine himself to the^first and to ignore the second. In time 
he became accepted and rather well-known as a proponent of MTCAC. 
Despite this involvement, he retained his principal status as an 
"outsider from a Ikiiversity," making it more possible for him 
to assure any who were apprehensive that ha was not acting for 
any special interest group within the community. 

A detailed account of his day-by«dlay activities, contained 
In a diary which he kept, affirms that "Informal organizing'* 
occupied most of his daylight hours on Monday through Thursday of 
every week (when he was on "detached service" In HcXeesport; on 
Friday he returned to State College to teach his course) , and 
very many of his evenings as well. Cn an "average" day he might 
spend the morning In the headquarters office of an oil coiqiany, 
seeking their technical advice and their assurance of opportunities 
for enplojrment for men who would be trained as service station 
attendants In an MDTA program. In the afternoon he might alt 
down In a borough hall with councUaen, appraising them of the 
opportunities in the Economic Opportunity Act and urging them to 
contribute money and at least one person to MTCAC. In the even- 
ing he might speak to the members of a union local, loqilorlng 
them to press their municipal councils to enlist In the wer on 
poverty. 
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As MTGAG efolved It beceae sppsreat to soiis that this 
resesrcbet ms the logical person to becoiae the director as soon 
as that position could be created; be was virtually doing the 
director’s work without the title. Be night have been offered the 
position had be wanted lt» but he did not. He dld» ho w e ver , take 
a leading part In the ssaich for and selection of a director, and 
In so doing was able to supply essential continuity to HYCAC. 

In thinking about who the first director should be, he was 
guided by nai^ hints and cues he bad Inadvertently gathered In 
the course of his Infomal organising. To select a person from 
the region would necessarily nesn selecting that person fron one of 
the 31 coaounltles. Be wished to avoid any feeling that one 
eoBBKjnlty had been "favored”, particularly If that coonunlty 
should turn out to be KcXeesport. (Through aU of this history 
Many participants have been sensitive to the possibility that 
soaller cooBaunltlea night cone to see H7CAC as being dominated 
by Its largest city). The natter would be solved, he believed. 

If a qualified outsider could be found. 

Bis contenplatlon also led hln to consider whether the director 
should be white or Negro. The fact that nany large cities, Includ- 
Ing neighboring Pittsburgh, had appointed a N^o to this position 
bad already deflzied this Issue, farther, there was sentlsent 
anong sooe Negroes In Non->Yough that, because the national war on 
poverty had been conceived as a "prograa for Negroes," a Negro 
should be selected. On the other hand his hints and cues had 
told him that soce of the coonunlty stqiport he had already generated 
night be jeopardised If a Negro were made director. In lUvUstra- 
tlon, he had been told by an official In one munlclpedlty that 
"soBHi of the council nenbers here are suspicious of this poverty 
war. They don’t like the Idea of a program directed to the bene* 
fit of just one groi^«" (In contest, the reference wss unmls* 
takaably to Negroes). 



Instead of being swfqred by the "pressure" on one side or the 
other, this rssesrehe'r retained an open nlnd, consulted with many 
Individuals and groups including the officers, and includ- 
ing also the local leaders of the N&ACP. As It happened two of 
these KAACP leaders were social workers and were also active in 
KfCAC. They, and one white social worker, had vide acquaintance 
with other neoibers of their profession In the county and were 
able to Identify, rather quickly, one conpnmlty worker In Pitts- ^ 
burgh who presented the professional quaUflcatloos deslrsd by 
MTGiC. Though white, his known ability and his personal attributes 
(he bid worked closely with one of the Negro social workers) 
made hln acceptable to the Negro Isadeirs. His vllllnsocss to take 



the position aade the reaalnder of the selection process satODstlc 
eod ratine* The HTCAC Board approved his appointment and the 
question of the color of hls,skln was never publicly discussed. 

Tte organising wrk of this university researcher throws Into 
relief some of the characteristics of the social "change agent.” 
htoaelf uncoomltted to any side of a local Issue which might 
divide Its cltlsenSf he could bs trusted by all. By showing 
through hto own actions that he would not betray confidences » he 
was able (or so It surely seems to the writers) to learn the 
real Interests and private lientlments of very many people. 

Then by guiding a whole organization, through his close relation 
to Its officers, away from Issues which might be explosive, he 
was able to set It on a course which all members could readily 
acc^t. Whether, in the ultimate Judgment which might be made on 
this utter, this accomplishment Is an absolute good Is for some* 
one else to decide. What can be said here Is that, as a conse- 
quence of the Intervention of this "change agent,” MfCAC was 
created and sent Into Its formalizing phase with a m-tn-fmim of 
internal friction among Its members. Disharmony has been so con- 
splcwus by Its absence that an observer, mindful of the Intra- 
mural struggles which have marked the organization of conwmlty 

action co^ttees la other areas, might find MTCAC board meetings 
almost dull. ^ 

Informal organizing" has also been an almost constant pre- 
occupation of the Director and Associate Director of H7GAC. After 
opening their off Ice in December, 1965, th^ had Just seven months 
to generate plans and programs sufficiently attractive to local 
citizens and to OEO officials to warrant further contributions 
from each In the one-to-nlne ratio/. 

To accomplish this the new director first Interviewed many 
c^ldates for his staff, eventually selecting a social worker im 
assoctote director (Negro), two secretaries (one Negro, one 

young military veteran and graduate of an MDIA 
program as office aide (Negro) . The staff then moved along several 
lines alnultaneously. Some of these (assisting Individual 
comt^inltles to form their community action committees, seeking 
the participation of people as volunteers for H7GAC, consoli- 
dating relations with municipal officials and organizational 
leaders generally) were continuations of the earlier efforts of 
the Dhiverslty researcher and HZCAC’s officers. Others had not 
been attack^ systematically before the staff arrived! (ascertaln- 
tog tiM! needs of the poor In Hbn-Tough, Inventorying the pro- 
fessional services avaUable which might be Integrated Into MICAC 
programs, and the preparation of proposals for programs which 
would serve the poor). This last ts^ was tsrgent. If not 
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Completed early 1^66, tiiere would not be enough time 
ifor processitj^ and rculew of its applications in other headquarters 
before the noUey wouid stop ab the end of June. 

In April, HIGAC sent forward Its request for a -conduct and 
a&dnlstration grant to provide funds for Its staff and office, 
following this in Hay with applications for two programs, cne 
of which would open coamunlty centers for the poor in several 
IfesHTough coiuQunlties, while the other would Identify potential 
drop-outs anong high school youths and attempt to deter them 
through part*tisie jobs and the services of social case workers* 

As this report is being written In August, M7CAC has received 
OBO approval for Its conduct and administration grant which will 
support It through August, 1967. The program for drop-outs has 
been deferred and the proposal for community centers, now approved 
by the County, has been stmt to Kashlngton* 



0* Mov€!!aent toward Synthesis in MYCAC 

If the task of achieving internal cohesion anong Its Indi- 
vidual members has proceeded smoothly, the complementary problem 
of establishing synthesis has been more difficult, mainly because 
of (1) the relative dearth of appropriate organizations which 
might natinrally join community action in Hon-Yough and (2) the 
double requirement that HYCAC relate its activities "downwards" 
with those of local coamunlty action committees and "upwards" 
with those of the County Cocomittee* 

Comparable organizations in very large cities have been able 
to attract services and contributions of an extended array of 
professional apecfallats drawn from public school systems, 
university faculties, research Institutes, public and private 
social agencies, employment agencies, cburcbea, aasoclatlona 
benefiting handicapped groups, and many others* Thelv synthe- 
sized organizations are in large part an amalgam from all of 
these and more* Mon-Tough, for its population (more than a 
quarter of a million in 1960), has a relatively small complement 
of such ancillary organizations, and what they have are under- 
staffed in relation to regional need and limited in their 
financial support* For example, there la only one college In the 
region, a branch of Tlie Pennsylvania State University* There la 
one facility addressed to the needs of retarded people, a work- 
shop which uses one floor of a McKeesport building, but it can 
aecoamod**,te at most 20 people* One regional office of the state 
eoploymeut service is available to Hon-Yough residents seeking 
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Jobs or nev Jobs. While representatives from these and various' 
other service organizations generally expressed Interest in M7CAC 
axid occasionally came to its meetings or took part in its activities, 
there was only one person (aside fro^i officers aud manors of the 
Board and committees) in the category of those whose professional 
advice would be useful to MYCAC who, from the beginning, regularly 
came to Board meetings. She was a social worker who recognized 
that an organizing committee of laymen might be able to use the 
counsel of a professional. She was not even a resident of Mon- 
Tough, and has since moved away from the area. The presence of 
Just this one person symbolized the absence in Mon-Tough of 
specialists idsose professional commitment would lead them to 
beome engaged in a community endeavor which depended for its succeas 
upon expertise which they possessed. 

In the above list of kinds of organizations which might 
become active partners in MYCAC there is one which, of necessity, 
is as well represented in Hon-Tough as it is everyvihere else: 
the public schools. This is also the organization which again, of 
necessity, has much first-hand experience with poverty through its 
teaching of children from low-income families. Its professional 
staff meiid>ers might be expected to volunteer in ntsaberf to place 
their special knowledge in the service of MYCAC. Several Ifon- 
Tough school districts did sponsor Headstart programs in the 
euamet of 1965, MYCAC 's board includes two school teachers, and 
at least one other school teacher is active in its work. 

The second of the two enumerated problems which made synthesis 
difficult points to the most persistent chr«Uenge which MYCAC has 
favced, a challenge which was imbedded in the conditions which 
surrounded its birth. Unlike most of the community action organi- 
zations spawned by the Economic Opportunity Act, MYCAC is not 
associated with a geographic area which is also a single political 
ualt. Though the Mon-Yough region has a somewhat unified character 
because of its general dependence upon the steel industry, its 31 
municipalities are not united save through the fact that they all 
lie within Allegheny County. History has not required them to 
Join in common enterprises, so that Inter-communlty endeavor is a 
ne:' experience for most of them. From the beglnsi^ MTCAC needed 
not merely to elicit support for its goals and programs, it was 
compelled also to convince people in these s^&rate communities 
that they should enlist and cooperate with each other at all. 

The matter was complicated by the fact that it was possible for 
each community to participate in the war on poverty without 
associating with MTCSAC. Under the Act any coaBuiity may form its 
own organizatiotmwhich would construct programs for the entire 
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cczm^ (with the exception of Pittsburgh). MYCAC then had to 

justify Its status both to Its prospective constituents and to 
the county organization. 

It did so on the same ground which had led the original spon- 
decide that Mon-Yough shared a set of problems which 

those In much of the remainder of the county, but 
which would almost certainly not be resolved by the region's 
municipalities were It left entirely to theJr separate Initiatives, 
o these early planners Mon-Yough was a natural area for coopera- 
tive work. Its total population was large enough to warrent 
programs of an Intermediate nature (such as adult education) for 
which there seemed to be a need but which no single community 
could afford by Itself. As an organization Interstitial between 
the community action conaittees of the individual communities 
below it, and the county committee above it, MYCAC commenced opera- 
tic as a multifunctional entity. Its ideology in behalf of the 
uture of the Mon-Yough region defined its primary mission. But 
its peculiar juxtaposition to similar organizations above and 
w u t dictated that it develop some terms of acconmodatlon 
^th these neighbors so that their goals would be mutually facill- 
tated. Obviously this was fertile ground for self-defeating 
jurisdictional disputes. 

Attention to this matter commenced in the mobilizing phase 
cd has co^inued to occupy members up to the present. In late 
1964 whc MY^ was being initially planned, a nucleus of interested 
pe^le from Mon-Yough had been formed. Among the first to be con- 
sulted ^re people from the two cities in the region which had 
already formed their local committees, McKeesport and Clairton. 

These ^o comlttees were then preparing applications for Nelgh- 
borh^ Youth Corps programs; their representatives wO Mon-Yough 
found their respective purposes to he complementary. In time 
some of the other communities appointed their own local committees 
also, with encouragement from MYCAC which saw these as necessary 
Dullulng blocks for Its own foundfitlon* A mutual understanding 
evolved which amounted to an agreement that MYCAC would not plan 
to locate any of its facilities in municipalities without the 

cooperation of that municipality's committee. 
MYCAC also offered the services of its staff to aid in the drafting 
of local proposals over which MYCAC would not have supervisory 
responsibility. In 1966 the MYCAC director and associate director 
spent very many evenings attending meetings of these committees, 
assisting them with their formation and organization. 

£ extra-curricular” work the directors were actually 

forwarding the informal process of organizing which had been set 
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in iBotion by the unlve»*'3jf:y researcher, who had since moved on to 
a new Job. While they were able to profit in part from the organi- 
zing tuoMntuffi which he had begun, they did have to establish them- 
selves in everyone’s eyes as the legitimate leaders of the stlll- 

arrival and his departure coincided 
w«ii the fall municipal elections of 1965 which brought several 
new men into mayorships and councils. In these instances it was 
CMssary for the directors to acquaint these people with MYCAC’a 

co2Q>licated organisational status (previously 
and then to attempt to show these public officials that 

Ju potential to ameliorate the chronic problems 

Of their poorest cltisens. 

gathering support was normally defensive rather 
t^ Offensive. They did not need to secure open endorsement and 
« P««icipatlon (though this was welcome and in a few cases 

required the assurance that they would 
. opposition. As they proceeded with this 

? <ii8covered that they did not have to negotiate with . 

J^ing elites In their communities. If such 
Mon-Yough s towns, their leaders apparently did not 
either as a threat or as an opportunity, for no one in 

dictate terms on 

f presence would be accepted, nor did they try to 

Influence upon KfCAC’s plans or programs, 
matures to the point where it is a significant 
^ Isrpr numbers of people working fcr it and recelv- 

^nf 1 ..n« ®ay well become recognized as a target for 

SI ® potential political force ("potential" here 

political goals 

but U Z. 



relations with political leaders, 
were clearing the ground for a kind of cooperation 
they tew they wuld need later, and have since gained in many 
coaamnltiaa. They were always conscious of the fact that any 
prc^ram could be stymied If they could not provide the tea per- 
cent contribution from local resources, and HYCAC by itself had 
none at all save staff, office space and equipment. The request 
for ^pibutloas ($75 from towns with less than 10,000 

resulted In a modest fund, but the 
difficult enough to convince MYCAC 
sources for the nruch larger 

contributions it would need to subsidize its share of substantive 
programs. 




In consequence the directors alerted theniselves to their alter- 
native: the substitution of facilities ”ln kind” in lieu of cash. 

These items are scarce, too, since they are not without their eco- 
nomic value, but what there are of them are likely to be at the 
disposition of municipal councils and school boards. As it 
happened, the directors had quickly identified the absence of 
community centers as one of the most patent deficiencies through- 
out Hon-Tough. Kany of their early meetings with citlsen's groups 
from individual cocactinities r^ealed present and felt needs for 
etuih versatile institutions. 
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When this match between the directors' diagnosis and the 
coomunitles* complaints occurred, the ongoing work of gaining good 
will from public officials and others paid off. In eight locali- 
ties the latter were agreeable to the. free use of available space 
(e.g., in chtnrches, schools and public housing autitority buildings), 
which H7C&C then had evaluated as rental property. The total value 
proved ooto than enough to make up the local contributicn for 
tffCAC's first program for comdunity centers which would sprout up 
all over the regicm. Before the end of July a proposal for these 
was written, was approved by the County Committee, and was sub- 
mitted to OEO. 

What had made it possible for MYCAC to conclude its first 
phase of informal organizing with the design for this regional 
program was the measure of synthesis it had been able to achieve 
with many of its communities. The eight communities participating 
in this venture (to open cmsmunity centers) had all been carefully 
drawn into HYCAC's operation. All of these communities' repre- 
sentatives on MYCAC 's Board were also leading members of their 
local community action committees. What is remarkable about these 
leaders, whose actions in two places were contributing to the 
process of synthesis, is that they were not themselves "poor,” 
but would be considered "middle class." They could and did work 
together with poor people and they could and did (with the 
encouragenent of continuing advice and assistance from MYCAC* a 
directors) carry out informal surveys of the needs of the poor in 
their own communities. Without such middle class "synthesizers" 
it is certain that liYCAC's small staff could not have taoved as 
quickly, and doubtful whether they could have mo\^ far at all in 
constructing programs which would mesh with community needs. These 
first seven months, then, confirm what MYCAC* s original planners 
hsl sensed, though in an abstract way. In order to reach people 
who are dispersed in small and widely scattered groups, it is 
necessary for an organization with at least two levels (eore will 
probably evolve in the future) to be created. Eventually faee-to- 
face relations have to occur between the server and the served, 
and this cannot be the work of a regional committee. 
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In part the relatione presently existing between the local 
coomimlty aetiua coossittees and H7CAC are similar to the relation 
between M7CAC and the Cottnty Corsnittee. (Taken together all of 
these constitute an Informal hitrarchy, ixtformal because initiative 
is supposed to come from the cosniunity* rather than being imposed 
downwards). The total proposal for the community centers Includes 
a separate proposal from each participating community, written by 
each local committee (again with the constiltatlon of the directors 
of K7CAC) and reflecting its peculiar circumstances (a "golden 
age" facility in one aging community, recreational opportunities 
for the children of densely populated housing projects, etc.). 

If these projected centers become growth points for more extended 
programs in these communities, as it is anticipated they will, 
then more "organizational levels" will emerge between each local 
community action committee and the ultimate recipients. 

As one peers ahead into the future of hYGAC on the assumption 
that it and its subsidiaries will grow, it is easy to imagine that 
it could become little more than a communication link, passing OZO 
instructions downwards and processing grant applications upwards. 
If such should occur, it might very well become dispensable, 
particularly if it should be viewed as a "bottleneck" or impedance. 
If MYCAC does follow this course, a future historian may cctsment 
that it had served its purpose once organization building had 
been essentially completed, but that it afterward had lost its 
function. 

The visible forces presently at work do not foretell this 
outcome. HYCAC's distinctive Ideology, which justifies its pri- 
mary concern with the economic future of the steel-dominated 
Mon-Tough valleys, cannot be easily assumed either by the County 
or the Individual municipality. As long as this ideology lives 
and holds meaning for the people of the valleys, there will be a 
role for MTCAC. Whether MYCAC will continue to make its presence 
felt in the burgeoning synthesis it Is creating depends of course 
upon the leadership it is able to exert, but also ii^n the firm 
synthesis of its elements and levels. This is the factor which 
holds promise for the future. M^y people are not confining thsm*=- 
selves to one level, but instead work at several simultaneously. 
Organizationally this is a useful defense against the possibility 
of alienation between levels, the protest that "they” don’t 
understand "us." 

Relations with the Allegheny County Committee followed a some- 
what different course. Its director, had attended two meetings of 
the MYCAC group, during the formalizing and later the synthesizing 
periods. MYCAC leaders and the university researcher conferred 
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frequently shea and later with County Director, wltli their conver- 
Mwlons culmloatlsg In a written agreement In December, 1965. 

proposals for grants to 
be f^ed free Washington would be forwarded through the County 
cc^lttee. In its turn the County Conalttee would review the 
proposals a ten-day period, either forwarding them to 

® favorable recommendation of returning them to 
fofa-t ^^5^®'*®8a8tlons for revision. In the latter event MYCAC 
retain^ the option to request consideration of them in the Eco- 

Office in Washington, even without the sanction 
of the County Connittee. 



In the meantime the County Committee had the forbidding task 
measure of unification of all the 128 munlcl- 
^ities of the coimty outside of Pittsburgh. To make this some- 
th TOre manageable this Comalttee divided the County into three 
districts, rae of which approximately coincided with the bcamdarles 

districts became the province of one 
Committee staff. At this Juncture a stei> 

wrfr ® working relation between 

Conmlttee was not, nor was it seriously 

Committee might have ceded general Juris- 
diction for the Hon-Yough region to MYCAC, Instead of setting up 
its separate district office. 

required concessions from both organi- 
zations. ^CAC would have had to surrender even more of its 

subsequently granted In the written agreement, 

^lle the County Committee would have had to yield at least some 

to requests for progrsms 

to MYCAC. On the other hand there were foreseeable gains from 

an arrangement since MYCAC, as a creation of Mon-Yough clti- 

county organization what that organi- 
otherwise have to construct the machinery to do for 
itself. And wltn a closer relation to the county, riYCAC could 

readily coordinate its plans 

Informal advice - and accruing experience - of 
the staff members of the County Coassittee. 



The fact that this merger was not achieved seemed for a time 
to be critical nra-event in MYCAC's history. Its Importance was 

actions taken by the County Congee in the 
^ring, 1966, on proposals forwarded to it by MYCAC. The first of 
^ese, an application for a conduct and administration grant 
which would finance the office and staff for a further year, was 
sent Qo to Washington after it had been turned back once to MYCAC 



to soffie budgetery revisions. (It is this grant which has since 
been approved.) Two subsequent proposals for specific program 
grants were transmitted to the County in May and were there judged 
TO ^ Inadequate in one respect or another. This verdict left 
HYCAC with insufficient time to redraft and resubmit, and at the 
ttoe Mde MfCAC’s future somewhat doubtful. Its leaders feared 
ashl^tcn officllil8^ seeing no proposals for concrete pro* 
grams, night be disinclined to continue to subsidize an organi- 
zation which had not yet reached the poor. 



Had MYCAC been integrated more nearly into the county organi- 

^ joined in effective synthesis, members 
ot joth groups would probably have been Induced to acquire more of 
an Investment than either did In the work that the other was assay- 

County Committee would have begun to 
identify MYCAC s success with its own, and vice versa. Its 
leaders would have been no more inclined than HYCAC* s to permit 
a situation to develop in which they would feel cooqielled to 
interpose a veto at the possible expense of the demise of HYCAC. 
in practice it probably would have assigned one of its county 

"Ith WCAC's Ptogran drafters, so that the 
coTOty would have been constantly advised about forthcoming MYCAC 
actions and would have been in a position to be relatively certain 

that no proposals would come before it which it would not be able 
to approve. 



absence of such synthesis meant that each organization 
retained its distinctive identity; no one regarded the t^ro as 
parts of a still larger organization. Organizational circum- 
stances conspired to make it more natural to see the two as com- 
^titOTs, at least as far as the Hbn-Yough region was concerned. 
Thus wen the County Committee reviewed HYCAC *s first proposals, 

4 I w»ch as it would have 

uS/.^f ^ synthesized part of the whole. For 

OTCAC 8 part , when it drew its proposals, it did so without know- 
ing wTOther its plans did or did not mesh with plans which the 
County organization was preparing Independently. 



As it happwed, one of the proposals which MYCAC submlttei; in 
was virtjmiiy a duplicate of a program which the County was 
frra^^^C County Committee discouraged this proposal 



^tween HYCAC and the County has not become 
tostitutionallzed Into alienation, however. It is in the process 

® now-developing synthesis between the 
wo. Each had added to its board one member from the other's Board. 
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It is altogether possible that this step created an atcosphere 
vithin the County organisation vhicb ude it nore likely that 
KYCAC's proposals would be acted on favorably there* ^t least 
the second occurred in the mke of the first* 

A critical period such as this can be illuninating for an 
observer. It becoaes clear that the resolution which is sought 
between “coDpeting" organizations depends very such tq>on the 
“practical theory” idiich the participants theMelvea use to 
explain how tiiey case into their predicanent. In general two types 
of such theoriee are available. One can believe that the person*, 
alities and willful behavior of one's “opponents” are at fault » 
in which case the renedy is to try to gain access to sone path* 
way of influence which will persuade opponents to alter their 
behavior. A second theory would fix responsibility for the 
problea upon the relations between the disagreeing groups, point* 
ing, for essB^le, to inadequate or non-existent channels of 
cosKunlcation as the causative factor. 

The use of the first theory and its renedy is very likely to 
Intensify conpetitive feelings and to encourage persona}, ani- 
nositles. Wh^ sources of influence are appealed to, the conse- 
quence can be a struggle which will be decided in favor of the 
party best able to wobilise power in its own behalf. Before 
this point is reached each party nay exhaust enough of its scarce 
resources to injure its chances of realising its primary mission. 

MYCAC and the County Conmitte^., at least for the time being, 
are operating with the second theory. It remains to be seen 
whether the step they are Jointly taking will prove to be workable, 
but in principle it promises to establish a closer synthesis. A 
Joint coBiilttee, composed of equal numbers of people from the 
County Boa:rd and from HYCAC's Board, and including both directors 
from the two, will meet periodically to discuss HYCAC's plans. 

This liaison grotq> will assess KYCAC programs before H7CAC 
acts upon them officially, with the Intention of designing them in 
such a fashion that their smooth passage through both boards 
will be assured Insofar as this is possible. The fact that maabers 
of this synthesizing conmittee also sit on the respective boards 
should mean that each HTCAC proposal trill have its spoke^en in 
both places where decisions are taken. 

In retrospect what has occurred is that three quasi-indepen- 
dent organizations, the County Coamlttee, HICAC, and the local 
community committees, have been woven together through msny 
synthesizing actions so that they now resemble somewhat & modem 
bureaucracy. If the synthetic process progresses further along 
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the lixiee it has so far taken « all of these organizations might 
beccoe bouxid Into a unitary b^eaucracy. The consequence of such 
an ev^tuality would be to blur the separate identities which each 
has 80 far established for itself* Alternatively, synthesis may 
be arrested short of the point of full bureaucratization, thus pre- 
serving the distinctiveness of each, and allowing each to pursue 
its somewhat different mission. This kind of organizational 
development is new enough so that a prediction about what will 
happen is tenuous at best. However, one factor recommends itself 
as a possible determinant of the future course. If each of the 
three organizations crystallizes its individual Ideology and 
makes it meaningful to its own members (which is to say that each 
ideology would be accepted as true and would become itself a moti- 
vating force to attract and to hold members), then a rather high 
d^ree of synthesis might be compatible with continued organi- 
zational separateness. 



E. Synthesis and Ideology 

At several points in this report MTCAC's ideology has been 
mentioned in the first Instance at the point of defining an aspira< 
tlon for Ifon-Yotigh. MYCAC came Into being primarily because 
several individuals believed the Ifon-Yough valleys to be the locus 
of economic decay. The very title which they attached to their 
infant fixes the attention of members and the public upon this 
region and its cosisoii problems. Even the prosperity of the 
intervening years since the founders first shaped their plans has 
not diluted fears about the region's future (cf . the tfall Street 
Joinmal article, cited above). For though unemployment is not 
now a severe problem in the region, one McKeesport mill was cut 
back temporarily in late 1965, and at about the same time a steel 
cooq^y announced the closing of its mill in Donora, which lies 
just outside the region. Many have doubtless wondered whether 
Donora will be repeated in Mon-Yough. There is, then, a basis in 
reality for the negative ideological theme that what no resident 
wants to happen may happen. 

An ideology which is purely negative in the beliefs it fosters 
is not very likely to motivate anything other than despair. Such 
attitude is hardly serviceable for MYCAC* Gradually, however, 
a positive complement has been evolving idilch asserts, in simplest 
terms that the region as c *?hole can hope to prosper if its 
poorer people are rescued from sub-standard social, econosic and 
educational conditions. (The writers are not asserting that this 
proposition is true, but are only discussing the probable conse- 
quences if it is believed to be true). Insofar as MYCAC's future 
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1b concerned tliere are two groups whose acceptance of this 

Ideology seens Important: the labor unions and the business 

coomunlty. 

The VSWA, the most prominent union In the region, has effec- 
tively demonstrated Its endorsement through its members who are 
active In MYCAC, and through Its lo.ltlal financial contribution. 
Business leaders, particularly of the g;lant corporations In the 
valleys, are more problematic. Most of them do not live In the 
region because the headquarters of these corporation^} are located 
elsewhere. Even some whose offices are In the mills and factories 
have chosen to reside outside the region. These facts might seem 
to make them modern-day counterparts of the "absentee owners" of 
the past, who were known well for their exclusive Interest in 
the profits they could extract from a community. 

The MYCAC directors and The Pennsylvania State University 
researchers have, separately and together, appealed to many of 
these leaders on the general Ideological grounds described above. 
The results so far are conclusive on one point. These men are 
not to be compared with absentee owners. They are quick to 
explain that their corporations are heavily taxed, and that through 
this channel their businesses are the major subsidizers of muni- 
cipal activities. In at least one case one company provides more 
than half of its town's tax reveniie. 

Aside from this the responses to these appeals have been 
various. A few businessmen have plainly said they do not fielleve 
In the poverty program. Some others have confessed perpla^lty. 

On one hand they say that they oppose the "Great Society" on princi- 
ple; they have always believed that a goveroment should not try 
to do for Its citizens what those citizens are better able, and 
better advised, to do for th&sselves. They rather resent that 
they must pay taxes to support programs idilch are the antitheses 
of their personal beliefs. On the other hand they have learned 
from their experience In the valleys that their business cannot 
continue to prosper where connnunltv problems such as Inadequate 
transportation. Inefficient school systems and deteriorating 
housing and retail sections are Ignored. They can see that self- 
interest Is Intertwined with community Interest when prospective 
employees are deterred by sub-standard schools, or evi^ by the 
fact that they would have to drive to work along miles of narrow, 
cobblestone streets, through clusters of urban slums. This 
experience has not been so compelling that they are ready to 
throw their weight - and money - Into such an organization as 
MYCAC. Bat their mood Indicates that they know something must be 
done, and that Is beyond the capacities of their corporations 
to do it by themselves, (hie In this group has provided office 
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space for MYCAC and another has donated equlpaent to fill it* 
Others are pondering whether they should becone active partici- 
pants In MYCAC. Perhaps they are waiting to see how iunch it can 
accomplish in its early growth. 

f 

If the business comaunity does become visibly synthesized into 
MYCAC, it will virtually guarantee MYCAC 's forseeable future, for 
the corporations and USWA are the obvious sources of large sums 
for MYCAC *8 ten percent share. Such access to c«ush would mean that 
MYCAC and the individual communities would have a wider range of 
programs from which to choose; they would not be restricted to 
progr^s for which they could secure services and facilities ”ia 
kind. ' But such a synthesis would surely encounter other problems 
before it could be firmly institutionalized. One of the first of 
these is Implied by the question: Can these businessmen and labor 
leaders work in joint harness toward comnunljry goals when each has 
been conditioned to regard the other as his economic antagonist? 

No less Important would be the query: How would power and 
influence be redistributed within MYCAC if these two groups were 
strongly represented on its Board? One would anticipate that 
MYCAC’ 8 ideology would be placed in some strain under these cir- 
cumstances. It is the essence of an ideology that it justifies a 
collective goal by asserting that collective success means enhance- 
ment of the perceived self-interest of an organization's sub- 
groups and members. If this were simply accepted on its face 
there might be little strain. However, ideologies are subject to 
change, and powerful groups on MYCAC 's board would be able to 
revise MYCAC 's goals and ideologies toward their interests should 
they see any difference between the two. The fact that they would 
hold the purse might induce others to acquiesce, perhaps without 
even relaizing that any change was occurring. 

These are merely possibilities; they may never come to pass. 

But whatever does take place as MYCAC moves on into its future 
should be explicable on an analysis of the interaction between 
the course of its synthesizing processes, and the e'*.aboration of 
its ideology. It is this interaictlon which makes MYCAC a labora- 
tory of continuing interest to the student of community organi- 
zation. 
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CHAPTER 5 - THI S OBJECTIVES Am ACTIVITIES OF THE MON-YOUGH 

COM MUNITY ACTION COMMITTEE 



A. G oals for Cocggunitv Action 

Like Qsany another cocsmmity action organization, HYCAC began 
its existence with general objectives which had already been laid 
down for It in t?ie Economic Opportunity Act. While the statute 
provided guidelines, it was left to MYCAC to interpret these in 
the light of the particular history and present needs of the region 
for which it had assumed responsibility. Moreover, MYCAC itself 
bad a history, even though it had no official predecessor. Many 
of the people who became its members had been working together and 
separately on a variety of tasks which were pertinent to MYCAC, 
and they saw MYCAC as a natural vehicle for continuing, and 
broadening, work which they had already been doing. In consequence 
the initial goals of the new organization necessarily reflected 
and were shaped by the several goals of the membership. In general 
terms these can be phrased as follows: 

1. to ascertain the needs of the poor of the region 
and to devise regularized means for meeting these 

needs. 

2. To identic different gro^ups auiong the poor for 
which it may be necessary to develop different 
programs. 

3. To coordinate activities of existing organizations 
which seek to seirve the poor. 

4. To engage in compensatory activities which would 
supplement work undertaken by other organizations 
which have been unable to do this work adequately. 

5. To provide emplc^msnt for s«»:e of the poor in 
positions which will be created when programs are 
authorized. 

It is noteworthy that these goals were not established by any 
officiaX process of discussion and collective decision within MYCAC 
While it is commonly supposed that every organization ccx^nces 
its life by deliberating the question cf what its goals should be, 
thereby creating for itself a charter containing a permanent state- 
ment of its mission, the KYCAC meabership attended to this task 
only in very general terms. Article II of their by«laws announces 
that: 




The purposes for which the Corporetlon is formed 
are: To assist communities in the Monongahela- 

You^iogheny River Valley area in availing them- 
selves of the provisions of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, in general dealing with 
problems of the underprivileged, disadvantaged, 
unemployed, and undereducated people residing 
in this area, and in carrying out program 
appropriate thereto. 

It may very well have been functional for MYCAC to bypass a 
more precise and detailed statement of its mission. The nucleus 
which founded it in 1965 could not then have foreseen all the op- 
portunities - and the constraints - which its environment would 
present to it during its first years. An overly narrow descrip- 
tion of Its aims might have meant the foreclosure of possibilities 
which otherwise would have been attractive to it. In particular, 
it might have become known to the residents of the area as a 
limited purpose organization, specializing in but one or a 
of the various approaches which can be taken to attack the problem 
of poverty. Instead, as the sign on its building in McKeesport nav 
proclaims: The Mon-Yough Community Action Committee, Inc. (pro- 

vides a) "Gateway to Opportunity." In consequence of this general 
slogan and the rather unrestricted image which it implies for 
MYCAC, many curious people with a great range of problems have 
walked in from the street to discover what it is that MYCAC can do. 
Through these inquiries the staff has become more acquainted with 
some of the quite individualized needs of its neighbors and has 
decided to assign one person to the work of counseling people who 
bring their problems to its office. 

In the absence of any open discussion in meetings of the 
Board of Directors concerning the more particular goals which MYCAC 
should pursue in order to carry out its mission, there is 
ask whether the organization really does have such goals, whether 
it is not perhaps directionless. Such a supposition is false. 

ISTGAC presents another instance of a familiar phenomenon in formal 
organizations, that of the achievement of substantial consensus on 
large questions through informal means . In addition, the act t at 
several members had previously worked together in planning ^CAC 
meant that a foundation of agreement had already been established. 
As a result questions which were formally brought before the B^rd, 
concerning the proposals for serving the poor which MYCAC would 
Sponsor, rarely elicited argument or even mild opposition. Because 
tJie staff had sounded out laost of the members before each proposal 
was submitted, its plans were usually ratified quickly. The 
superficial inq>ression of "goallessness" then, is deceiving. 
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It Ignores the extensive conversations which continually tahe place 
behind the scene, and indeed constitute a major portion of the 
daily rovnd of work of staff members. Through these manifold in- 
formal cltannels the staff is able to unccver negative sentiment 
before its plans become hardened into program£», and to secure 
essential agreement through either persiiasion or com^-romise befori 
the time at which it needs formal approval to proceed. 

The five goals in the above list, then, have not been copied 
from atiy document, but have been inferred from observation of 

early activities, as well as from many statements which 
members have made informally, (in which the speaker would normally 
take it for granted that one or another of the items in the list 
was a proper object for organize tiotkal concern). The first goal, 
for examijie, was activated in the first month of ^CAC's existence 
when one staff member was assigned to interview residents of 
poorer sections on thtir doorsteps. So natural did this move seem 
that it required little discuseion (with the exception of technical 
consultation to construct the interview schedule). With respect 
to the second goal there has been no attenq>t in Board meetings to 
name the groups which will be the principal beneficiaries of 
M5fCAC*s work, beyond what bad already been stipulated in the by- 
laws. Nevertneless inspection of proposed programs makes plain 
that some groups have been identified, and they include (in no 
particular order of priority) older people, especially those who 
have retired; youth, especially of the late adolescent years; 
high school dropouts whose lack of education has placed a job 
ceiling on their careers; workers in prime working age who face 
displacement; the social disadvantaged, most notably Negroes; and 
the physically handicapped. 

K^CAC's brief history already attests to the proposition that 
the reil goals of an organization are more a product of that or- 
ganization's environment than they are of the rational calculations 
of the membership. Since such calculations (whether reached openly 
or, as in MJCAC's case, through original silent consensus) are 
ordins-rlly premised upon perceptions of the environment, it follows 
that goals can best be understood when they are seen against their 
environmental setting. It is in order, then, to review some of 
the salient features of NYGAC's setting, including its recent 
history. 

Though the Economic Opportunity Act has become distinctively 
identified as the agent for the prosecution of the **war on poverty” , 
many of. the local activities which the Act sponsors are not new 
to t^e American scene. In practice many of them turn out to be 
exteasions of work which had been going on for some time. The 



difference between a city such as Pittsburgh and a region like 
Moi^-Yough lies in the fact that services to the poor, through 
both private and public organi^tions , are much further developed 
in a densely populated city than they are in a more sparsely pop- 
ulated region. In the former the poor are more numerous, more 
segregated, and more visible to political leaders who thus become 
sensitized to them because of their potential political influence, 
if for no other reason. 

Vhlle this clustering of the poor occurs also in lion-Yough, 
particularly in its larger cities,, it is not so pronounced and the 
cluste:ts are not so large as to present an image of political 
pcwer. It is thus not surprising that the scattered poor in Mon- 
Yovigit have been relatively deprived of ccroEunity services in the 
past. Leader less, they have lacked a channel through which they 
could apply the pressure which would make their manifold needs 
known; they have not constituted a political force. 

It would be false to assert that agencies which serve the 
poor are altogether absent in Mon-Yough. The list is actually 
rather lengthy, as the following partial Inventory shows. In ad- 
dition to the Bureau of Eaq>loymept Security and the Department of 
Public Assistance, which have regional offices in McKeesport , the 
Red Cross, the YMCA and YWCA, the Salvation Army, Visiting 5?arse 
Association, Family and Children's Service, the Lions Club, Planned 
Parenthood Association, the United Cerebral Palsy Association and 
the Mon-Yough Adult Retarded Center are all present. What is 
conspicuously absent, however, is an institution which is *'Cotal" 
in the sense that it endeavors to concern itself with the individ- 
ual not as a “client” or “patient” but as a whole person. MYCAC's 
response to this patent need for a “total” institution is a propos- 
al which would establish nine community centers in Hon-Yough. The 
specific plans for these are reviewed in the third section of this 
chapter, which contains a discussion of the several ways in which 
MYCAC is already an innovative force 5n the region. The following 
section looks at MYCAC as an organization which supplements the 
work of existing institutions. 



B. MYCAC Activities in Support of Existing Institutions 

Perhaps one reason why MYCAC has been able to settle into its 
corner of Allegheny County without arousing local opposition lies 
in the fact that it simultaneously looks backward to the past and 
forward to the future. Its perspective includes the past in the 
sense that its staff has taken stock of previously available 
services to the poor, with the result that some of its work augments 



these services, co25>eosatiag for the fact that they have beea less 
adequate than those iionsally found in a metropolitan center. Tl ^se 
are the principal ways in which H 7 CAC is carrying cut Its suppl.emen- 
tary function: 

1 . through most of the mobilizing and formalizing phases, 
two of the founders (the present president and a 
researcher on the staff of the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources at The Pennsylvania State University) 
actively assisted the local ensployment office in pre« 
paring proposals for training programs which were sub- 
sequently funded according to provisions of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. As the accoo^anylng table 
shows, there have been, or are in being, 39 vocational 
programs with a respectable record of coopletions. 
Particularly during the past year it is clear that 
trainees have been able to find eoq>loyment, thou^ not 
always in the specialty for which they were trained. 

HTCAC staff have continued to benefit from this close 
working relation with the Bureau. It is the opinion 
of the Bureau director that MTGAC can assist the 
work of his office materially improving the level 
education of the unemployed in Mon-Youg^. 

A persistent source of frustration for the Bureau is 
the job-seeker whose command of written and spoken 
English is so limited that he can really qualify only 
for routine jobs which require mainly physical strength 
and endurance (the very jobs which are prime candidates 
for elimination by ssachines). 

2 . HYCAC itself shares this interest in the upgrading of 
educational level. Early in the aobilizlag period the 
eventual founders of MYCAC had made a head-on attack 
upon this problem by initiating an evening school to 
give adult drop-outs a second chance to finish their 
high school elucation. MDTA seemed to them to be an 
appropriate vehicle throu^ which this might be funded, 

80 they prepared an application for this purpose. To 
the advice given by Washington officials that ^'general 
education did not constitute preparation for a specific 
occupation and therefore was excluded by the Act," the 
Mon-Yough people asserted that vocational training 
without the cultivation of basic skills meant that those 
with little education would either be ineligible for 
training or would be unable to profit maximally from it. 
Apparently they argued well. MDTA adisinistrators 
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RECOnD OF TRAINING PROGRAMS IN MON-YOUGH (continued) 
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initially approved the plan under the guise of a 
research and demonstration program” which was per- 
mitted under the Act. In the end this decision was 
partially reversed and the monies for research were 
never appropriated, thou^ the students were enrolled 
and most con^leted the course, which was concluded with 
a graduation ceremony. According to the account of the 
sponsors, this program scored visible human successes. 

It revived dormant capacities for getting and using 
kno^fledge and created in many students (over a great 
raage of ages) an interest and a hope which was 
gratifying to everyone. 

Since 1963 these same sponsors have sought to establish 
adult education in Mon-Yough on a permanent footing. 

These efforts are continuing now as the MYCAC staff 
searches for a way to incorporate such general schooling 
In an acceptable community action proposal. 

It is pertinent to note that a separate experiment, 
conducted in McKeesport by the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources, is presently studying the effects 
of an experimental program in both academic and 
vocational curricula upon high school drop-outs. These 
students are receiving just the education which M)TCAC 
would like to make available to all who a-^d it. While 
this experiment is necessarily limited in the number of 
students it can train, it has the incidental effect of 
keeping alive the hope that something equivalent to it 
can be a permanent institution, an extension of the local 
public school systems which these systems have not been 
able to afford for themselves. 

The MYCAC founders were also instrumental in communicating 
to various communities the OEO plans for Headstart 
programs in the summer of 1965. Since these plans were 
not announced until the spring of that year, and because 
of the novelty of the notion that a four-year old child 
from a poor family mi^t ”go to school during the suomer,” 
it was vital for someone who was familiar with the 
purpose of the program, and the mechanics of asking and 
getting approval, to give personal advice to cemmuni^ 
leaders in order to induce them to act quickly. The 
University researcher did this. The MYCAC staff now is 
not directly involved with the Headstart program because 
the Allegheny Coxmty Cotaoittee has begun a more comprehen- 
sive program in Early Childhood Development which super- 
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sedes Headstart. Though MTCAC carries no responsibility 
for this program either, it has established a working 
relationship with the County supervisor for its region 
so that it can make referrals to this program. 

4. One of the steps taken by the MYCAC director early in 
the synthesizing stage was to communicate with ministers, 
priests and rabbis by letter, informing them of the 
presence of a new organization and inviting discussions 
looking toward coordination of efforts. Responses to 

the letter were sparse, though several indicated Interest. 
Later in personal conversations with many clergymen 
the director learned that there was more than a little 
Interest within this group to engage in collective pro- 
grams aimed at the poor. What was conspicuously lacking 
was a leader with sufficient time to devote to organizing 
and motivating this group. The director himself hopes 
to turn to this problem as soon as his first programs are 
under way. 

5. Though, as already indicated, some social agencies are 
active in Mon-You^, many are not represented at all. 

The following, which maintain facilities in Pittsburgh, 
oust proceed on the premise that residents of Mon-Yough 
will come to the central city to make use of their 
services: The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, Child Welfare 
of Allegheny County, Alle^eny Coiinty Adult Welfare 
Service, Legal Aid Society, the Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, the Pittsburgh Hearing Society and the Veterans 
Administration. The heads of some of these groups 
recognize that it is difficult for some of their clients 
to make even this relatively short trip (12 miles) 
frequently, but lack the resources to open branch 
offices closer to their users. The HYCAC staff has 
moved to improve this situation by offering gratis its 
presently vacant offices (three or four) to any agency 
which is willing to fill it with a professional person 
who can provide direct service. So far the Association 
for the Blind has accepted this invitation and has pro- 
mised to assign a staff member to Hon-Yough within the 
next month. 

6. In one further area MYCAC has moved, at least temporarily, 
to augment available services. Originally the organization 
had no intention of becoming itself an ecq>loyment agency, 
but it has become so on a small scale as a it>y-product of 



its informal organizing activities. In this instance 
the director had approached many business leaders in 
the large corporations \«hich have plans in the region, 
inviting them to participate in and to contribute to 
MTCAC. In the course of these conversations the 
director came to know several personnel maoagvrs, a 
few of whom be£^n to inquire whether MfCAC might have 
names of people seeking industrial employment. When 
given an affirmative answer, the managers immediately 
supplied specifications for their vacancies, the director 
placed a sign in his office window announcing these 
vacancies, and a small stream of men soon began e mitting 
into the office to get more information. Those with 
the requisite qualifications were referred to enq>loyers, 
and for a period at least HTCAC was placing one or two 
persons a day in jobs. 

It is probable that the present state of high employment, 
created by the heavy demand for steel both from other 
cooqianies and from defense plants, has made it possible 
for IfiTGAC to become a matchmaker of men and jobs. Indeed 
the director has already begun to wonder how HYCAC's 
reputation will be affected when (or if) the current 
prosperity slackens and jobs become scarcer while job- 
seekers become more numerous. He is naturally anxious 
that HKCAC should not create the firm expectation that 

; it can satisfy the needs of the unemployed. Re has 
even sou^t to transfer the "credit" for his placements 
to the local ecq^loyment office, but has discovered that 
bureaucratic procedures prevent this. (As it happens 
lOTCAC has not been filling jobs which the McKeesport 
En^loyment Office had not been able to fill; these jobs 
had previously been listed in the Pittsburgh office, and 
had not been transmitted to the McKeesport office.) Still 
this Is undeniably an added service both to eaq>loyc\rs 
and prospective employees, and in a time of relatively 
plentiful jobs It seems very functional to open an 
"adjunct" eaq>loyment office. 

It is also plain that in assisting these employers, 

MTCAC Is doing a favor which will not be detrimental 
to Its chances to secure future favors from these busi- 
ness firms. 

This resume of six ways in which MT(2AC is cooqpensating for the 
face that services already available are not extensive enough to 
meet the demand for them has necessarily included some activities 
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which have no precedents in the region. While it is difficult to 
draw a consistent line between what is old but inadequate, and what 
is altogether new, the following paragraphs will suaioarize the on- 
going and planned work which is relatively innovative in Mon-Yough. 
The reason for separating the discussion into these two parts is 
to underscore the degree to which Mon-Yough (and no doubt many other 
similar "non-urban, non-rural" areas) lags behind the urban frontier 
in bringing to its citizens opportunities which are already insti- 
tutionalized in large cities. Even many, perhaps most, of the 
projects in the following list are new only to Mon-Yough but not to 
many other places. 



C. IjYCAC Activities Which Are Innovative in Mon-Yough 

1. To the MTCAC staff the most far-reaching of its new endeav- 
ors is the multi-functional community center which was discussed 
briefly above. 

It first of all supplies elbow room - play space for children 
and quarters for meeting. Secondly, it can be the locus for what- 
ever specialized counseling services may be lacking in an area, such 
as eoq>loyment, education, legal and the like. Perhaps most important, 
however, it serves the incidental purpose of creating primary rela- 
tionships between users of the center and members of its staff.* 

Where primary relations are firmly instituted, the people involved 
in them incur personal obligations which transcend the conventional 
deferences which strangers accord to each other. They know each 
other intimately, their problems are not privatized but shared, 
and an ethic of mutual aid evolves which makes it a matter of self- 
interest to try to further the interests of those with whom one has 
primary ties. It is immaterial to note that this does not always 
occur in community centers. Here as elsewhere bureaucracy can inter- 
vene to separate "staff” from "clients" so that the former become 
"leaders of games" and "enforcers of rules" while the latter are seer 
as "members of groups" or worse, "potential troublemakers." The 
point is that the modern community center, almost alone, is the 
institutionalized locatxcn where poor people are not supposed to be 
dealt with in stereotypical terms, or as "members of categories." 
Rather, the community center is the place where leaders have presum - 
ably been trained to meet the poor as individual, unique persons. 

It is also the place where one can find people who are at home in 
the larger society and who therefore "have contacts," that is, are 
closely acquainted with a cooplox paver structure and know how to use 



* 



"Primary relationship" is here used in the sociological sense to 
distinguish it from secondary relationships which are impersonal 
and involve only a limited part of one*s personality. 



it not have access to it. In this ideal version the consmunity 
center is not simply a "center for a ccrnsRinity," it is a consaunity 
within itself, held tightly together through a web of primcry 
relations among members, and between icembers and staff. 

A center such as this is a familiar lando&rk in metropolitan 
America, standing as a reminder of a long-standing tradition which 
commenced with the settlement house of the 19th century. It is 
almost unknown in Mon-Yough. Of course some churches and some 
voluntary associations maintain programs which in some respects 
resemble cne conmunity center, but these are usually maintained for 
their members, and are not focused upon the amelioration of the 
special deprivations of the poor. Thus while the community center 
may seem to be almost a new Invention to people in Wfoa-You^ who 
are living on the economic margin, in fact the nine anticipated 
centers would only bring to these people what their counterparts 
in urban slums have come to take almost for granted. 

In framing its request for funds to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Washington, MTCAC described its plan as follows: 

"Traditionally, most large metropolitan areas 
have provided for their needy by utilizing the 
Settlement House, the Community Center or the State, 

Federal or private agency designated to provide 
Health and Welfare services. 

"However, in the Hon-Yough Elver Valley these 
facilities in no way or form exist. A co-ordinated 
effort such as projected here, of nine centers 
operating in co-ordination with the support and 
cooperation of a C.A.A. central operation will con- 
stitute an opportunity network through which the 
Mon-Yough Coasminlty Action Cocmdttee, Inc., can 
channel existing resources into better relation- 
ships with the outlying poverty pockets of the area, 
can recognise and define unmet human needs and 
reasons for them, and can effectively help deprived 
neighborhoods plan and execute improved and new 
programs for self development. 

There will be a totality of co-ordination among 
the nine centers and the total additional projects 
being worked on for future funding, i.e.. Handicapped 




Opportunity Center, Basic Adult Education, 

Work Experience for Teenagers, etc. 

"In our River Valley social interaction 
is extremely limited and voluntary collective 
efforts are a rarity. Physical and psychological 
disorders are coasBon and services are inadequate 
to the deosand. Existing social service agencies 
are providing services; however, there is a long 
span of time when no adequate emergency service 
is available. Churches, the Department of Public 
Assistance, the Employment Service and a few local 
organizations provide the rBSOurces that must 
provide for an area population as large as the 
Metropolitan City, ^ , 

"If we look at poverty ner sa we see it as 
a condition of unmet needs with its roots set in 
a network of social ills that include racial 
discrimination, inadequate education, poor health 
and sub-standard housing. Sickness, frustration, 
low employment, lack of proper diet, children 
living with so parents and no real identification 
of parents, poor housing and lack of decent clothing 
all constitute forms of deprivation that are 
transmitted to subsequent generations continuing 
the cycle of poverty. 

"To shatter these feelings of inadequacy, 
hopelessness, low self image, acceptance of 
failure, and create a feeling of worth, of digiiity, 
of decency, must grow not only with an adequate 
income and better living conditions, but by the 
motivation of being accepted of being a part of, 
of meeting other men on equal terms. 

"The concept of the Community Centers pre- 
suppose its establishment in a populated, deprived, 
^etto section of an urban metropolis. Around 
this nucleus of programs, activities and operation 
live the clients for which it was designed to help. 
The remainder of the coioaunitles lie beyond the 
fringe area and only reaches in to help and then 
withdraws, leaving the area to work cut problems 
and set standards which are often oriented to the 
ability of the deprived individual, thus movement 
is very slow, support erratic and achievement very 
minimal. 
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"Because of geographic area, population and 
the location of the poor of the Mon-Yough area, 
the Conammity Center must take on a different role 
and within its operation lies the true means of 
projecting the deprived person with help, support 
and training into the mainstream of community 
life, so he becomes an integral part of an inter- 
action that can only benefit him and strip away 
his poverty identification. 

"In our area we have the hidden poor, for no 
agencies really identify him, no group, private 
or public acts to help him or to meet his needs. 
Existence takes place at a very low level in a 
hidden apartment, in a river patch of dilapidated 
houses, or in an unworked farm or cluster of homes. 

How to reach, train, integrate, employ and involve 
this person with his neighbor then becones the role 
of the Comnniaity Center. In this particular situa- 
tion, the Center through its local CAP groups, its 
local coordination and its program must provide the 
help, the security, the support that normally a 
friend, or a family relation provides in an emergency. 
Employment, direction, support, training, status, 
trust, security, a knowledge of being a part and 
fi^lly a chance to participate and help oneself 
and one’s peers then becomes the operational function 
of ail Centers. 

"The Centers will be situated in strategic areas 
and will cover the entire area. These are: Elizabeth 

Boro Center (serving Elizabeth Boro, Elizabeth Town- 
ship, Forward Township, Lincoln Boro and West 
Elizabeth), Port Vue Center (serving Port Vue, fringe 
areas of McKeesport and fringers of Lincoln and Liberty 
Boro), Dravosburg Center, Glassport Center, McKeesport 
Center (serving to public housing areas Harrison and 
Crawford Village), Pitcairn Center, Wall Center and 
Crestas Terrace Center. 

"The immediate beneficiaries of this proposal 
will be the 99 low income persons who will be 
trained and eo^loyed to operate the nei^borhood 
centers and those coosoaunlty action programs ready 
for activation and the 1200 low income residents of 
the area already affiliated with the local neighbor- 
hood organizations* The total beneficiary group 
will eventually consist of all the low income, 
culturally deprived, under educated, medically un- 



served, poorly housed, vocationally inadequate, 
and socially alienated residents of the Kon-Yough 
area. 



”The immediate purpose of this proposal is 
to establish a neighborhood center in each of the 
Mon-Yough nine poverty target areas and to pro- 
vide such additional Mon-Yough Community Action 
Committee headquarters staff as is necessary to 
insure continued neighborhood organization, local 
leadership development, resident participation in 
planning, and the establishment of effective self- 
help community action programs at the top level, 

"If Is anticipated that these neighborhood 
centers, by providing accessible local community 
action operations sites, will reinforce existing 
resident community action efforts as well as bring 
about an expansion of these existing efforts to 
include those other low income area residents not 
yet involved. 

"It is important to note that the nine pro«=- 
jected centers not only provide the basis for 
this proposal, but are the articulated preferences 
and decisions of nine established neighborhood 
organisations properly representative of these 
to be served. Operations sites have been 
selected by those xaost qualified to determine 
accessibility, and program specifics are the 
result of low-iococae resident determination of 
Priority needs. El^t of the local organizations 
are in the process of qualifying for Allegheny 
County CAA recognition; the ninth (Elizabeth 
Borough) has already received this. 

"It is again important to note; the 99 low 
income non-professional residents projected for 
training and es^loyment by this project will be 
recruited and selected by the local neighborhood 
organizations, will receive all basic training 
and orientation based on the philosophy and 
methodology of Frank Riessman - Arthur Pe?rrl 
(New Car eers for the Poor^ and the on-the-job 
experiences will be so phased as to ensure 
progressive human service skills development. 

The curriculum used will constitute a core 



training program around which more specialized 
program and htman service skills can be 
gradually developed to meet the individual prograc& 
needs of each neighborhood center as it reaches 
the readiness level of community action programming." 

2, It may be noted that the list of organizations without 
offices in Mon-Yough includes several which specialize in treating 
the various handicaps which humans inherit or acquire* and which 
interfere with normal functioning. To confront and extend this 
range of problems head-on, MYCAC has chosen for its second program 
the opening of a Fre-Vocatioral Opportunity Center for the Hand- 
icapped. Though this program has not yet received approval from 
CEO, both it and the proposal for Community Centers have been 
endorsed by the Alleghet^ County Committee and are presently being 
revie?«d is Washington. This opportunity center would ceriry Mon- 
Yough services in its field from very modest beginnings to a rather 
complete array of special programs * designed to supply the hand- 
icapped person with most of the resources which technology and 
human ingenuity can ic^art to him. At the present time there is a 
Kon-Yough Employ the Handicapped Coo^ttee, and s Hoa-Yoygh Adult 
Retarded Center* but both are underfinanced and understaffed. Again 
it is appropriate to quota from the KYCAC proposal to convey both 
the substance and the tenor of their purpose; 

"The handicapped person like the lepers of 
olden days are rejected, isolated and subjected 
to a stigma that could easily fee eliaisssted 
under proper conditions. Eesistsnee to asso- 
ciation or es^loymcnt is not due to tbslr lack of 
education, la.ek of knowledge, lack of eatimsiasm or 
lack of physical or mental ability to perform certain 
tasks. The resistance is simply because the person 
is handicapped and society has not bean educated to 
the untapped reservoir of akllls and resourcefulness 
that is lying dormant. Thus the handl epped person 
is denied the opportunity to become a self-sustaining 
citizen who can take his place in a family and in 
community life in their efforts to associate, 
socialize, obtain ec^loyment and become a part of, 
frequently this causes a handicapped parson to lose 
all confidence in themselves and their community. 

Often this causes them to withdraw and this in 
itself causes a type of handicap and an additional 
problem. 
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"The area served by the Moa-\'ough Ss^loy the 
Handicapped Ccsjsoitcee is particularly liard with 
such resistance on the part oi the employer. Jobs 
is this area are predominantly in heavy industry. 
Such es^^loyerg usually reject handicapped ap«» 
pUcaats because "th^ build up seniority and nav 
«.a a job on which they would be a hazard to " 
the^elves and others." The resistance of the 
^pl^ere in this area to hiring handicapped 
aplicaats is apparent from the feet that, during 
the year 1964, the HeSessport Office of the Bureau 
t ^loyment Security succeeded in placing 42% 
f their total new applicants in jobs. In this 
«ni« office succeeded in placing 

addLi«L?^ handicapped applicants. Msnv 

t Roj-haadicapped appliesata were 
recalled to their old Jobs or they found jobs 

generally not true with 
^ippUcant. They represent the 
Zil persons, ^ose only or 

^oLh ® disability, even 

the<?«Arf^ disability does not interfere with 
their perfornance of the job they seek. 

there were 395 handicapped 
active applicstiens in the files of*^ 

2 an Service in HcKeesport, mere 

is an additional ^50 to m handicapped persons 

tehabilitated in mind 

or body ^ the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
They will soon fee entering the labor narket. When 
-we conaiaer the other handicapped persons, who for 

regLtered’with 

either of these bureaus, we would consents tively 

handicapped persons 

ia this ar^ that want en^jloymest and are entitled 
to jobs and need help, 

<T <Jiieaa!B shen exists 

1 es^bUshmeot of a center to provide oppor- 

for^airsTM e*2'Otion. training and socialisation 
ror aU area handicapped. Not only will the hand- 

iMppad person hopefully develop, but the public 

B basinsse in particular will develop 

a yproach or outlook concerning this neglecud 
part of our coBjmmity." «*^6*cvtfco 
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“Xt is IciteEdcd that this proposal to 
establish aad operate a Hca»You^ based ^re- 
Vcc3tioi;:tsl Opportunity Center £or cc^rehensive 
self-help therapeutic and job placement oppor- 
tunities will constitute a taechanlsm through 
which personalised data concerning the disabled 
residents of the area and their situation can 
be collected, collated, and evaluated for 
inprovement of existing services and the 
Initiation of new prcgraos for maxiouss care, 
treatfi*ent, and prevention of disabling condi- 
tions In the low-incccse population. It is also 
expected that this Cocscunlty Action Program, 
by mobilisiag and involving voluntary agencies, 
private agencies, public agencies, and aeoibers 
of the local cossaynity, will constitute a vehicle 
for the development of a local consensus for the 
future planning and execution of an effective 
local system of co-ordiiated services to improve 
the living and vccatloi^l status of the area’s 
disabled residents. 












- 



"These categories of loH^-lncocae disabled 
persons will benefit directly from this program^ 

The primary target will be those low-iaccxae 
disabled persons presently not receiving service 
and/or rejected for service by existing rehabil- 
itation agencies. The County Board of Assistance 
Permasie&tly Disabled category, Blind pension 
recipients. Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
inellglbles, State Office for the Blind ineliglbles. 
Old Age pension recipients, the inactive caseload 
lists of private agencies, secondary public school 
educable and trainable students abot^tt to be re- 
leased or already at large in the community, and 
any other low-lncoE^ eubnormally functioning 
persons who can ba reached via private and public 
institutions, individual apical practitioners, 
church groups, service clubs, etc., will be 
sought out for participation, media and 

word of mouth techniques will be specifically 
adapted for this purpose. 

"The eecoadary target gr^p of beneficiaries 
will consist of those disabled persons presently 
active on the caseL?a<ls of existing rehabilitation 
and esploysant agencies , but for whom eaployEsnt 
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has aot yet been found. The Bureau of Employment 
Security Office > the Bureau of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation, the State Office for the Blind, insti- 
tutions with disabled patients ready for release, 
and private agencies will be the recruitment 
sources for this group They will be provided 
with self-help vocational training and work 
experience opportunities for employment in 
existing job vacancies and will also be encouraged 
to prepare for new entry career positions in 
the Center as sub-professional rehabilitation 
aides and special human service technicians. 

The Center based work experience will be pro- 
gressive and will include continual educational 
and training opportunities for upgrading of 
skills and career development in human service 
occupations from sub-professional to para- 
professlonal to professional status when possible. 

It Is estimated that in the Mon-You^ area according 
to BBS figures 2/22/66, 410 persons are available 
for recruitment. The third group will consist of 
individuals currently on the roles of agencies 
(Cerebral Falsy Multiple Sclerosis, Blind) vho 
need a socialization, recreation experience out- 
side of the home. This would constitute the 
development of a scheduled type of programming 
co-ordinated with existing rehabilitation staff 
of existing agencies who will be encouraged to 
refer to the Center those disabled persons not 
considered ready to benefit from traditional 
rehabilitation procedures but for whom the Center 
might provide pre-rehabilitative support and therapy." 

The philosophy that underlies this plan is substantially similar 
to that which undergirds the proposed Community Center: By 
centralizing an array of services in one location, it becomes pos- 
sible for a staff to concern Itself with all facets of an individ- 
ual's person, to treat the individual as a total human being. 

3. In addition to the counseling which MfCAC staff will offer 
to people who are referred to its office, it will also maintain an 
information and referral center there. There is no single, widely- 
known place la Hon-Yough where someone can take a problem with the 
assurance that he will be told what agency has been designed to 
supply the service he needs. This will be remedied as MfCAC 
gradually becomes visible as a source of comprehensive information 
regarding all welfare services, public and private. 



4. Aside from the efforts of school teschers end administrators, 
there is no single^ainded institution which attempts to identify 
potentlal high school drop*outs and to intervene with means to dis- 
courage the potent^"': from becoming a reality. Because such 
students are ordinarily from lew-income families, and because their 
early departure from school tends to breed into them an expectation 
of low-income for themselves, thus perpetuating poverty from 
generation to generation, H7CAC has decided to ask for funds to 
keep this group in school as long as possible. 
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It did submit a proposal entitled "Project 44,” which would 
create part-time jobs for such students which they could perform 
out of school hours. This economic induc&oent together with 
particularized counseling, they felt, would prevent many young 
people from making a decision they would probably regret later but 
would then be unable to undo. As it happened, this proposal was 
returned to MICAC by the Allegheny County Committee on the ground 
that that Committee was planning a somewhat similar program and 
could not approve another which would duplicate its own in the same 
region. The HICAC staff is now redesigning its program to make it 
entirely distinct and separate, while still addressing it to the 
same problem. 

5. The McKeesport Recreation Department has, within the limits 
of its budget, administered programs of organized play for children 
in its two densely populated public housing projects. (These 
programs have already been supplemented by the leadership given by 
cne MYCAC staff member and by several volunteers, who are organizing 
programs in these housing projects during hours of the day when 
the City program is not in operation). 



what is novel in HxCAC's approach to this prcblsa is its 
request to have several VISTA workers assigned to the housing proj- 
ects. VISTA itself is very little known in Hon-Vough; it has no 
workers in the region. Rather than viewing their job as a way to 
get sustenance, VISTA people have to be dedicated j they are secular 
missionaries. They are usually college students, or recent 
graduates, whose capacities cocomand much more in the labor market 
than the small remuneration they receive. To the youth of these 
housing projects th^ would bring a spirit and a zeal which would 
almost certainly la^lant or reinforce ideals which do mt readily 
thrive y themselves in such settings. This is a case where MYCAC 
would have no contl^ ; responsibility for the VISTA workers, who 
would instead be rv ^ible to the VISTA organization itself. 

MYCAC *8 role is that the initiator. It has defined the problem 
and has made an official request for workers to VISTA headquarters. 
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6. CooBQuaity Action programs themselves are entirely new to 
Mon-Yough, whether in the form of OEO sponsored organizations or 
spontaneously formed groups. In the past, with the exception of a 
few special purpose campaigns, Mon-Yough residents have had to 

look to "city hall" for action when they have been beset by problems 
requiring collective, cooperative action. Even when municipal 
officials have been syiiq»athetic , they have often been restricted in 
what they can legally and feasibly do. 

Both the founders and the present HICAC staff have worked per- 
sistently to urge and persuade the individual municipalities to 
form their own community action committees. In some cases they have 
succeeded (namely, in those where MICAC hopes that Community Centers 
will soon be sprouting), while in others the apathy is still too 
great and local leadership has not yet emerged. It is the confident 
expectation of the director that when community centers suddenly 
appear in ei^t localities, people in the remaining towns and boroughs 
will appreciate what their inaction has cost them and will want the 
same for their own. Having learned how to prepare the application 
for such a Center, MICAC is ready to send through supplemental re- 
quests for more Centers as rapidly as local communities can organize 
themselves and appeal to HYCAC. 

7. mCAC's final pltm is more a diffuse hope than a crystalized 
program, for it looks to the massive problem of the declining economy, 
the very problem which led the early sponsors to single out Mon- 
You^ as a region demanding concentrated effort. Of course it is 
beyond EKCAC's capacity to revive the present econootx base or to 
atten^t to replace it with another, but it is not beyond its capabil- 
ity to persevere in the tnsk of prodding others who can do something 
about this to work away at it. Especially it can beccHne an active 
agent in the matter of searching for solutions to &<xne of the more 
Immediate manifestations of this long-term process of economic 
diminishment. 

One of these manifestations is already clear. It is occasioned 
by the fact that steelworkers who are laid off when plants are cut 
back or shut down naturally turn to the labor market for new employ- 
ment, but they are not attractive employees. Any potential eiiq>loyer 
of them cannot usually offer them new jobs which are at the same 
level of skill and pay as their former ones. Thus they know very 
well that as soon as mills reopen, their s*;ee1worker-turc ^d-emplqyee 
will return to steelworking; he does not wish to jeopardize his 
seniority. Furthermore when there is a sharp reduction in the work 
force of a mill, the repercussions are immediately felt in the local 
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shops and stores; non-ialll jobs become less plentiful. There Is 
true Irony in this dilemma. HDTA was partly Inspired by men who 
envisioned the steady replacement of men by machines, especially Ir^ 
the steel Industry. The bill was sponsored In the House of Represent- 
atives by the Representative from Hon-Yough, himself a former 
steelworker. It Is an altogether appropriate Act for someone who 
Is permanently deprived of his former occupation, for It retrains 
him for an entirely new career. 

But It gives little help to the steelworker who suffers not 
(or believes he suffers not) from permanent unemployment in his 
original line, but rather from "stuttering unemployment." Expe- 
rience has told him that It Is probably just h matter of time until 
he Is called back, and he pins his hopes and expectations upon this 
eventuality. In the meuntlme he will "make do", but he does not 
see an HDTA program as being an answer to his problem. The disease 
of "stuttering unemployment" Is apparently endemic to a region with 
tion-Yough's economic characteristics, and may become epidemic If 
the pessimistic prophets are proved correct. 

HYCAC's approach to this Is to join the Institute for Research 
on Human Resources in a research venture. Leaders of some of the 
steel and other companies In the area have been asked whether they 
would permit a study of the problem of the potential displacement 
of workers, under the condition that the layoffs would be made known 
well In advance of the fact, and the affected workers would also 
be Identified. From this point the task will be one of collectively 
searching for appropriate work for these workers, and of preparing 
them psychologically for either a permanent or ten^orary change. 

The probelm has been so little-studied that the most effective re- 
search approach to It has not yet been decided. But MTCAC is lending 
Its support to this pioneering endeavor since all parties - busi- 
ness, labor, and university researchers « agree that the effort of 
finding an acceptable solution is justified; the absence of a 
satisfactory solution Is deleterious to all. 






D. tr^CAC In Perspective 



The Environment 



The Mon-Yough region differs markedly from the rest of 
Allegheny County In several respects which are pertinent to the 
movers and shakers In comminlty action programs. 

Dominating all other facts Is the heavily Industrial char- 
acter of the two river valleys and the nearby municipalities.. 
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Dependence upon steel means that changes in this industry have 
immediate impact upon the families of the region. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that the decreasing ratio of men to machines in 
this industry through the decade of the *50*s was accompanied by a 
relative decline in the rate of growth in the population of the 
region. Though there was a small increase of less than one per cent 
from 1950 to 1960, this stands in clear contrast to the seven and 
one-half per cent increase which occurred for all of Allegheny County. 
Relative to the rest of the County, Mon-Yough lost population. 



Also through the same period the region, in common with the 
rest of the country, saw an aging of its population. In 1960 31.3 
percent of its people were 45 or above, more than a five per cent 
increase in this age group since 1950. Similarly there was a rise 
of 3.5 per csqt (to 35.9) in the group aged 19 and below, reflec- 
ting the general upward movement in the birth rate after World War 
II. Of necessity these increases imply a decrease in numbers in 
the group from 20-44, which is also not unusual. However, Mon- 
Yough experienced a sharper loss in this prime group than did the 
County as a whole. Mon-You^ showed a decline of 21.1 per cent 
(in absolute figures, more than 23,000 people) while Allegheny 
County dropped by 12.2 per cent in this age group. It is probably 
accurate to infer from this that Mon-Yough* s deficit in the 20-44 
group is not simply the result of the natural aging process, but of 
outward migration as well. This is consistent with the very evident 
fact that the Pittsburgh metropolitan area, and the Mon-Yough portion 
of it in particular, lost ground to many expand! v.g sections elsewhere 
in the country. It could not compete with these in the number and 
kind of employment opportunities which it could offer to its youth 
who were entering the labor market for the first time. Many of them 
apparently moved out of the region, in rather larger numbers than 
those who moved into it. 

With respect to the non-white segment of the population, there 
was a moderate increase both in Mon-Yough and throu^out the County , 
such that in 1960, 7.6 per cent of the Mon-Yough population was non- 
white, with the comparable figure for the County being 8.3 per cent. 
These numbers nask an important difference occasioned by the fact 
that most of the non-whites in the County are concentrated in a 
few neighborhoods in Pittsburgh. Mon-Yough *s percentage non-white 
is only about half that of Pittsburgh’s, and Pittsburgh s in turn 
is S BS II in comparison to Washington D. C., Detroit, Chicago, etc. 
Still this does not mean that Mon-Yough’s non-whites (which essen- 
tially means Negroes) are so few in number as to be incon.*»equential 
to community action organisations. Indeed if one takes the per- 
spective which is developed in the following paragraphs, it ran be 
shown that there is an intimate linkage between the racial composition 
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of a town in Mon-Yough, its tendency to gtow or decline, the 
prosperity of its families, and their level of education. The 
value of this perspective lies mainly in its demonstration of the 
interdependence of these demographic, economic and educational var- 
iables^ suggesting that fundamental change (such as the eradication 
of poverty) cannot be accomplished when remedial efforts are concen- 
trated on but one of these factors, to the exclusion of the others. 

This perspective is comparative. It moves the level of dis- 
cussion from “Mon-Yough in relation to Allegheny County” which has 
been used above to "the relation of Mon-Yough*s municipalities to 
each other.” There are 31 such local units, but only 19 of these 
are relevant for this new perspective. Twelve have been set aside 
because each has less than 50 non-whites. (These numbers atv t'' 
small as to render suspect any conclusions based upon them.) Tnc 19 
remaining Mon-Yough communities each had more than 50 non-whites 
according to the 1960 census. 

This perspective considers these 19 municipalities and asks: 

Are there discernible relationships among their patterns of growth 
(or decline), their racial compositions and the changes in these 
con^ositions , the educational levels of their populations and the 
incomes of their families? Answers are provided by appropriate 
analysis of data contained in the tables in Chapter 3. Since the 
inquiry is directed toward comparison of these 19 with each other, 
each of the five listed variables was converted into a rank-order. 
This permitted each community to be given a rank (from 1 to 19) on 
each of the variables, making possible the computation of a rank- 
order coefficient of correlation between each pair of variables. 

The resultant coefficients, contained in this table, reveal a 
pattern of association which ranges (with but one exception) from 
moderate to very strong. 

Several of these relations are well-known and require little 
conment. It is not surprising that the fastest growing communities 
tend to have the smallest proportion of families with small incomes 
(-.93) and the largest proportion of people who have completed high 
school (.76). In keeping with this, the connnunities with the 
greatest percentage of low-income families also tend to have smaller 
percentages who have at least finished high school (-.84). 

The remaining two "variables measure different aspects of a 
community *s racial composition. One of these variables is static: 
Percentage of population which is non-white simply indicates the 
proportion of the total which was non-white in 1960. The other is 
dynamic: Percentage change in non-white proportion of total popula- 

tion measures the relative chaise which occurred through the decade 
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Patterns of Association among Population Change, Racial Composition, 
Change in Racial Composition, Family Income and Educational Level 

in 19 Mon-Yough Communities 



Rank Order of: 



Rank Order of: 



Percentage 
of Families 
with less 
than $3000 
income 
(1960) 



Percentage Percentage 
of popula- change in 
tion which non-white 
is non-white proportion 
(1960) of total 

population 
a950-1960) 



Percentage 
of popula- 
tion which 
finished 
high school 
(1960) 



Percentage change 

In population «,93*** -.48** -.80*** .76*** 

(1950-1960) 



Percentage of 
families with less 

than $3000 income .42* .78*** ..,84*** 

(1960) 



Percentage of 
population which 

is non-white .62*** -.17 

(1960) 

Percentage change 
in non-white 
proportion of 

total population -.48** 

(1950-1960) 



Figures are Spearman rank order correlation 
coefficients. 

Probability levels: *.05 **.02 ***.01 



of the *50*8. Of the two, the dynamic variable is more closely 
associated with the other three than is the static one (though the 
dynamic and static variables | are also rather highly related to each 
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oirher: (.52). This suggests that, for example, if one knows the 
direction and degree of a comniunity's general change in population, 
he can probably make a more accurate estimate about the tendency 
of its non-white population to become more or less prominent (-.80) 
than he can make about its relative prominence at one point in 
time (-.48). It also says - and this is especially pertinent for 
p’^^nners of community action - that growing communities in Mon-Yough 
tend to have decreasing proportions of non-whites, and declining 
communities tend to have increasing percentages of this group. 



Thus, even in a region which is itself declining, there are 
internal changes and variations which fall into a rather tight 
pattern. To put the matter more concretely, in Mon-Yough low income 
groups tend to become more prominent (in percentage terms) in 
communities which are losing population and which have relatively 
large numbers of people with low levels of formal education , For 
well-known reasons, Negroes as a group receive less education and 
lower incomes than do whites as a group. It ‘is probably the case 
that, in some measure, the Negro populations in these declining 
communities are contributing to the larger percentages on the income 
and educational variables. This cannot be ascertained directly, 
because census breakdowns do net give detailed information about 
income and educat..on for non-white^. Nevertheless, from what is 
known there is room for some doubt about this Interpretation. If 
Negroes by themselves we're accounting for the bulk of low-income 
families and depressed educational levels, the static variable should 
be rather strongly related to income and to education. But it is 
not. In fact, these two coefficients are the weakest in the table. 
One of them, the relation between the percentage non-white in 1960 
and the percentage with a high school education was so small (-.1?) 
as not to reach statistical significance; here there nay be no 
association at all. 



It may be useful to illustrate the general pattern shown in 
the table by comparing three Mon-Yough communities, two of which 
fell near opposite ends on the five rank-orders and one which stood 
approximately in the middle. The first row in the following table 
shows that White Oak grew rapidly during the decade, holding the 
second rank position on this variable; McKeesport lost 9.7 per cent 
and stood in 11th position; while Braddock, which lost more than 
25 per cent, i \s 17th in the' order, two ranks above the bottom. 

Mote than any other Mon-Yough community. White Oak qualifies 
as a "middle class suburb." Like many others in this category, it 
expanded during the fifties, moving from about 6000 to slightly more 
than 9000. Its small non-white population of 63 in i960 had 
actually grown by 16 during the period, but this increase was so 
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Ranks and Percentages for Three Hon-Tough llunicipalities on Five 
Variables: Population Change, Income, Racial Compositiou, Change 

in Racial Composition and Education 



IJhite Oak 



McKeesport 



Braddock 



Rank Percentage Rank Percentage Rank Percentage 



ulation <1950-60) 


2 


46.9 


11 


-9.7 


17 


-25.2 


Families with 
less than $3000 
income (1960) 


17 


8.3 


7 


19.6 


0 

A* 


25.6 


Non-white pop- 


ulation (1960) 


19 


.0.5 


7 


7.9 


2 


23. b 


Change in non- 
white proportion 
of total popula- 
tion (1950-1960) 


15 


-0.3 


13 


0.2 


1 


7.2 


Finished high _ 


school (1960) 


1 


51.4 


7 


31.4 


17 


2b. 0 



overshadowed by its total growth that the percentage of non-whites 
in its total actually declined by ^ small amount,' Lore than^ha.f 
of its residents who have reached the age of 25 have compieteu uigh 
school, and its "poverty problem" is not of great ma^itude {8.3 
per cent of its families are in the low income group). 

McKeesport by any standard is a heavily industrial city* Because 
it stands at the confluence of the Monongahela and the Youghiogheny 
Rivers, and because it j .3 the largest city in the region <45,589 
in i960), it functions also in some degree as a service, trading 
and transportation center for other Mon-Yough consnunities . Even 
though it is within conmuting distance of Pittsburgh <40 minutes 
from the business district) it has not been developed or redeveloped 
to acccmsmodate urban workers seeking suburban dwellings and space; 
only 6.5 per cent of its employed residents work in Pittsburgh 
{Chapter 3, Table Xllla). In consequence its population dropped 
by almost ten per cent between 1950 and 1960, while its proportion 
of Negroes rose slightly. Because of its absolute size, McKeesport 
already has the second largest {Clairton has more) timber of Negroes 
in the area; these people are mainly concentrated in and around one 

/ 
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public housing project- on the north bank of the Youghiogheny River. 
If the chsnges noted during this decade should continue along a 
iinear trend, McKeesport uill diminish in total population at the 
same time that its Uegro segment will grow both absolutely and 
proportions tely . 



This pattern is much more marked in Braddock, which is closer 
to Pittsburgh but has even less capacity to hold its population. 
Losing more than a quarter of its population through the ten*year 
span, it also showed the largest gain in its percentage of non-whites 
(an increase which was absolute as well as proportionate). More 
than one-fourth of its families received less than $3000 in 1960, 
and only 26 per cent of its adult residents had gone as far as high 
school graduation. 



There is an instructive if not altogether welcome lesson in 
these comparisons . The very conniunities with the gravest problems 
of poverty are also the ones which seem to be steadily losing the 
resources which are most desperately needed to cope with the problems. 
On the other side of the coin, the localities which are gaining the ‘ 
most iasportant of these resources - people - and which show the 
highest levels of education are those where these problems are 
relatively less urgent. Fighting poverty takes money, and in Mon- 
Yough even the modest ten per cent share required for participation 
in Federal programs is very formidable, whether it Is to corns in the 
form of cash contributions by citizens, from local governments through 
their capacities to levy taxes, or by services or facilities in kind. 
White Oak, with more than half of its families in the "$7000 and 
over" bracket, is in a strong position to reduce poverty within its 
boundaries, but it has little poverty to reduce (Chapter 3, Table 
XII). But in Braddock less than 20 per cent are in the high income 
class, while more tiian 25 per cent received incomes in 1960 which 
put them in the "poor" category by even the most conservative 
criterion ($3000). 



These sharp and ironic contrasts underscore the fundamental 
justification for the creation of the Mon-Yough Cosummity Action 
Committee, Inc., and specifically for the emerging (though still pro- 
blematic) "synthetic organization" which it is nurturing and strength- 
ening. These organization aspects are discussed in the following 
section. 
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2. The Organization 



The formulation of the plan, the emergence of the organization, 
and the earliest activities of the Mon-Yough Cpmaunity Action 
Committee have been described and discussed. The emergen''? of 
this organization into a working mechanism with a charter :c promote 
and initiate change is a realized fact; the admitted seep .cism 
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1. not municipal authority. Noteworthy in this instance 

not what some may cite as an untoward usurpation of a sphere of 
government, instead it is the refreshing fact^hat cltizeS to 

win or!f ^ as evidence to support the contention that individuals 
will organize themselves to bring ffiCAC to their doors. 
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Through M^CAC, as it should be with other coiiiSMtiity actioa 
organizations, the esphasis is directed primarily upon the indi- 
~ viduai; to secure the necessary restructuring o£ his attitudes, an. 

to enable the development of his capabilities so as to improve the 
probability that such an affected human being will afterwards better 
be able to “help himself.” Of course, the given community, will 
derive considerable benefits from the achieved transformation. 

Is the success of HTCAC assured? Is the success inevitable? 

J These are two legitimate questions that ought to be considered, 

particularly when the basic issue is concerned with a public policy 
question; ought the federal government subsidize and sustain 
community action programs; have all the alternatives been examined 
I and evaluated? 
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This is not the place to treat these questions, but it seems 
incumbent to generalize in order to place all that has been said 
about MTCAC and community action in proper perspective. Therefore, 
it may be left to others the task of measuring and assessing the 
technological efficiency of the community action alternative. 
However, the following observations seem pertinent: 

1. The *'input*’ provided by the community action committee, 

as it seeks to effect the process of people-transformation, 
is education. In the broadest construction of this 
word, it has the responsibility for collecting and 
disseminating information about opportunities that will 
permit the “poor” to maximize their intake of socio- 
economic welfare services that are available in their 
communities; it must contribute to in 5 >roving the effi- 
ciency with which such services are dispensed; it must 
make the total community and the designated recipients 
of ccmmunity action services cognitively aware of the 
opportunity, the need, and the possibility of coop- 
erating to ameliorate effectively personal poverty 
through thorough diagnosis and appropriate action; it 
must develop and also implement action projects to 
dem'.nstrate that the process is both acconq^lishable and 
worthy of support; 

Z. The “msthod” used by the ccmmunity acti'^n coianittee is 
reallv ^ wlcro application of public investment to 
enlarge the capitalized value of the human resource. 

This sod is achieved either through inanediate job- 
placement or through an alteratibn of the future 
rate of discount that is used to capitalise the value 
of a producing resource. The latter end is achieved 
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through a ^/ariety of methods, but four of the most 
obvious are identified because of their direct 
relevance to the understanding of conasunity action: 
extending of the human beings* own time horizon; 
increasing the number of years of productive services 
that he may actually render; by persondl upgrading, 
which thereb> transforms the nature of the human 
being *s resource state; and, by reducing the costs 
and the associated risks attached to his employment 
status, as perceived by an employer; 

3, The “result” of the means and the method should be 
recognized for what it is: a contribution to the 

future in the form of an expected enlargement of the 
individual's productive capabilities, the realization 
of which is contingent upon other investments and 
economic developments that will provide the assurances 
needed for a full utilization of human resources and 
less waste in their current uses. 

The principal implication of these observations is to suggest 
that the contribution which an organization such as KYCAC can be 
expected to make to the elimination of poverty is limited, at least 
within a given community. The national or aggregate impact from 
an interaction of a multitude of individual community action committees 
is likely to be greater than each one's own effect in its own area. 



CHAP'^ER 6 - RESEARCH GUIDE FOR THE DEVELOPKEI^T 
AND UTILIZATION OF HDIIAN RESOURCES 

A. Introduction 

The purpose of this research guide for the allocation of re- 
search resources In the field of human resources Is to P^^ovide 
guidance to the employment of research resources so as to yield 
"greatest* returns in terms of usefulness for the formulation ana 
implementation of public policies concerning the development, ax- 
location, and utilization of human knowledge and skills in our 
rapidly changing economy. 

The general orientation is toward research which may aid in 
the resolution of the problems of those categories of human re- 
sources which are underdeveloped and/or underutilized — some- 
times called the "disadvantaged” by reason of geography, sex, ag , 
race, or low levels of skill or education. It must be ^phasized, 
however, that such problems cannot meaningfully be considered in 
isolation. Any solutions necessarily relate to the wider contex . 
Therefore, concern for meaningful research must be twofo . 
specific to disadvantaged groups and general with respect to tne 
broad context to which solutions of their problems must relate. 

For example, problems of heavy unemployment of young Negro women 
in rural southern Nest Virginia can only be understood and ^ti- 
cated in the wider context of an understanding of relevant insti- 
tutions, situations, and problems of this and other groups, both 
within and outside Appalachia. Therefore, the research guiae re- 
flects the conviction that a broad concern for the development, 

allocation, and utilization of all levels of . 

thriving as well as in "sick” areas, is necessary for the effective 
formulation and implementation of public policies related especially 
to the disadvantaged. In turn, such research is necessary for the 
development of research in the narrower area of education and ?. 

ing. 



1, Public Policy. 

The formulation of a guide for research can have meaning only 
in terms of some meaningful social objectives. A necessary 
operation, then, in constructing a guide is to set forth the public 
policies as revealed in new legislation, especially at the Federal 
level. Most of the significant acts present clear statements of 
public policies which they seek to implement. Some of them are 
cited below. 
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The i'lanpower Development and Training Act of 1962 declares 
that because certain occupational shortages exists even in time 
of high unemployment, and because many skills have become obsolete, 
that the government must promote the identification of, and pro- 
vision for, current and prospective manpower shortages. It must 
make efforts to assure that men, women and young people will be 
trained and available to meet shifting employment needs, that the 
unemployed and underemployed be assisted in providing themselves 
with needed skills, and that opportunities be provided for them 
to acquire new skills. The Act further states as public policy 
the government’s obligation to appraise the nation’s manpower re- 
quirements and resources and to develop and apply the informa- 
tion and methods needed to cope with the problems of un^lo^ent 
resulting from technological change and from other persistent 

causes. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 declares as public 
policy the elimination of "the paradox of poverty in the ^dst of 
plenty in the Nation by opening to everyone the opportunity tor 
Lucation and training, the opportunity to work, and the opporturity 
to live in decency and dignity.’* The Act seeks to strengthen, 
supplement, and coordinate efforts in furtherance of that policy. 

The Vocational Act of 1963 seeks "to maintain, extend, and im- 
prove existing programs of vocational education, to develop new 
programs of vocational education,” and to provide combinations o 
vocational education and part-time employment so that persons of 
all a®es maw “have ready access ^o vocational training or retrain- 
ing which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light of 
actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful ^Pjj^nnent , and 
which is suited to their needs ^ interests, and ability to benefit 

from such training." 

The National Defense &lucation Act of 1958 declares that our 
national security ’’requires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young men and women... We 
must increase our efforts to identify and educate more of the taien. 
of our Nation. This requires programs that will assurance 
that no student of ability will be denied an opportunity for high- 
er education because of financial need; will correct as rapidly as 
possible the existing imbalance in our educational programs w ic 
have led to an insufficient proportion of our population educatio.. 
in science, mathematics, and modem foreign languages and trained 
in technology." 

The Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 states "the 
security and welfare of the Waited States require that this and 
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£utv.re generations o£ Mexican youth be assured ample opportunity 
for the fullest development of ::beir Intellectual capacities." 
and that It is '^incumbrat upon the Nation to take positive and im> 
mediate acti n to meet these needs through assistance to institu- 
tions of higher education. Including graduate and undergraduate 
institutions. Junior and coostunlty colleges, and technical insti- 
tutes, in providing certain academic facilities." 

The direction of future public policy r&lated to the develop- 
ment, allocation, and utilization of human resources seems to have 
been clearly established by present legislation, such as that cited 
above. It vlll probably be the public policy of the nation that 
there be increasing public encouragement of the fullest possible 
development and utilization of useful knowledge and skills of our 
people and that lack of personal financial resources should not 
bar any individual from full opportunity tr develop his abilities 
and interests. 

Clear indications of this trend are found in the recommenda- 
tions in the report of the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress issued in 1966 which call for in- 
creased p^lic responsibility for more extensive and better educa- 
tion at all levels for all qualified students without restriction 
due to lack of family financial resources. The report calls for 
a nationwide system of free public education through two ^ears be- 
yond high school and for the availability of education, training, 
and retraining throughout the lives of individmJ.3. The recom- 
mendations call for improvements in matching men and jobs through 
more and better information concerning present and future oppor- 
tunities and the establishment of computerized nationwide service 
for matching men to jobs. It further calls for improvements in 
long-range planning, and in short- and long-term forecasts of 
local and regional occupational demand and manpower availability* 



2. Framework of the Kesearch Guide 

In order to identify research priorities systematically the 
major elements of the field of human resourcea have been organized 
into four broad subject matter areas: 

Supply and utilization of human reacaircea, with special 
reference to major forms of discrimination, 

2. Present and anticipated demand for human resources, 

3. Investments in human resources, and 

4. The markets for and mobility of human resources. 



Fot each of these four subject-matter areas consideration was 
given tc the following: 

1. The identification of the m^jor prcblem areas or ques* 
tions, and ^..eir classification by relative importance 
for policy formulation a£i/or Implementation; 

2. The appraisal of the extent and operational value of 
relevant knowledge and of research in progress; 

3. An appraisal of the susceptibility to further research; 
and, 

4. Suggestions for priorities for future research, based on 
the preceding three considerations* 

To carry out this task primary reliance was placed on the 
knowledge and opinions of groups of experts in the various subject- 
matter areas obtained through a rerles of eight seminars. 

These experts represent a variety of fields ana disciplines ap- 
propriate to the particular subject-matter area. Although all 
relevant %iork cocq>leted, or in progress, could not be fully 
searched and catalogued, some reliance was placed upon selected 
bibliographies • 

Perhaps an attempt to formulate a comprehensive research 
guide may be too ambitious. The identification of six or eight 
bt'ight Ideas for meaningful research might mean more than an at- 
tempt to develop a more comprehensive guide. It seems clear, 
however, that the likelihood of generating a few bright ideas is 
not inconsistent with the present effort. 

There is no question thfit there are major difficulties in 
any attempt to develop an approach or framework to the problem of 
the development arid better utilization of human resources, an ap- 
proach which is sufficiently encompassing, systeisatic, and pre- 
cise that it Includes eve^y possible problem or etiphasis in the 
vast and complex field which touches in some degree virtually the 
entire spectrum of hu.ns*i knowledge. It should be emphasized that 
the problem of the apr^prlate framework was a matter of continual 
concern and di&wU<»sion in all the seminars and among the staff. 

Thld particular framework and various alternatives were discussed 
and atmtlyzed in considerable detail throughout the entire project* 

The decision to use the particular framework sumoiarlzed above 
and reported in greater detail throughout the remainder of this 
chapter was not made in the belief that it is the only one «d%ich 
is defensible. The state of knowledge in this emerging area of 
research and policy concern is after all >»ketchy and limited, 
many io^rtant questions arc only In the process of being formulated. 
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attd many seealngly useful tecliulquea of analysis are only In an 
embryonic btage. 

in the end, the choice of this approach was made I ecause It 
is sufficiently broad to Include what at this time appears eo be a 
significant number of critical issues In the field and ^>®cause it 
is a useful way of classifying materials into categories which 
have been used by most earlier researchers and are therefore 
reasonably familiar to most persons presently working In the fieia. 

In the division of the human resources field into four major 
subject-matter areas some overlap is inevitable. The designation 
of specific subject-matter areas, and the structuring of 
and bibliographical work accordingly, is not designed to ^ 

precise topology for the unambiguous 

ment. It is designed only to help identify the most significant 
issues and variables and their interrelationships. 

The major subject matter areas of this framework b^r n^es 
which economists often use in structuring analysis, such as supply , 
•‘demand,’* “Investment," and "markets.” However, it c^ot be 
ovsremphaslzed that this approach Includes considerable materl^ 
of the greatest importance which is relevant to the other behavi- 
oral and social sci^ces. This framework is entirely c^sistent 
with the interdisciplinary nature of this approach and its results. 
It in no way “squeezes out" or downgrades the many non-economic 
considerations of utmost Importance to this project. In fact tne 
ccsBsccti prioifitics ycfXfict ttiiSs 

The general approach is to consider problems of national Im- 
portance, looking to less aggregated (especially local) levels as 
appropriate for the understanding of many of these problems. An 
alternative approach would be to start from the local or comralty 
level to assess the goals and problems of particular connun es 
and to design research prlotitles accordingly. The from 
down” approach wUl probably be of more general usefulness ^though 
for particular coomunitles it would certainly be essential to 
assess research priorities "from the bottom, up. 

It should be carefully noted that success in determining re- 
search priorities depends largely on the ability to forecast the 
navoff or success of various research efforts. Unfortunately, 
little is known about this except that the likelihood of success 
is clearly dependent on the quality of the specific researchers. 
Problems of doubtful face value pursued by able ana Imaginative 
researchers may have considerably higher payoff than more urgent 
research topics pursued by less able men. 



One of the major difficdi^let encountered by any attempt to 
compile a research guide occurs ih seeking to appraise the extent 
and relevance of ocisting knowledge a!i<i research in progress. The 
recent upsurge of research in the field of human fesourhes by 
public and private agencies and by individual researchers has not 
been av'icompaoied by a ratlonali? ' tlon of inforcnation regarding 
these diverse research activities. There is no single source, or 
even a small number of sources, which can he tapped for precise 
information in this regard. This present effort sought to meet 
this problem (1) by bibliographical searches within the limits of 
time and resources available for such purpose*!, and (2) by drawing 
upon the collective knowledge of the group of experts in attendance 
at the seminars. It c&n only be hoped that the near future will 
see the development of an information register of '’research ia 
progress" to meet this obvious and important need. 

This research guide should be reviewed periodically in order 
to keep it current and relevant to changes in the environment and 
needs, and to the growth In knowledge. The research guide should 
identify present and anticipated critical issues with respect to 
the development, allocation, and utilisation of human resources. 

The nature of anticipated critical issues will depend on assump- 
tions about future levels and shifts of economic activity, impact 
of technology, etc. 11a j or environmental changes which would 
significantly influence future research priorities are not usually 
abrupt but can be anticipated and, to some extent, be incorporated 
Into the research guide. 

The research guide should identify the most significant var- 
iables whose interrelationships will be Important to decision making. 
This can be concel/ed as a "network model of variables." A review 
of what ia known about the variables and their interrelationships 
will reveal critical "missing links" and corresponding research 
priorities. However, these priorities should be modified by the 
availability of information, methodologies, and human and material 
resources to implement them. The means of identifying and ob- 
taining relevant information and the development of efficient 
Q^thodclogies may, themselves, constitute research topics of high 
priority. 



3. The Seminars 

TWO background seminars covered especially research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration in adult training and retraining. Six 
seminars dealt specifically with the development of thia research 
guide. The firatoSf t^ls group considered the overall problem and 





tiie appropriate approach to The Jlekt iour seminarQ considered 
the specific SLbject-auitter ateas. iinhX seminar reviewed 
tentative conciusions eoncertiing the aiihjects on which research 
is most needed. Participants were asked to idview, before each 
seminar, the relevant materials, including our conceptual approach 
and selected bibliographies, and to submit written statements after 
the seminar discussions* 

llie following is a list of the seminars* The agenda and 
lists of participants are attached in Appendix B: 

!• Background semlnas? ** labor December 15 & 16, 1964 
markets and skill training ' 
as they relate to cousunlty 
action prcg>;^* 

II. The relationship betireen ’ April 29 & 30, 1965 
vocational and technical train<- 
ing and community needs* 

III* Identification of major prob- October 28 A 29, 1965 
lea areas and of major ques*^ 
tioos concerning development 
and utilisation of human re* 
sources in a rapidly changing 
economy* 

IV* Supply of human resources - December 8 & 9, 1965 
A. Present and anticipated 
stock of knowledge and 
skills* 

B* Utilization of huaen xe* 
sources, especially with 
respect to tsajor forms of 
discrimination. 

V* Demand for human resources * January 19 A 20, 1966 
present and futura 

VI* Investiaent in human resources February 2 A 3, 1966 
responsiveness of supply to 
demand* Viability of major 
means ("education," in its 
ifidest sense) for developing 
knowledge and skills. 

VII* Human resources markets Hatch 2 A 3, 1966 

and mobility 

VIII* Overall review of priorities April 27 A 28, 1966 
for research 

The results of the seminar and staff discussions and analyses 
are fully set forth in later sections of this chapter* However, 




It would be desirable, at this point, to list certain common 
themes which ran through these seminars. An understanding of 
these themes might be of considerable help to the reader in 
er^uating the suggested priorities for research which are listed 
at the end of the chapter. 

4. Common Themes 

1. One of the most Important conclusions drawn from seminar 
discussions la that there are many critical needs for better 
data in most subject-matter areas. Without more and better data 
productive research will be seriously Impeded. Again and again 
In the consideration of particular subject matter areas data 
shortcomings became painfully apparent. For ctsample, there are 
not available, even in industrial states, the numbers of public 
high school graduates from various specialities within vocational 
education. 

Even where aggregate data do exist there is a lack of 
data disaggregated to levels most relevant for the scope of 
decision making. For example, even excellent national estimates 
of anticipated demand would have little relevance for guiding 
the decisions of local school boards. 

No Inventories exist of the knowledge and skills being 
produced by our tremendous investments in education,, of those 
going into retirement, or of those which are underemployed or 
unemployed. For example, even the crudest measures of the vast 
reserve of important knowledge and skills embodied in women 
and others who are not currently part of the labor force are 
not available. 

2. Although changes in the level of en^loyment .and unen^loy- 
ment may require a different ordering of research priorities, 

the problems of the disadvantaged which have been emphasised, 
persist even during times of full enqiloyment, though to a lesser 
extent. There is much too little known about the precise rela- 
tionship between various levels of gross national product end 
the eo^loyment effects accomptiinying each particular level, and 
th? reasons for these differential effects, particularly as 
these relate to the hard-core unemployed soong disadvantaged 
groups. In effect, these comment.* point to a need to establish 
better the relationship between macro variables and the manner 
in which these translate themselves out at the micro l^el, and 
vlceversa. 

3. There is a pressing need for longitudinal studies in 
all of the subject matter areas. Most considerations of the 



prcblems of unenplo 3 ^ent have found it difficult to incorporate 
dynamic elements* Consequently, too little is known about the 
kinds of changes which take place over time, and the reasons 
for these changes* VHiat happens over time to the hard-core 
unemployed and their view of the world of work and their place 
in it? What kinds of incentives do they perceive and how do 
they behave and react toward various situations? What happens 
to empl^jyer attitudes and b^avior toward the disadvantaged 
worker? Lcngitudinal studies appear necessary to a more meant 
ingful formulation of the problem - of motivation, initiative, 
and beha'^'lor among the disadvantaged* Little can be accomplished 
in mea&i*rlng the effects of various Investments in human resources 
unless the experiences of individuals can be traced through 
time* fhe operation of markets for human resources clearly has 
a time dimension about which too little is known* 

4* More sub-national, and especially local studies, should 
be conducted in all areas* The need here is imperative, for the 
thnist of present public policy, likely to continue into the 
future, is to place heavy responsibility and initiative upon 
local and/or regional areas for working out solutions to their 
particular problems involving human resources* In the planning 
and implementation of these programs there are substantial 
<51^flcultles in translating national studies and data into effect- 
ive local or regional programs* The latter are likely to suffer 
tmless and until they are <ieveloped in the context of the com- 
munity involved and its particular social and economic mix* 

5* The study of the effects of on-going anti-poverty and 
other pr’ojects is needed and provision for independent research 
should be built into these action programs* The American tradi- 
tion of pragmatism in the fomulatlon execution of public policy 
has had as its consequence the failure to provide a systematic 
record' of the effects of programs by failing to provide for 
research and evaluation, as part of the operating programs from 
the outset* Too often the research and evaluation that does 
take place has become the province of the Agaicy conducting 
the program and is initiated and carried out after the program 
has been developed* The various strands of the anti-poverty 
program, scattered and disjointed as they are, are not likely 
to be rendered capable of assessment of success in the achieve- 
ment of their objectives, absent the systematic provision for 
research and evaluation built into the action program* This 
would provide for a more scientific basis for the research and 
evaluation and for a feedback into the action program itself* 





6. The thnnsn resource needs and inpllcatlons o€ new social 
legislation should be assessed during the planning and subsequent 
stages. This is not to argue that no policy should be attempted 
in the absence of all the data that would be desirable. Yet 

in programs which carry with them long->term commitments to 
rationalise and produce particular complexes of skills it would 
aid rational consideration and discussion of these programs to 
have some reasonably precise notions of the quantity and quality 
of skills needed to the successful implementation of such programs. 

7. Researchers and research sponsors should improve the 
means by which research results are disseminated to potential 
beneficiaries. This has particular reference to the problem 

of bridging the gap between research and research results and the 
policy makers and practitioners iu the various programs concerned 
with human resources. Another aspect of the same point is the 
problem of apprising researchers of on-going and completed 
researdi projects. There has been far too little attention 
paid to this important part of the process of translating re- 
search findings into on-going and up-coming programs, to the 
detriment both of the iscst effective researdi and the most effective 
programs. 



8. In-depth studies of present employer policies and 
practices relating to hiring, promotion, training, incentives, 
retirement, etc, should be carried on. The American economy 
relies preponderantly on private firms to utilize and develop 
human resources. Yet relatively little is known about how pri- 
vate employers proceed with this task. Typically the assumption 
Is made that employers are rational In the conduct of their 
activities pertaining to human resources, and surely most em- 
ployers believe that they are acting in a self-interested way. 
Yet this assumption is not demonstrably correct unless the human 
resources policies of employers are known in some detail through 
the entire complex of intra-firm activities. Most labor market 
studies have concentrated on inter-firm-rel&tlonships and ad- 
justments, but little has been done with the subject of intra- 
firm activities and their relationship to the external market. 

9. There is a need to develop and relate effectively new 
or proven tools of analysis especially cost-benefit analysis, 
^ere the nature of the problem permits their effective utili- 
zation* 



Cost-benefit analysis is in its infancy, but holds con- 
siderable promise for casting more light on the perplexing pro- 
blem of measuring the effectiveness of public expenditures vdtere 



the "product” of these expenditures may not get into a market 
where their value can be measured by the usual competitive tests. 
It seems Imperative to develop sharper tools for this purpose 
than are now available as consideration is given to undertaking 
programs in various dlrectiotis.. Cost-benefit analysis. If 
effective, can provide a more rational base for decision-making 
in the adoption and implementation of policy* 



B. The Supply of Human Resources 

At the outset it is Important to make clear that in the 
analysis of the problems of employment and unemployment it is 
Impossible to sepr.rate and to Isolate the forces of supply and 
demand. Economists have long recognized the close relationship 
between aggregate employment of the supply of human resources 
and the aggregate demand for goods and services and the human 
resources necessary to their production. Moreover, the effective 
supply currently avalla/’e or potentially available for a given 
occupation or in a glveu industry will be related to the con- 
ditions of demand in that occupation or Industry* Nevertheless, 
there is merit in considering the operative forces governing 
supply Independently of dea .ind conditions as a first step in 
acquiring better knowledge and understanding of employment 
and unemployment. 

It was not the purpose of this research guide to 
attempt to resolve the dispute among economists regarding the 
root causes of unemployment that is, whether unemplo3goent is 
basically attributable to deficiencies in effective demand or 
to changes in the structure of the economy. However, for pur- 
poses of the discussions, the following assumptions were made 
regarding the nature of current unemplojnnent. There is evidence 
to suggest that an important part of continuing high-level 
unenployment can be traced to a sponginess of effective demand 
for the econocp as a whole* Despite high level private expendi- 
tures and the spending associated thus far with the unsettled 
state of the world and the implementation of various welfare 
programs at heme, aggregate demand has not been sufficiently 
high to provide the bouyancy to the labor market which approxi- 
mates full employment* On the other hand, there are Important 
constraints Imposed on the unlimited and vigorous use of monetary 
and fiscal policies needed to secure full employment by this 
route* One of these constraints is the fear of inflation, 
realized or potential* Although there Is some historical evi- 
dence that gent;ly rising price levels provide a congenial environ 
ment for economic growth, the fear of inflation effectively 
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blocks full usage of the monetary and fiscal tools sufficient 
to toove the econos^ to full en^lormient* A second constraint 
historically operative to impede the full utilization of aggre- 
gate tools Is the impact they would have on At or lean economic 
relations with the rest of the world—** the so-called ’'balaace- 
of -payments” constraints 

The upshot of the two constraints is to impose limits 
oh the use of aggregate techniques to secure full employment. 

It may well be that the constraints become operative as we 
approach four percent unemployment, well above a reasonable 
definition of full emplojanent. To reduce unemployment further, 
other techniques must be pressed into use. These techniques 
generally involve more localized and refined measures applicable 
to regions, states, or localities; or to particular groups in 
the labor force among whom unemployment rates are inordinately 
high. Thus far we are only on the front edge of this kind of 
erperlmentation, which is taking place cn a limited scale in 
the face of vast ignorance of many facts. It is clear that 
unemployment is not egalitarian in its impact even as the labor 
market becomes brisker. It strikes with severity at specific 
groups of the labor force— the young worker, the Negro, woman 
workers, and older workers. 

The seminar on the supply of human resources chose to 
place its emphasis on the present unemployed, or more specifi- 
cally the sectors of the population and labor force which have 
experienced disproportionately large unemploymect even as the 
economy in general has been expanding. Because these people 
are unemployed, maybe even unemployable in the current state 
of the labor market, they are poor. And being poor, they suffer 
Inadequate current levels of living which may Indeed be passed 
on from generation to generation if unemployment persists. 



The unemployed groups which were selected for attention 
in this seminar were (1) the older workers, (2) women, (3) youth, 
and (4) Negroes. 

This section of the report will be divided into the 
following general components: 

1. General considerations for research applicable to all 
the various groups Included in the hard-core unemployed; 

2. Considerations relevant to each particular group in 
which peculiar problems of employment or employability 
are present; and 
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3. Suggested priorities for research in the area of the 
supply of human resources. 



C* Rese arch Pertaining To The Problem Of Unemployioent 
The Msad^antaged l^orker In General 

There was consensus «aong the participants that the 
problem of unemplo}nnent among the disadvantaged was so important 
that the research should be directed to the question of how to 
ln5>rove their en^loyability by identifying the causes of their 
uneaq>loynent, by eirjloring the usefulness of techniques designed 
to upgrade their skills and potential* by identifying specific 
institutional and attitudinal barriers to their fuller utili- 
zation, and by testi^ng and evaluating present programs designed 
to deal better with their problems. Broadly speaking, areas 
for meaningful resciarch broke down into the following major 
categories? {!) historical studies, {2) methodological studies, 
and (3) research designed to raise the productivity of disad- 
vantaged workers. 

1. Historical Studies 

The past can provide insight into the nature of partic- 
ular employment problems (their origins and genesis). More 
particularly, it would be us^iful to have more information about 
human resource utilization during periods of full employment 
and during periods of unemployment. Among such possibilities 
are several of ImpOiTtance. 

A study of the work experiences of new entry workers 
and of younger military personnel. If carefully designed, would 
give much information on the successful and unsuccessful methods 
for teaching a variety of skills and attitudes for successful 
performance, controlling for intelligence, educational achieve- 
ment, and the many aptitudes on which military and civilian 
organizations collect data. This would give seme time dimension 
to the ’’trainability®' and *'eB5)loy€d>lllty‘’ issue and would be 
especially Interestiag In developing relevant employment re- 
quirements and workable training techniques. 

Research on the historical experience In employment 
designed to determine the factors responsible for the differen- 
tial experiences of Negroes, older workers, wtsoen, and youth 
in acquiring jobs In different kinds of finos classified by 
degrees of competition, size, \diether branch plant or single- 
plant firm, nature of the product market, etc. should cast 




considerable li^ht on the problems of employment of the dis- 
advantaged* Such studies trould suggest the reasons why some 
kinds of companies and unions are more willing than others to 
hire disadvantaged groups. It would also suggest strategies 
and tactics in guiding policies to Improve the hiring and up- 
grading of more disadvantaged workers. 

Generalized studies at the economy level might be made 
to show the interdependence of various kinds of resource develop- 
ment programs and such economic objectives as full employment 
and economic growth. Studies of this kind have been under- 
taken in Scandanavlan countries which sugges*^ the need to pay 
more explicit attention to this problem in che United States. 

’There Is need to study the possible effects of protec- 
tive legislation on the employment of certain groups. To wliat 
extent, for example, has this kind of legislation caused eog^loyers 
not to hire women, youth, older workers, or Negroes. 

There is a serious knowledge gap about the costs of 
unemployment. Retrospective studies arc needed to develop 

measures of the social coats of intermittent unemployment 
and its effect on sklj.1 retention and incentives to work, the 
loss of which must be counted a social cost not now accounted 
for in our traditional measures of the costs of unemployment. 

The same logic exists for the need to study the measurement and 
costs of underutilization of components of the labor force, 
ph^t^cularly if this underutilization is long-run and per- 
sistent as may be tha case with women and older workers. 

2. Problans of Data 

There was universal agreement that there are serious 
data limitations at present which make it lBgK>88lble to make 
many significant genera^llzations or to get at fundataental issues. 
TIost of the available data at this time are national data which 
tn^ have liai.ted usefulness in getting answers to problems at 
the points at which uncaployment coagulates. Some comoHinltieB 
have more unemployment than others; there are wide dlfterences 
ssong then in the rates of unemployment among the disadvantaged. 
Nhat are now needed are disaggregatc^d data, by age, s^x, race, 
skill, personal backgrounds, reglonn, localities, and labor 
markets. None of this is now available in the detail necessary 
to really gain insight Into the nature of particular kinds of 
problems among these groups. 

State and local research agencies sh^ld strive to link 
their new statistics and special studies into the existing time 




series x;hich have acquired widesoread reco 5 ?nfllon and use. If 
welfare programs are to be successful, they LAOuld produce changes 
In earlsting series of employment, unemployment, welfare need, 
etc. Some studies will of necessity be cne-shot affairs, de- 
signed to answer a specific local problem and subject to dis- 
continuance when the answer is obtained. But many of the stu- 
dies which local agencies and individual researchers will con- 
duct should be interrelated sufficiently with continuing series 
frra the past so that they can help furnish answers about the 
relative success of various programs. 

If at all possible, local research agencies should 
devote some attention to the development of suitable adminis- 
trative statistics in the operating agencies, insofar as they 
have the opportunity to do s©. In new agencies, administra- 
tive statistics are often drawn up with primary en^hasis upon 
budgetary and operating needs, and with a minimum of thought 
to research and policy-making implications. This is a diffi- 

administrators often have neither the time 
nor the patience to be bothered with esoteric questions. How- 
ever, there are times and circumstances when relatively simple 
and readily understood reporting could be incorporated into 
the admlnlstraf-»ve statistics of the operating agencies. 

Perhaps ct first research linked to operating agencies 
snd programs should be directed to subjects which are practical, 
feasible, and down to earth. Simple and superficial answers 
are often needed in the early stages in order to clear the 
ground for the more complex analyses. The receptivity of ad- 
ministrators to research cooperation la greater when they them- 
selves can see the need for answers. 

Seriously lacking are usable data on the kind of skills 
available among the unemployed. I^hat kilM} of inventories are 
available, and what additional ones would be most useful in 
matching available supplies of human resources and available 
job opportunities? Most helpful in this regard would be these 
data at hand community by community, particularly in a situa- 
tion in which aggregate unemployment is falling and the phenom- 
enon of labor shortages in particular skills, occupations, and 
locales is becoming more common. 

3. Problems of Methodology 

The most extensive studies of the labor market, an 
important part of which is the supply of human resources, have 
been carried on by ecoixomists. In general, economists have 



approached this problem by naklne use ot‘ the tachnical apparatus 
of the discipline which has been developed to consider the gen- 
eral coo^lex problem of the optimum allocation of resources 
among alternative uses. 

in order to deal with this immensely complex problem, 
economic theory has of necessity been forced to make limiting 
and simplifying assumptions about many aspects of markets in 
order to organize thinking about the allocation problem. Among 
these assumptions are the following behavioral assumptions: 

(1) that entrepreneurs will atteii^t to maximize profits: and 

(2) that consumers or households will attes^t to maximize sat* 
isf actions. Typically economic analysis of the labor market 
has been particular— this is. It concerns itself with one par- 
ticular market, on the assumption that other markets will re- 
main unchanged while this analysis is proceeding. 

It should be pointed out that this theory was developed 
not necessarily to explain how markets actually operate, but 
to make manageable an analysis of how resources would be opti- 
mally allocated if all the conditions posited by the theory in 
fact obtained. 

However, when practical problems occur such as unemploy- 
ment in particular markets or among particular components of 
the supply of human resources, the theory is asked to expledLn 
its causes in order that satisfactory policy can be developed 
to deal better with the problem. Thus the theory developed 
for use in a world of perfect markets and rational b^avlor is 
pressed into service to cope with a problem arising in a world 
of less than perfect markets and of less than rational (in an 
economic sense) entrepreneurs and workers. In this setting 
the theory must be used very gingerly indeed, with a full appre- 
ciation of its strengths and limitations. Its applicability 
will depend on how closely its assumptions are met in the situ- 
ation at hand. 

The present seminar raised in some detii^l^the question 
of the validity of the behavioral a|(^;tsiptio^3 uo4|(ipinning 
orthodox theory of the operation of labor markets, particularly 
those on the supply side. There was considerable sentiment 
that it is necessary to develop a conceptual framework toore 
appropriate to the analysis of the problem of the most effective 
utilization of the disadvantaged worker. Is it correct to asstime 
that what unemployed disadvantaged workers need first and most 
is a job, or are there some conditions precedent to the job 
which if fulfilled will make for a more satisfactory long-run 
solution to the manner in which these individuals intersect 
with the world of work? 
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How do they perceive the labor market and the manner 
in which they relate to it? Does this perception aid or hinder 
them in responding to the traditional incentives that imderlie 
the orthodox views of the problems of effective labor market 
operation? Under what circumstances have they historically 
and do they now enter the labor market » and hw^ many of them 
respond even to these circumstances? Even if they are recipients 
of better information about Job opportunities and of training 
to equip them better in securing jobs, do they act upon this 
information and utilire the skills which they may have obtained? 

In short, the sentiment seemed to be that although we 
sew know a great deal about uneoplo3^ment, we know far too little 
about the unemployed, how they perceive the situation In which 
they find themselves, and how they respond to that situation 
or to various “carrots and sticks” held out to them. Careful 
studies of the effects of unemployment and underemployment on 
the lives of people would go a long way toward better tmder- 
standlng and the development of more appropriate policies. 

The current beginnings of public policies toward unemployment, 
poverty, education, and training provide interesting opportuni- 
ties to make such studies, which to be effective and rewarding 
must extend over time longitudinally In order to provide the 
kind of answers needed. In this connection, there is an urgent 
need to build into present and future public programs provisions 
for research and evaluation of the impact of the prograuia, 
with care exercised to insure that evaluation is done by persons 
not engaged in the operation of the programs. Perhaps the ideal 
situation would be one in which at the outset researchers were 
included in the establishment and operation of the programs 
in order to insure that relevant Information is collected in 
the operation of action-directed activities, data upon which 
more effective evaluation could be based. 

An Important contribution to methodology would be the 
development and refinement of techniques to measure better 
benefits and costs of alternative programs, Most urgently 
needed are techniques which develop and incorporate in u mean- 
in^^ful way reasonable measures of social benefits and social 
costs, as well as their counterparts of private benefits and 
coats. 



Called into question also wan the assumption of rational 
(l,e,, profit-maxiaising) behavior by enterpreneurs w it applies 
to the utilisation of the supply of disadvantaged workers. To 
what extent does the reluctance to hire women, youths, older 
workers, or Negroes really maximise profits? How relevant 
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and "objective” arc the hiring criteria xised by employers in 
measuring the capacity to perform in present openings and/or 
in jobs to which employees are likely to progress? Do hiring 
criteria bear a predictable relationship to productivity on the 
jobs for which they ere applied in the hiring process? 

A hypothesis needing testing and evaluation is that 
unemployment arises primarily from personal inadequacies of 
the unemployed. An alternative hypothesis is that low income, 
not personal characteristics and inadequacies of the unemploy- 
ed, is the breeding ground for unemployment and "unemployabil- 
ity." Studies around these hypotheses would certainly supply 
data about the poor and disadvantaged which are now lacking, 
and should contribute substantially to understanding the supply 
of labor, its potentials and its remediable difficulties. 

It would also be useful to find a ccnvenleut formula 
for comparing educational and skill levels from different kinds 
of training. For instance, how should we interpret the relative 
educational levels of Negroes and whites with various educational 
backgrounds? It will not be possible to make meaningful state- 
ments about the Influence of education on relative incomes unless 
we have better techniques for comparing real educational levels. 
Nhat is needed is some kind of educational deflator. 






Research Designed 
Workers 






The seminar discussions revealed the belief that at 
this juncture, research on the supply of human resources should 
stress measures to improve the employment of various disadvan- 
taged groups. These measures would make it possible for the 
disadvantaged to learn about jobs, acquire the necessary train- 
ing to qualify for those jobs, be placed in positions for which 
they qualify, .iitd upgrade them to the limits of their abilities 
once they get the job. 

There are numerous possibilities in this realm. The 
discussions of particular sectors of the unemployed (included 
in later portion of this report) contain many specific sugges- 
tions. There were, however, several kinds of research projects 
which would apply to all sudt groups. 

Studies of how various disadvantaged groups learn about 
jobs and training programs, as well as their attitudes about 
various occupations, would provide ouch needed information about 
the character of employment problems and contribute to the 
formulation of more effective public policy. 



It id ttriklng how little is known about laws, rights, 
and availability of certain Joba by many of the unes^loyed. 

Host contacts with them, particularly Negroes, have case through 
civil rights leaders or siddle class Negroes, whose attitudes 
and values aay be quite different from the unenployed. The 
tinesployed oay be so suspicious of orthodox institutions and 
attitudes in the labor market that they cannot be reached mean- 
ingfully through them* In order to make effective contact it 
will be necessary to work with them in terns of their own values, 
perceptions, and attitudes* 

Studies would useful which indicated the extent to 
which achievement motivation can be moat effectively transmitted 
to disadvantaged workers whose experience or background myf 
have failed to furnish them this crucial ingredient for success 
In an achieving society* Can this be built into education and 
training systems? Can special efforts bs made to prosota this 
attitude among aelectad minoric^y groups through special pro- 
grams to acquaint them with ani^ train them in these skills and 
attitudes? Can antrepraneurli^I skills be transmitted through 
training in business adainlatt{;>^ion directed specifically to 
aalected groups of disadvanta;>!id workers? 

It would be helpful to develop techniques and methods 
to permit msaeurement of the relative rates of progress made 
by disadvantaged workers over time and bow their positions vary 
over the course of the business cycle* 

5* The Older Worker 

The problM of unempl^fment for older workers (here 
defined to be those 45 years of age or older) la not per ae a 
new Qfia. It la one, howtver, about which little is known in 
detail; it is also one for which some better solutic^ are 
becoming inereaalngly imperative* 

Partly the problem la one of oombara rooted In demo- 
graphic tharaetariaties of the American economy* The naad»er of 
persons 45 years of age and older has risen from about 14 million 
in 1900 to 57 million in 1965; by 1980 tbera will be 66 miUlon 
persona falling In this age groiqi* Perhaps more important than 
absolute numbers of parsons baa bean the rapid rise in the 
percentage of the labor force who ere 45 years and older* In 
1947, 26 percent of the labor force wee in this age group; in 
1965, 38 percent* 

The nature of the problam of unamployment for the older 
worker needs careful focussing* Although unamployment among 
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older workers has grown ^re severe in recent years, its rate 
of change has not been ^lubstantially greater than the rate 
applicable to younger workers. This is not wholly unexpected, 
because older employed workers have certain protections from 
layoffs through seniority rights and through proven competence . 
However, if an older worker is laid off, there are a host of 
problems peculiar to that age group in securing reemployment. 
Generally, older workers airs likely to have had less formal 
education than their younger competitors for jobs; moreover, 
the formal education they have is more likely to be obsolete. 
Hiring standards of employers typically discrirdnate against 
older workers. As a giroup the older workers are less mobile 
geogrig)hlcally and therefore cannot compete effectively in labor 
markets beyond commuting distance. Employment patterns among 
older workers show disproportionately large numbers of them ixi 
older, more traditional occupations and crafts and/or in indus- 
tries ^ich if not declining are not growing so rapidly as 
those newer and fast growing industries in which jobs are avail- 
able to younger workers. The available evidence Indicates that 
when older workers become unemployed, they r^nain so for much 
longer periods than younger. Some, and how many is not known, 
give up the search for essployaent and withdraw from the labor 
force. Older workers are more likely to have only part-time 
employaant available to them, thus remaining In the labor force 
but being underutilised in the jobs they are performing. 

It was in this context and within the general framework 
of discussions going to the question of appropriate research 
pertaining tc disadvantaged workers that a series of research 
possibilities were enumerated which would apply particularly 
to older workers and the problems surrounding efforts to brighten 
employment prospects for this group of the heavily unetqployed. 

The greatest single need for the pioia^tlon of effective 
riuieareh is to develop disaggregated data oni tne older workers 
by age levels, sex, skills, occupation, race, labor market, and 
localities. Until this ne^ is met, attempts to frame policy 
will always lack the empirical base so vital to reasonable 
success in these efforts. Further along this line, research 
to compile and est^lish data banks ca the supply of skills 
currently available in the older worker category might wsll 
result in a more effective matching of existing jobs with these 
skills, particularly on the local level. , 

There is now little systematic knowledge ot idiat happens 
over time to the unemployed older worker. To wlmt extent and 
for what t ’^asons does he sifoply withdraw from the labor force? 
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T-Jhat happens to him if he does? Why is the labor force partici- 
pation rate of older Negro worker falling while that of whites 
is not? Information of this kind would be of ioniense value in 
making more precise the character of the problem of unemploy- 
ment among older workers by allowing meaningful distinctions 
among this broad group. 

There is also a dearth of information about the avail- 
ability of valid tests to measure the potential of older workers. 
A aeries of research problems could be blocked out in this area. 
There is need to know the (Extent and magnitude of discrimination 
against older workers in the hiring and work process. Testing 
procedursp currently being used in the hiring process need eval- 
uation with regard to whether they do indeed measure the ability 
of the older worker to perform the job. There are some growing 
suspicions that the standards tised by eaployers bear little 
relationship to potential effectiveness on the job. 

There Is also limited information available to Indicate 
the extent to which and under what circumstances an older worker 
can be trained. What has been the experience with retrained 
older workers when they have been placed in jobs? Are there 
special teclmiques of training for older workers? Are they 
really more costly or less effective than those used for younger 
workers? When is redesign of jobs more efficient than ’Vedesign" 
of older workers? 

In the case of the aged portion of the population, 
there is a place for studies of the circumstances under which 
those who wish to work can be incorporated into the work situa- 
tion. Does paid service in community work offer a peculiar 
outlet for persons past retirement but who wish to derive the 
satisfaction of participating in community activities? If so,, 
what particular kinds of occupations or skills hold the most 
promise in this direction? 

6. Youth 



It is well to note in careful detail the nature of the 
problems of unemployment among younger workers. Several facts 
and groups of facts are important. Because of rising school 
enrellment rates, the entry age of young workers into the labor 
lorce has shown a long-run increase. The proportion of teen- 
agers in the labor force has gradually fallen. Coincident with 
the falling labor force participation rates among teenagers 
has been very high unemployment rates among these young workers. 
(13.6Z in 1965 as compared to 4.5% for the labor force as a 
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whole) The explanatloi^ of this seeming paradox lies in the 
very substantial Increase in the absolute numbers of teenage 
products of the post-war boom. During 1965, for example, 

550,000 teenagers entered the civilian labor force, three times 
the average increase of the preceding four years; and teenagers 
accounted for almost 40% of the total increase in the size of 
the labor force 2>etween 1964 and 1965. And the number of young 
workers entering the labor force is expected to increase through- 
out the 1960*8. Like irost averages, however, the overall im- 
eo^lt^yment rate of 13.6^ among teenage workers masks many vital 
aspects of the problem o! unemployment. In absolute numbers 
in 1965 there were 1,143„000 yoimg people 16 to 21 years of 
age without jobs, or 33% of all the unemployed workers in the 
U.S. In 1964 nearly 3SOj.OOO young men under the age of 25 were 
neither in school nor in v'-.he labor force; they were not attempt- 
ing to find jobs, so were WM>t Included either in labor force 
data or in unemployment figures. 

The high level of economic activity in 1965 and the 
beginnings of specific programs designed to assist young people 
in securing jobs made inro^s on uneoq>loyment among young work- 
ers. Betweem 1964 and 1965, uneaplo 3 a>ient rates fell among all 
categories of young workers. The following table susnarizes 
these changes: 



Unemployment Rates by Age, Color, Sex 
1964 and 1965 





1964 


1965 


All persons 


Men, 14 years and over 


4«7 


4.0 


Hen, 14-19 years 


14.5 


13.1 


Women, 14 years and over 


6.2 


5.5 


Women, 14 to 19 years 


15.0 


14.3 


Won-white 


Men, .14 years and over 


9.1 


7.6 


He*^, 14-19 years 


23.3 


22.6 


Womea, 14 years and over 


10.8 


9.3 


Women, 14-19 years 


30.6 


29.8 


Despite these improvements 


in employment, there can 



be no question that unemployment rests disproportionately on 
the yoxmger portion of the labor force. The teenage unemploy- 
ment rate in 1965 remains high (though it has fallen moderately) , 
and remains almost three titnes the rate for the labor force as 
a ^diole. There has been virtually no change in unemployment 




rates among non-white teenagers^ despite the quickening of 
economic activity. Almost one of every three non-white teen- 
aprs was out of work in 1965. And shocking as these data are, 
they do not tell the full story. Eight percent of all out- 
of-school white male youths were not looking for work; among 
non-whites those not in the labor force constituted twelve 
percent of all out-of-school male youths. Among girls the 
percentage was even higher (44%). 

paople without jobs are not typically ner -7 workers. 
In 1963 two-thirds of the young men and over one half of the 
young women unemployed had previcusly held full-time employ- 
ment. Job changing is a pervasive phenomenon among young workers, 
but there is real question whether this kind of behavior is 
Informed or rational; much of it is clearly wasteful. 

Data are beginning to be collected which at the na- 
tional level show the vital link between education and employ- 
ment. In 1963, the rate of unemployment among young men who 
had not completed high school was 28 percent, nearly twice that 
school graduates. And the periods of unemployment were 
Oj. longer duration soong dropouts, who when the'*r found employ- 
ment typically took lover paying jobs requiring less skills. 
Dropouts also had much more limited access to Infomation about 
jobs apparently learning about jobs principally through friends. 
The relationship between education and income level was pro- ' 
nounced, ^dropouts receiving average incomes substantially less 
than high school graduates. 



If past trends continue into the future, the fast-grc!?^^* 
Ing sector of the labor market will be in white collar and 
service occupations. However, these have not typically been 
ports of entry for young men. Eng)loyment in blue collar occu- 
pations which historically have furnished employment outlets 
for the unskilled and semi-skilled is expected to grow much 
more slowly, and perhaps even decline. 




The growing nw&bers of young workers in the labor 
force, the changing character of technology and its Impact on 
industries and occupations, the declining ioqK>rtance of blue 
collar employment all focus the vital in^rtance of education 
training of young workers. There is need to appraise and 
evaluate the educational system in the light of these changes, 
past and anticipated and to ascertain precisely how effectively 

it is operating to prepare young workers for the work experi- 
ence. 
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Perhaps the most dlscemable strand running; through the 
discussion of employment of young workers was the lack of In- 
formation about the character, extent, and causes of unemploy- 
ment among young workers, particularly at the level of the 
locality and ccmnnmity attempting to more effectively deal with 
the problems. Data are not sufficiently disaggregated by age, 
rate, sex, education, skill, and occupations. The development 
of such data Is a prime need unde^lnnlng the researchabiiity 
of many other significant questions. 

There can be no question of the importance of estab- 
lishing precisely the relationship between education and employ- 
ment, particularly for purposes of devising reasonably effective 
programs to deal with the problems of young workers and for 
those children who will shortly become workers. 

Too little is known about the effectiveness of various 
high school educational programs In preparing young people for 
work. Despite the critical examination to which the Merlcan 
high school has been subjected in the post-Sputnik era and in 
the period of growing concern with poverty, there remain serious 
deficiencies in the development of curricula and techniques to 
deal with the problems of a large number of students who are 
neither college-bound nor qualified for admission to vocational 
education programs. 

There is much evidence to support the growing conten- 
tion that the educational system is too aristocratic i geared to 
the needs, aspirations, and goals of the ''winners*' li:!i society, 
to those whose values, resources, and experiet^.ces point them 
in the direction of occupations, skills and career objectives 
which are acceptable and encouraged. For the high school student 
who for various reasons falls short of acceptable and recognized 
standards, the view of the road ahead is blurred and indistinct, 
and the obstacles appear formidable. The schools have not found 
reason^le answers to the problems of these students who fail 
to fit the conventional standards of the school system; the 
result for these students is either discouragement and drop- 
outs or a consignment to an ambiguous status as a general curri- 
culum student. If the former route of drop-out is followed, the 
chances of long-run uneoq^loyment or episodic employment are now 
well establlahed. If the latter route of general curriculum 
is pursued, the student may emerge both minimally trained in 
the basic social skills and untrained in any meaningful voca- 
tional or occupational skills which commits him at best to low 
level jobs and renders him vulnerable to layoffs when the economy 
sags or when technology displaces them. 
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The major challenge to the high school is to find better 
solutions to the problems of the "losers",, those students ^io 
are in limbo in the present curriculum. Vocational and compre- 
hensive high schools have been preoccupied 'rlth meeting the 
needs of industry, unions, employers, school boards, parents, 
etc., at the expense of developing ways of dealing with, or 
having much Interest in, the needs of the students who do not 
fit conventional categories of college preparatory or vocational 
education. Even the latter has developed over time, perhaps 
in a quest for more "respectability,” a set of criteria which 
removes vocational education from the choices available to many 
students, particularly those "disadvantaged”, for all the fami- 
liar reasons. 

There was a strong consensus that a serious and pressing 
need exists for research and experimentation dealing with the 
"forgotten 40 percent” of high school students, those t^ose 
interests and direction are imprecise and who are included in 
low level "occupationally oriented" vocational education pro- 
grams or In general ctirriculum studies. This is an undertaking 
of major proportions with several component parts, each of which 
is significant of itself but each clearly related to the pro- 
blem of developing a coordinated and thorough-going program 
directed at the disadvantaged. 

Such a program would involve at least the following 
major elements; 

1. Finding ways of effectively cixnmunlcatlng with the 
young people who presently view schooling as a rather 
meaningless experience: 

2. A hard look at counseling and its effects on labor 
market experience of young workers. How does counsel- 
ing affect the supply and utilization of human resources? 
Ilbre particularly, how does it Influence the flow of 
people into certain kinds of jobs, occupations, deci- 
sion-making, and career patterns? Where do counselors 
get their information, and how good is it for the pre- 
sent state of the labor market and for the future 
pattern of employment? 

The methods by which the school system can be made 
more responsive to the needs of disadvantaged youth. 

At present comprehensive high schools are apprehen- 
sive of losing accreditation if they accept industrial 
arts courses and other curriculum changes which might 





better meet the needs of tnany young people. More- 
over, school boards often set educational goals which 
are Inconsistent with a fuller program for the non- 
college bo«jnd youth. 

4. Methods by which the supply of teachers with the nec- 
essary skill and training in dealing with disadvantaged 
youth might be Increased. Some of the best teachers 
for these purposes might well be people who cannot be 
certified under present laws, either because they are 
not college graduates or because their college work 
does not qualify them for accreditation. 

5. Methods by which the supply of teachers, particularly 
able teachers, for deprived schools and areas could 
be increased. The most obvious possibility would be 
to pay teachers la these schools premium salaries; 

the premium might be financed through government grants. 

6. Bevising ways of building better bridges between the 
schools and industry in order that the needs of indus- 
try are better understood by the school system and also 
that the strengths and limitations of the schools in 
training students are better understood by employers. 
This would include not only exchanges of specific in- 
formation but also would serve to educate both school 
systems and employers about the nature of the job 
market locally, regionally, and nationally. 

7. Ascertaining in detail what kinds of reforms in curri- 
culum and courses are necessary for the "forgotten 

40 percent”. Generally, it was agreed that consider- 
able work could be accomplished by (a) teaching the 
students remedial skills; (b) upgrading the weak 
courses to include eltiuentary toathematics, physics, 
chemistry, and English; (c) providing more adequate 
counseling services for the people who are undecided 
about future plans; (d) achieving better coordination 
aaiong industry, unions, schools, and the student in 
the training, instruction, and employment of the stu- 
dent; and (e) the teaching of vocational courses on a 
level that would allow the students to master the broad 
fundamentals rather than specific skills. 

There was rather general dissatisfaction expressed in 
the seminar with the state of our knowledge about the "life 
cycle of work experiences” among young ^rkers. Too little Is 



known about the actual process by which young workers enter the 
labor market, their experiences once in the labor market, their 
entire perc^tion of the labor market. Cohort studies or cross 
sectional studies at different age levels hold some promise as 
techniques for acquiring better information in depth xmich would 
identify specific kinds of obstacles, incentives, sourues of 
discouragement and success. Some notion of differentials in 
access to different Industry structures might be obtained from 
studies of the way in which workers are recruited in a series 
of industries vdiere there are different patterns of entry. 

How a youth moves in the labor force is influenced by his own 
position in the socioeconomic structure and the opportunities 
he sees for himself. Why is it that youth cannot use a youth 
work pro.gram in the same way as he might use his parents in 
gaining access to the job market? How does a program succeed 
in placing some youths and not others? Is the difference attri- 
butable to personal characteristics or to other factors? If 
personal characteristics, what are those found in the persistent 
failures? To what extent are these characteristics institu- 
tionally and environmentally induced? What kinds of work ex- 
periences are most important in Influencing the attitudes of 
young workers? X^t is the reaction of administrators and the 
Immediate boss to disadvantaged youths? To what extent is it 
necessary to train supervisors in how to deal with disadvantaged 
youths? To what extent does legislation designed to protect 
young workers act as a bar to their en^loyment? 

7 . Socio-osvchological Studies of Work Exneriaace of Youth 

The entire field of economic dependency and its 
effects on the attitudes of young people urgently needs study 
and research. X4hat are the cultural agents through which youths 
acquire their attitudes and expectations with regard to occu- 
pations? Bov do these cultur^ agents actually function to 
create certain predispositions toward certain occupations? 

I<?hat is it that young workers are looking for in the job situa- 
tion? X'Jhat are their attitudes toward work, money, and the 
future? what is there in the course of individual development 
and personality structure that is either functional or dis- 
functional for the production of various capabilities that are 
valued in the labor market? To what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances does work stimulate the desire for education? Why 
is it that certain groups resist the assistance of the anti- 
poverty program? These are all important questions which at 
present would probably best be pursued at the local level in 
a variety of cooounlties. 



We have not tapped sufficiently some potentially 
valuable sources of infotsstiou. Historical studies and eval- 
uation of past programs dealing with youths— the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps » the various military experiences - cox^ld be 
helpful in furnishing clues for the present, toisparative studies 
of programs in other countries would provide further infor»na- 
tion based on experience elsewhere. 

8. VTomen Workers 

The improvement of the status of women has been called 
one of America's ten contributions to civilization. One reflec- 
tion of this change in status is the role now played by women 
in the labor force. One out of every three women (14 years and 
over) is now in the labor force, as compared to one out of four 
in 1940. Women workers constitute more than one- third of the 
total labor force. The more-than twenty six million women In 
the labor force in 1965 exceeds by more than six million the 
number of women working during World War II. The proportion 
of xromen over forty-five years of age in the labor force has 
more than doubled since 1920, the median age of women workers 
now being over forty years of age. More than one-half oi all 
women workers are married and nearly one-third of all married 
women are working presently. ?Jhiie the labor force participa- 
tion rate for married women is increasing it is lower than that 
for single women or for women who are widowed, divorced, or 
separated, ^out thirty-five percent of the women in the labor 
force in 1961 had children under the age of eighteen years of 
age. About one-fourth of all women workers are employed as 
clerical workers, one-sixth as operatives, and one-sixth as 
service workers. The greater her education the more likely she 
is to be in the labor force. The proportion of college educated 
women employed in the labor force (57 percent) is much higher 
than that for women with less education (41 percent). 

The median income for women workers is only about one- 
third that of men. In every occupation and in every industry 
classification wtmien receive less than men. Women doing part- 
time work make about eighty percent of the salary of men also 
xrorking part-time. 

Certainly one explanation for the growing xsumber of 
xKRoen in the labor force has been the rapid expansion of those 
sectors of the economy and those occupations to which the skills 
of the woman worker can be applied. The groxrt:h of clerical 
and sales occupations, service industries, teaching, and white 
collar work In general has been dramatic during the last gen- 
eration. 



Yet at the same time that this "revolution” Involving 
the increased work opportunities for women has proceeded, it is 
also apparent that in the United States there is an immense waste 
of hiiman resources by the failure to utilize fully the reservoir 
of womenpower. Although women have played an important role 
in that part of the labor force cl^^sifled as professional and 
technical, for example, their emplo 3 ^ent is disproportionately 
concentrated in activities such as elementary and secondary 
education, nursing, library work, and social work. They are 
not substantially represented in great numbers in the more highly 
skilled (and highly paid) professions such as university teach- 
ing, medicine, law, and the sciences in general. 

The seminar participants unanimously agreed that one 
of the most serious deficiencies pertaining to women as a com- 
ponent of the supply of human resources is the lack of reliable 
data about women workers disaggregated by occupation, skill, 
race, marital status at the level of the locality, the community, 
region, and labor market. Badly needed are rosters (inventories) 
of available, trained women workers, especially for the more 
highly skilled fields such as the professions. 

Lacking also are reasonably precise measures of the 
economic and social losses arising from the underutilization of 
women. Full-time earnings of women are about sixty percent 
of those of men, and the differential has been widening. Why 
is this so, especially in light of the fact that women average 
about one-half year more education than men. What Is the extent 
and nature of unequal pay for equal work? ^'Jhy has the per- 
centage of M.A.'s going to women declined from about forty to 
thirty percent since 1940? I^»y has the percentage of Ph.D.’s 
going to women fallen from about fifteen to eleven percent since 
1940? What are the attitudes of faculty, advisors, and coun- 
sellors toward advanced degrees for wosen? Why are the propor- 
tions of women in teaching and educational administration de- 
clining? What are the admissions policies regarding women en- 
tering colleges and professional schools? T'Jhy are less women 
in public service than formerly? 

Also lacking are reliable data on the reserve of female 
human resources not in the labor force. T%o are they and what 
skills do they possess? To what extent does the absence from 
the labor force reflect discouragement and apprehension by 
women who may truly wish to work but do not seek eoq>loyment for 
various reasons? What are these reasons? To what extent and 
under what circumstances would women enter the labor force if 
opportunities existed? What is their perception of the 
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labor market and their place vithin it? How mif^ht modified*’ 
tions of work schedules to accomoodate women increase their labor 
force participation rate and improve their utilisation? ^at 
would be the cosus assccicted with such adaptations? What union 
attitudes affect wofsen*s participation and utilization? 

There is too little known about actual industry prac* 
tlces with respect to women. What Is the incidence or existence 
of ’’women’s jobs" as opposed to "men’s jobs." To what extent 
are seniority practices used to reinforce these distinctions? 

What are the effects of the specification of women’s jobs by 
seniority and other systems or taores? Why are so few women in 
managerial and professional occupations? For what reasons and 
under what circumstance are women effective or Ineffective as 
supervisors? 

There Is a rich field for research regarding the rela- 
tionship between protective legislation and fuller utilization 
of female workers. To what extent, if at all, does protective 
legislation affect the equal opportunity for and to what 

extent can it or is it being used to defeat the purposes of 
equal opportunity? ^'Ihat are the factors responsible for the 
lack of legislation in certain areas? To what extent are these 
taboos a product of pressure emanating from those who would 
seemingly benefit from such legislation? What are the factors 
which shape women’s attitudes toward their "place ia society" 
axid how do these relate to reality and to the potential utiliza- 
tion of women workers? 

9. The Negro Worker 

Fifty-four percent of all American Negroes live la the 
South; another thirty-one percent live in the twenty-five largest 
cities in the country. These figures illustrate the essence 
of the "Negro problem," as far as convergence potential of 
existing white-nonwhite standard of living differentials is 
concerned. Out-migration from the South Till continue to increase 
the proportion living In urban cores. At the same time, white 
migration from central city to suburb ha<^ resulted in a trend 
toward all noawhite central city enclaves surrounded by all 
^{ite perimeters. The significance of these migration patterns 
for education and employment now and in the future is a critical 
problem which must be faced. 

The continuing growth of the U. S. economy provides 
the best possible source of data for empirical tests of the 
"aggregate demand" and "structural" hypotheses formulated to 
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explain intolersbly high rates of Negro unen^loynent. Prior 
analyses have borne out the validity of the "last hired, first 
fired" thesis ss a characteristic of Hegro experience in previ- 
ous pest-??S II growth cycles. Given the dyasaic nature of the 
legal fraaework within which the Negro lives, it is necessary 
^o undertake logitudinal studies in specific labor market areas 
to assess the significance of recent changes on actual behavioral 
characteristics. This will require intensive study of both 
supply and demand components. 

It is clear that the present occupational distribution 
of Negroes will work against future employiaent gains for the 
Negro in traditional occupations. Ncin^ites are less than 
proportionately represented in the relatively rapidly growing 
professicool, managerial, technical, clerical, sales, and craft 
fields. Conversely, nomihitea are overrepresented in the 
seniskiUed and uonfarm labor blue collar areas. The one bright 
spot is the nonhousehold service sector, in which significant 
gains have already been made. Studies must be undertaken to 
separate the supply and demand factors which are operative 
here. The literature on the economics of discrimination has 
thus far concentrated on comparative measurement, e.g., ^ite- 
nonwhite, differentials in earnings, occupational and industrial 
distribution, and nobility cbaracteikstice. Increased attention 
must now be devoted to the reasons for existing differentials 
in individual cases. If public policy is to be oriented toward 
the elimination of "invidioiis differentials" based on skin color 
alone, then a methodology murt be developed to determine which 
factors are operative in specific instances. It is not useful, 
for instance, to indict all labor unions for the discrimina- 
tory practices of a few. Tt is more important, perhaps, to 
assure the requisite training and motivation among Negro youth 
to seek careers in recently diversified areas of opportunity. 

The provision of accurate up-to-date labor market information 
is therefore crucial. Employers need to be supplied with in- 
formation about available qualified Negroes; and Negroes must 
be made aware of the realities of today's opportunities for the 
use of their skills and talents. 

There was unanimity in this seminar that research per- 
taining to the education of Negroes is particularly imperative. 

It is necessary to establish more precisely the ways in ^ich 
deficient training for Negro students is built into the exist- 
ing system and the reasons for its persistence. In the present 
situation in which racial barriers are being reduced, what is 
the present educational system doing to overcome the defici- 
encies of the Negro urban core residents? ^ihat are the urgently 



needed steps to be taken to speed this process? I'Jhat are the 
educational differences to be found in the South and the train- 
ing being received by rural southern residents? To vThat extent 
is the educational probleiu one of developing and training teachers 
who are sufficiently cognizant of the aspirations, values, and 
apprehensions of young Negroes to be able to conmunicate effect- 
ively with them in a way to provide an understanding of the 
relationship between education and employment and income. It 
is is^ortant to develop research designed to break the vicious 
circle in which students drop out of school because they see 
no relationship bet^^een school and the job, but once out of school 
they can find no jobs because they are dropouts. Are there 
techniques for effectively breaking this circle by talking about 
rewards*' from education which are understandable to the Negro 
student and to the dropout both? There seems to be a growing 
sentiment that the entire field of counselling is one deserving 
close study. How does counselling really work now, and what 
is its impact on the flow of human resources into jobs? ^^ere 
do counselors get their information about employment opportunities, 
and how good is this information? T'Jhat are the most effective 
counselling techniques? Are they included in curricula designed 
to train counsellors? 

We presently know relatively little about the actual 
enq>loyment experience of Negroes, Far too little is known about 
how the Negro learns about the existence of a job, how he trains 
himself for it, and how he secures and holds the job once he is 
employed. There are insufficient data, particularly at the 
local level, indicating where Negroes are now employed and where 
the breakthroughs arc being made. Are these real or nominal 
breakthroughs? ^Jhat kind of tactics and strategies are avail- 
able to convert tokenism into real penetration? To what extent 
are tests and hiring standards acting as unwarranted barriers 
to entry? To what extent is screening by educational levels 
turning a ’’democratic** test for entry into one perpetuating 
discrimination against Negroes? Badly needed are more studies 
of the performance of Negroes on the lob, ideally Indus try-by- 
industry or occupation-by-occupation. Without such studies the 
myths of the past xdLll surely remain as powerful blockades to 
broadened emplo3g»ent opportunities. ^?hy have Negroes moved up 
in some industries and not in others? ^Jhat roles do seniority 
systems play? Is it related to Negro participation in labor 
organizations in certain industries? Is technological innova- 
tion involving greater than proportional displacement of Negro 
workers? 



D, Demand For Human Resources 



Introduction 



The subject o£ the demand for human resources may be 
divided into the two general area^ of "present" and "antict- 
pdted" demand for knowledge and skills. Such demands are usually, 
but probably inadequately, characterized by occupational titles 
which are often closely associated with specific industries. 

The assessment of present demand is iiiq>ortant mainly 
for the contribution it can make to a more efficient function*> 

Ing of markets for human resources, particularly through the 
provision of essential knowledge of job vacancies. The assess** 
meat of anticipated demand, in so far as this is soundly con- 
ceived and developed, has significant implications for invest- 
ments in human resources. 

If it is possible, with reasonable assurance, to anti- 
cipate the relative demands for knowledge and skills five, ten 
or fifteen years hence, appropriate investments in the genera- 
tion of needed knowledge and skills can be made mere efficiently. 
The production of needed knowledge and skills often requires 
considerable lead time for the planning and financing of pro- 
grams, the building of facilities and, especially, the develop- 
ment of the human capabilities needed to administer and conduct 
(teach) new programs of investment in human resources. 

If reliable estimates of future needs are avallfd>le, 
choices among alternative c^ystcsms f >r investing in human re- 
sources^ can be made more rationally, as can choices among 
various programs within any type of educational system. However, 
if reliable estimates of future needs are not possible, at least 
in sufficient detail to guide investment decisions along occu- 
pational liaes, then this, too, has great significance for ed- 
ucational systems. Viewed overall, inability to anticipate 
needs by occupation would argue very strongly for great emphasis 
by the educational systems on fundamental education, upon which 
specific occupational skills could more easily ^be built by 
employers in response to their particular changing needs. This 
contrasts with training oriented mainly toward specific occu- 
pations. 



Hhe term "educational systems" is used to represent all 
means for developing human resources and not solely traditional 
or "formal" education. 
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It should be noted, however, that the specific train- 
ing for many of the highly skilled occupations is broadly based 
because of the nature of these occupations* Training in many 
in^rtant occupations is largely training in fundamental, flex- 
ible skills which lend themselves easily to continual appli- 
cation to specific needs in response to new developments and 
changing job requirements. Examples Include many of the health 
professions, teaching, and most of the highly skilled crafts 
such as tool and die maker, pattern maker, and machinist* 

In addition, there are other Important groups of occu- 
pations for which there Is no Ixnportant conflict between specific 
and general training* Generally these occupations have low 
skill levels or require general literacy, social skills or 
other skills for which gejoeral rather than specific education 
:1s much more relevant* Samples include low-skilled (in the 
specific sense) occupations such as many of those In food ser- 
vices, custodial, retail, low-level clerical, and unskilled and 
most "semi-skilled” production positions* Such jobs, although 
they may well decline In Importance relative to other more highly 
or more specif Icedly skilled occupations, will surely continue 
to constitute very significant proportions of the demand for 
human resources for the foreseeable future* Useful research 
could be done on estimating the present and anticipated relative 
importance of such occupations* 

The above points strongly suggest that Investments In 
persons with low levels of aptitude or aspiration might better 
empfuislse fundamental and citizenship training than specific 
occupational content, whether or not reliable estimates of future 
demand by occupations are possible* - 

2* Present Demand 

There is very little knowledge, of the sort that would 
be useful for educational systeE.3, about how employers. In the 
private or In the public sector, meet their present needs for 
human resources* We do not knov? nearly enough about employer 
hiring policies and practices* How closely related are employers* 
**ldeal" hiring standards to the actual or potential job require- 
ments, to the requirements of jobs to which the employees are 
likely to progress (often by seniority), to the qualifications 
and performance of present employees, to the tightness of the 
relevant labor markets, etc*? Are hiring standards realistic 
or are they largely bound by conventions? 

Another important area for research concerns the extent 
and techniques by which employers influence, or seek to influ- 
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ence, investments in human resources, based on their present 
demands* do employers themselves do to upgrade their work 

forces, that is, what is the nature and cost^'benefit relattoa- 
ahip of their Investments their present human resources? 

^at are the criteria, institutional arrangements, and mechanisms 
for the internal satisfaction of demand, i*e*, relevance of 
seniority systems, union pressures, etc.? How do employers 
relate their needs to external educational systems? I'That are 
these costobenefit relationships? ^-That bridges exist, and with 
what effectiveness, between employers' needs and educational 
Institutions? How are these bridges designed, built and main- 
tained? 



Do certain types of employers prefer to hire people 
with stronger general education rather than specific training? 
7or what Jobs and for what reasons? Does this preference depend 
on the type of industry, their growth rates, or etc.? How does 
the preference, and/or the reality, shift in response to chang- 
labor market conditions? 

A meaningful approach to gaining new knowledge on these 
and related questions might be to seek profiles of “best prac- 
tices** of employers in various industries, rather than attempt 
across-the-board analyses. The public sector, idilch is an 
increasingly important employer, should be prcmilnently repre- 
sented among those industries studied. Special attention should 
be paid to the real growth industries such as education, health 
ser^cea and personal services rather than the relatively de- 
clining flianufacturing sector which has been ^nphasized In the 
past. 



This project is especially concerned with problems of 
the disadvantaged. Relatively little is known about relating 
programs for increasing their preparation for employment to 
enqtloyera' minimum port-of-entry requirements. For example. 

In what respects do employers reduce hiring standards in tight 
labor markets? Does employer behavior offer guides as to what 
investments in the disadvantaged will be most productive in terms 
of job opportunities? Under what circumstances and for what 
reasons do employers raise ov lower hiring standards? Hhat 
implications do these changes have for investments in human 
resources, and especially in the disadvantaged? 

There deems to be very little easily available quan- 
titative iefonnation on present demand for specific occupations 
at any levels between the local employment office and nation- 
wide estimates. There may be considerable need for registers 



of Job openings for those geographic areas which are most rele- 
vant for particular occupations* Hulti-county, state and re- 
gional registers of current demand might contribute greatly 
to a better functioning of markets for human resources* 

Little is known about those elements which are common 
and those which are distinctive among occupations* The identi- 
fication of common elements might facilitate occupational and 
inter-industry mobilit> and might also facilitate more efficient 
investments in human resources* New occupational definitions 
could also greatly facilitate the relating of projections of 
future demand to Investments In human resources* 

3* Anticipated 

A* Difficulttea 

The subject of the estimation of future demand for human 
resources is characterised by controversy* Critics of efforts 
in this area consider them quixotic for at least two reasons: 

(1) the great difficulty (inability?) to make significant es- 
timates and, (2) the lack of need for estimates, even If it 
should prove possible to make good ones* 

In addition to complex definitional, methodological 
and statistical problems, the estimation of future demand Is 
fraught iith conceptual difficulties which may render largely 
indeterminate the parameters of the task* Among these are the 
Intact of exogenous developments in technology, discoveries of 
new natural resources, national and international political 
developments, natural catastrophes, the vagaries of consumer 
preferences, and the effects of future wage differentials and 
changes in them on the development, substitution and utilization 
of human resources* Some critics contend that efforts to develop 
and use detailed human resources demand estimates must imply 
overall control of the economy, for without such control the 
influences of exogenous variables will render such estimates 
useless o 



In addition, there is little useful historical Infor- 
2 *tlon to^ guide the formulation of estimates of future demand* 

For example, technical coefficients of human reso-rces in either 
present or historic production functions have not been identified* 
If we do not know where we have been or where we are, in terms 
of human resources Inputs related to technological change, 
levels of output, shifts in sector outputs, changes in factor 
prices, etc* , how can we make useful estimates of future human 
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resources needs when the relevant parameters — the facts of the 
present and the past*"can only be guessed at for the future? 

Even if these conceptual and operational difficulties 
can be overcome and sound estimates made, critics threw into 
question their usefulness » They argue, for example, tiat the 
margins of error of occupational estimates of sufficient detail 
to be useful for ^ucational planning are probably greater than 
say Inadequacies resulting from the automatic adjustments of 
the human resources aspects of our economy. They contend that, 
especially la such a rich, mobile, growing and diverse economy 
such as ours, that the "invisible hand" will guide Individual 
and institutional decisions along appropriate lines. The market 
mechanisms are efficient enough not only to respond to, but also 
to anticipate, human resources needs. 

Demand for human resources is a derived demand, that is, 
it lo dependent, among other things, on general levels of out- 
put of the entire economy and on the demands for specific goods 
and soTvices. It Is not possible, say the critics, to predict 
with any certainty what our future levels of overall output, 
specific demand, or our average rate of economic growth will 
be. It is not possible to predict oar future levels of employ- 
ment of unemployment nor our future levels of efficiency in the 
utilization of human resources. Estimates of demand for human 
resources will require assumptions on these and other para- 
meters of such heroic proportions as to render the estimates 
themselves meaningless. 

Critics further contend that attempts in other coun- 
tries to use sophisticated procedures for estimating future 
demand for human resources have not been successfrl and that 
nations that have actually tried to plan, their educational 
programs in terms of specific manpower needs have usually been 
driven to a type of "seat-of-the-pants" forecasting which pro- 
vides usable results only for certain high-level .occupations. 

Critics embrace the "aggregate demand" rather than the 
"structuralist" arguments in urging that, excent for a few 
specific problems of hard-core unemployment, ..aat the provisions 
for future needs for human resources will evolve naturally in 
an ecosooy characterized by high levels of aggregate demand 
because of the great flexibility of our labor force and the 
responsiveness of individuals and Instltui’.ions to needs. They 
contend that this will render insignificasit any overall attempts 
to identify and plan provisions for future, specific human re- 
sources needs. They cite the already immease investments in 



knowledge and skills, often cf a fundamental and fleKible nature, 
which provide for easy adaptation of our labor force to chang- 
ing needs, either by Individual, ecsployer or public initiative. 

However, despite all of the conceptual problems and 
practical difficulties the estimation of future demand for human 
resources is an area of sufficient potential value that it warrants 
greater research emphasis, including basic research on histori- 
cal trends and on methodologies for making projections. 

B. Purpose of Projections 

The main purpose of projections of the demand for human 
resources is to provide Information which will help both individ- 
uals and educational systems to make decisions and investments 
in terms of future needs. Estimates of future demand should 
help individuals and educational systems improve their choices 
among alternatives. A useful focus for the discussion of re- 
search related to anticipated demand is the relevance of the 
knowledge sought for the efficient investment In human resources. 
Throughout this discussion the pursuit of levels of quantita- 
tive precision which are neither attainable nor necessary should 
be avoided. The determination of directions of gbanp><» and, 
if possible, of orders of magnitude of anticipated changes, 
are far more Important than are “exact''* numbers. 

C. Time Periods 

Wiile it laay be ridiculous to attempt to project narrow 
occupational needs for 15 years, it is ridiculous not to attempt 
to project 3oae human resources needs for 15 years. The appro- 
priateness of time periods covered by projections should depend 
on the necessary lead tine for modifying the production of the 
particular occupations considered and on the ability to devise 
grouping or clusters of knowledge and skills which are more 
appropriate than are present occupational definitions. 

D. Geographic Scope 

One of the outstanding conclusions of the discussions 
was that there is great need for studies of demand (and of the 
other subject matter areas) on sub-national levels. For better 
or for worse there are now some national projections of demand 
but there are very fen' such estimates for local, multi-county, 
state and regional areas. It is quite evident that national 
projections, even if very accurate, by th^iselves have little 
usefulness at the levels ^ere neat decisions are made concerning 
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investments in human resources, that is, by local school dis- 
tricts, stcte public education departments, and by employers end 
individuals. It is necessary to develop good methodologies for 
obtaining infomatlon which will relate the occupations under • 
consideration to the geograph'xc areas which are most 
appropriate to those occupations In terms of investment and of 
labor markets. For greatest usefulness such projections must 
be made on the same geographical basis as are the investment and 
market decisions. Therefore, an understanding of the educational 
decision-making processes and of the mobility and market patterns 
by occupation must be included in the design of projections. 

One approach la for local, etc., areas to mouify national 
projections to reflect local circumstances. Hairever, It is 
difficult to assess the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of this approach as against, for ex&o^le, encouraging standard 
local projections which could be added together to obtain esti- 
mates for wider geographic areas. Eventually these could be 
compared with national estimates formulated by macro, rather 
than micro, techniques. It seems certain that both national 
and sub-national projections have important uses. For any given 
need all available projections may have relevance, ttlthough 
with different weights. 

E. Disaggregation by Occupations 

Detailed occupational projections are more meaningful 
and more possible t.'^e shorter the time period and the lower 
the skill level considered. For longer time periods and higher 
flod lead-time levels broader groupings of occupations, 
or clusters of skills, should be identified which can be trans- 
lated effectively into educational programs. 

The greatest need for long-term projections is for 
highly skilled fields requiring heavy investments and long lead- 
times. It is likely, however, that the essential skills of 
most of these high-level occupations are of sufficient gener- 
ality and flexibility that educational plaxming need not c<m- 
cem itself unduly with anticipating detailed vocational re- 
quirements for the future. 

Too little is known about the transferability and adapt- 
ability of skills, that is, the flexibility of past and present 
patterns of training for rapidly changing needs. To what extent 
must employers replace present skip’s with other (new) skills, 
as Is the case with the replacement of machinery by very differ- 
ent machinefi which perform more and different functions? 



Heavy emphasis should be given to newly emerging occu- 
pations of Isi^ortasce* Research should be conducted on the 
establishment of "early warning systems" to alert educational 
systems to the emergence of occupational demands which will 
grow to great significance in the future. 

The Disadvantaged 

iJ 

To date most of the best demand projections here and 
abroad have centered on certain very important high-level pro- 
fessions such as scientist, doctors, engineers and teachers, 
tlu attention has been given to anticipated demand (and 
It might be increased) for the disadvantaged, including 
,1 the unskilled. Little is known, for example, about how demand 

for unskilled workers may relate to economic growth. Will the 
expected evolution of our economy and society increase or de- 
I crease the relative demand for the unskilled and for those jobs 

with very low educational or training requirements? 

G. Sources of Information 

There are at least two major approaches to estimating 
the macro and the micro. Unfortunately, there is no 
^ systematic assessment of the relative merits of each approach 

or of combinations of them, ^e macro approach can modify 
straight line projections of national trends to reflect antici- 
pated influenccts of economic growth, es^loyment levels, changes 
'y-i lu technology and in patterns of demand for goods and services, 

r;i etc. 

r* ** 1 

The micro approach is generally based on establishment 
80^f'^®78“”informatlon obtained from employers. There are many 
( shortcomings in relying on esq>loyer opinion to formulate demand 

/j estlacces. However, the skillful analysis of employers* Infor- 

I mation and opinions can iBq>rove Independently determined estl- 

even though employers may be of little help in formulating 
f^®se estimates initially. Skilled analysts could determine, 
j tteough ej^rlence, the precise sorts of information from em- 

ployers which are most relevant to the refinement of their es- 
J-i tlmates. They could continually improve their search for those 

eaplojer developments which will most influence future demand 
y. fosf kunan resources. They can probably, ihrou^ employer re- 

sponaes, identify, for sssttple, trends and technology which will 
affect future requiremrats. They may be able to develop m 
*’early warning system.*’ The most icqwrtant changes in techno- 
I; Togy, tastes, markets, etc. are usually identifiable before 

they attain great significance, if we can develop effective 
|i search and appraisal techniques. 
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Establishment surveys should pay particular attention 
to the sectors of highest growth potential, for eran^le, govern- 
ment, health services, education, etc. Special attention should 
be given to the demand prospects related to small employers and 
to Individual entrepreneurial opportunities. 

Other promising sources of information include employer, 
trade and professional organisations which often have good 
records on changes In demand wages, mobility, etc. of their 
members. This resource has been only lightly exploited. 

H. Replacement Seeds 

It Is clear that replacement needs in many occupations 
will be quantitatively at least as important as Incremental 
n^ds. Knowl^ge of age structure, retirement and death rates, 
and labor force participation rates for various groups gives 
some reliable Information on the outflows from many occupations, 
^re careful analysis of replacement needs should Improve the 
to estimate overall future demand. 

I. Demand Related to Specific PrApiramg 

Regardless of the feasibility of more comprehensive 
estimates of demand we are usually confronted with an array of 

public {and private) programs, already planned or even 
Initiated, which have great significance for human resources 
demand but about which little Is known. For example, the Medi- 
care program will Increase demand for many types of health ser- 
vice personnel but there seem to be no systematic studies to 
assess the opportunities that this, or other major programs, 
present for educatloua.1 systems. 

The relative payoff of such research should be very 
high in tarns of influence on decision makers. The .methodolo- 
gies should be simplified by virtue of the fact that the planning 
and acceptance of such programs usually Involves detailed cost- ^ 
Ing^and budgeting. Human resources content might be relatively 
easily related to the costing work already done and should be 
included In the costing work of future programs. 

Tightening of Mtokets for Himan Resources 

^ There Is need to examine the lQq>llcatlon8 for research 
of shirts from an uzider^ea^loyment to a full employment economy, 
esd vice versa. For exai^le, with tightening labor markets 
employers may be only too glad to responsibilities and 



and cost for Investments in training and retraining which, at 
higher levels of unen^loyment, were considered public respon- 
sibilities. The nature of demand and of investments to satisfy 
^ either the private or the public sector, may change sig- 
nificantly with changes in employment levels. A full fcaploymeut 
situation may require a very different ordering of research 
priorities than does an underemployed ec o no my . Nevertheless, 
even in tight labor markets employers probably train only the 
trainable, rather than those most in need of training or 
retraining. 



E. Investments In Human Resources 

In considering this area in order to suggest priori- 
ties for research it is important to emphasize again that the 
concern here is with all significant means or institutions where- 
by investments are made in developing or upgrading the potential 
productive contribution of human beings to society. The tradi- 
tional or "formal” educational system is surely the most impor- 
tant of these eudcational systems, and the one most susceptible 
to measurement, but it is certainly not the only system for 
m a kin g significant investments in human resources. Others 
include on-the-job training, private and public training and 
retraining programs, self education, apprenticeship, and special 
programs to meet the needs of the disadvantaged, such as the 
Job Corps. 

The orientation here is toward investments in human 
resources as th^ relate to the development of productive know- 
ledge and skills, that is, the economic consequences of such 
investments In identlficu>le and, to the estent possible, quan— 
tiii®hle tero^. This in no way ioq>lie8 that investments to 
increase hu m a n knowledge and skills are made solely to develop 
the capacities of human beings as producers of goods and ser- 
vices. Educational investments in hum^n beings have many non- 
economic goals, but educatioxial lnvestm<»nts are also the means 
for increasing the potential of human beings as producers. 
Education is, therefore, aacng many other things, the sole 
means to develop human resources. 

This discussion will treat, in turn, the following 
areas. Overlapping is unavoidable. 

1. The ability to appraise the effectiveness of present 
institutions for developing human resources, in terms, 
for example, of the quantity and quality of their 
output and their responsiveness to change. 



2. How are Investment decisions made? What criteria 
are used in decision making and by whom? What tests 
are available of the efficiency of current decision 
making? 



3. How are broad national programs In^lemented at the 
local level? What inefficiencies and misallocations 
result from the translation process? 

4. How is it possible to evaluate the economic decision- 
making criteria? For example, what are the rates of 
return on alternate investments; and what are the 
limitations of such approaches? 

a. How adequate are the tools of analysis, e«gc, cost- 
benefit techniques? What research would Improve 
the anal 3 ^ic tools? 



b. How and why are present data inadequate? How does 
the inadequacy of data relate to current decision 
making? 

5. How could more rational criteria be better integrated 
into the decision-making processes? 

!• What Is The Ef f ect iveness Of Present Institution^? 

There is too little useful information, either quanti- 
tative or qualitative, on past or present output of educational 
systems. We do not even have detailed information, by train- 
ing specialty, on present output of public education, even in 



investments in huma n resources is to establish better means for 



measuring the economic effects of these Investments. Little 
is known about the *'value added" by education or about how to 
measure it. Perhaps the most meaningful approach is to try to 
isolate the effect of education on streams of earnings. However, 





advanced states. There is little basis for estimating the 
quedity of investments in human resources or for comparing the 
quality of the 30,000 school districts^ or of various types of 
investment in humra resources. 



The major problem In assessing the effectiveness of 




1 

A cutoff of^ 6,000 enrollees leaves 600 school districtp, 
encompassing two-thirds of total enrollment. 
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this approach is fraught with conceptual and practical dlffl- 
culties. J^ere may be other valid, or even more valid, measures 
the efficiency of Investments In human resources. The inter- 
actions a^ earnings. Investments, I0*s, motivations, social 
factors, etc., make the Isolation of the Investment 
effects m earnings very difficult. Accurate data on earnings 
are costly and not easily obtainable. 

It seems necessary to develop methods to assess and 
CoWare the viability, or responsiveness to change, of alter- 
native systems of education, or of alternative programs within 
any given system. 

?. How Investment Decisions Made? 

Very little Is known about how decisions on Investment 
in numan resources are made at the various levels. There are 

criteria, the major constraints, 
r who makes what kinds of decisions at wliat levels. 

. It Is clear that explicit economic considerations, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of cost-benefit analysis of al- 
ternative means of Investment In human resources, play little 
pMt In the decision- making processes. However, some major 
educatloul decisions, such as the great movement to consoli- 
dated schools, had economic, as well as other, motivations. 
Naverthel^s, the seminar participants knew of no att&z^ts to 
measure the economic consequences, ex post. Knowledge of the 
economic consequences of major past decisions could contribute 
much to the virgin field of examining the economic consequences 
of alternative courses of action, ^ oate. 

political pressures and considerations 
play the ^jor role in much of educational decision making, for 
ex^le, decisions on locating new schools or state supported 
colleges. Although economists do not have appropriate tools 
to analyse this major aspect of decision making, per se, econo- 
msts can assess the economic consequences of various political 
decisions. These analyses may, then. Influence the choice of 
alternatives, especially as economists are able to demonstrate 
to decision ^rs ^ to the public the (economic) usefulness 
of their work. Although decision makers at first will probablv 
reject any economic analysis which does not support already 
(politically) determined decisions, as the demonstrated com- 
^t^ce of economists grows and Is publicised In this area It 
will be Increasingly difficult for decision makers to avoid 
serious consideration of the economic aspects of their decl- 

OXOQO e 
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Few tests ever seem to have been applied to determine 
the efficiency (economic rationality) of past or present deci- 
sion m a kin g « Cost— benefit ^ operations research ^ and systems 
analysis techniques could offer a great deal of help in this 
matter. What feedback mechanisms exist and how effective are 
they? Useful comparative studies might be made of decision mak- 
ing in states which have, and those which have not, established 
coordinating boards. 

It is not known to what e?^ent and with what results 
any explicit human resources demand projections are used :ln 
decision making. Nor is it known the extent to which and how 
eBq>loyers Influence decision eidcisg and thereby might intro- 
duce implicit demand ccnsideratlcns. 

3. How tse Hational Programs Lsplegented At The local Level? 

The concern here is with the efficiency of the trans- 
lation processes. Clear determinations cf the different objec- 
tives of authorities and programs at fedendL, state and local 
levels are needed before we can Intelligently explore this 
area. 



!. 



The influence of federal programs on local decision 
i&aking is an area of increasing significance about which very 
known. There are prevalent crash program mentalities 
and the ^psychosis that "available federal money must be spent , 
somdiow" which have serious consequences for the rational use 
of funds. 



There has been very little research on the effective- 
ness of various federal programs. Interpretive reporting and 
evaluation of various investment programs is ess^utial. In- 
siders' reports on any program will necesaarily be favorable 
for they reflect the growth of vested interests. Such report- 
ing leads inevitably to a "crisis of credibility" because of the 
limited usefulness of Inside evaluations. 

Evaluations must be done by outsiders, ^ey are made 
difficult by certain constraints. For example, the Primary and 
Secondary Education Act prohibits national testing, thus de- 
priving the social scientist of a valuable tool for comparative 
analysis. 

4. Cto we Beat Evaluate The Economic Decision-Making Cr iteria ? 

The central considerations here include the determina- 
tion of the rates of return on alternative investments and the 
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adequacy of our analytic tools for making such determinations* 

Of special concern is the type of analysis characterized 
as *’cost-henefit.”l Little is known about the private (includ- 
ing opportunity) or public costs of past, present or contemplated 
programs* It is not possible to describe accurately the pro- 
duction functions of various educational investments* Account- 
ing techniques should be improved to show more clearly the 
different!^ costs of various programs* 

Even less is known about the actual oi potential bene- 
fits of alternative investments, either for individuals, for 
6HP, or for society in a broader (citizenship) sense* Var-Cous 
approaches are possible to assess the benefits of alternative 
investments in terms of their concributions to what students 
bring into the processes, but their relative merits are not 
known* Examples include measures of Increases in skills, effects 
on dropout rates or on crime rates, and measures of value added 
(by isolating the effects of investments on streams of earnings). 
The last of these seems to show greatest promise for the appli- 
cation of economics* The purpose is to measure, in economic 
terms, the transformations brought about by investments in terms 
of achievement and occupational performance* 

Value added analysis is largely depandent on the avail- 
ability of information on earnings* Unfortunately, precise 
data are not easily obtainable* Social Security data are of 
limited usefulness and are available only through written authori- 
zations by the individuals* Tax data are generally not avail- 
able* Gbtainiog authorizations or obtaining such information 
directly through interviews is very costly* 

Any effort to measure benefits of investments should 
consider the social and external results, although these may 
be very difficult to measure* Measurement should not consider 
only the value added to individuals as economic producing units, 
for education in the fine arts, humanities, citizenship, etc* 
have great social values* The contribution of education to the 
individual's ability to get along with others may be measurable. 
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Hhe concept of cost-benefit analysis does not imply that 
lowest expenditures per student suggest the most efficient use 
of resources* The benefits from expenditures must be considered 
in terms of the quality of results as well as in terms of the 
numbers of students trained* 
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Little is known about the relationships asong the Inputs 
and outputs of various investments. For example, hcv do the 
inputs and outputs of OJT and vocational education compare? 

There is insiafficient quantitative information necessary to 
determine optimal input mixes to attain e given end. The effects 
of various systems of education, or of various programs within 
any given one, on job performance, earnings, or etc. are not 
known. Concepts and tools have tiot been applied to specific 
problems such as inputs would be necessary to achieve what 
level of improvement in the dropout problems 

A major possible development to which economists could 
make great contributions is the movement toward the goal of 
universal opportunity for two years of post-high school educa- 
tion. It may be possible to measure the costs, opportunity 
costs and likely benefits of alternative emphases. The intact 
on present employer and public investment programs, on existing 
high school and college programs, on the demand for teachers, 
etc. could be investigated. It may be possible to explore, 
based on demand projections, the nature and composition of pro- 
grams in various geographic areas and how they might best be 
coordinated with the changing needs of technology and markets. 
Careful attention should be paid to how such a development would 
relate to the problems and programs of the disadvantaged, llho 
would get the main benefits? Would such a development widen 
the gap between the disadvantaged and the rest of the community? 
What role could such a development play in the retraining of 
the tedmologically displaced and of the older worker? The 
point is that although the school system may move rapidly toward 
14 years of public education, and the vast expenditures that 
this will require, there are few usable ecoco^c criteria to 
guide the crucial policy decisions which must he made early in 
its evolution. 

5. How Could More Rational Criteria Be Better Integrated Into 
The Decisiott-Haking Processes? 

Close attention should be paid to our ability to make 
present and future luicwledge easily available to decision makers 
in terms meaningful to them. We should work closely with deci- 
sion makers la continually influencing and assessing society’s 
educational goals in terms of the economic implications of 
alternative investments in human resources. To do this the 
basic relationships between education and the changing economy 
and society must be investigated. It seems necessary to relate 
on a continuing basis ' national systems to the Mods of a 
rapidly changing environment. It is probable that all Important 
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decisions should be made in teras of the local economy as it 
relates to the wider, including national, economic environment. 
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F. The Markets For And Hoblltty Of Human Resources 
1. Markets For Hupien Resources 

The operation of the market for human resources, or 
more precisely various particular sub-markets, has long been 
a subject for research and investigation by social and behavioral 
scientists. Economists have traditionally led the procession 
of investigators. 

With the economy operating at reasonably full employ” 
ment levels during the late 1940* s and most of the 1950*s the 
problem of the times tended to center more on the question of 
the most efficient allocation of human resources among alter- 
native employment opportunities. When the problem is posed In 
this way, the neo-classical pre-Ke 3 ni® 8 ian framework of economic 
analysis has particular relevance, because it generally begins 
its analysis with the assumption that all resources are fully 
employed. If full emplo 3 m)ent exists, the question then becoiBes 
one of determining the conditions under which these limited but 
fully employed resources are allocated among alternative and 
cotopetins uses. The focus thus becomes the market as the place 
in which, or the process by which, the broad forces of demand 
for human resources interplay with the supply of human resources 
available for empio 3 n& 8 nt to establish the manner in which thf^e 
resources are finally allocated. 

But the analysis of the markets for human resources had 
in xaiad more than description of the process of allocation; 
perhaps more importently, it seems to establish a set of crlterfa 
to judge the conditions under which resources will be ’‘optiaally’* 
or "ideally” allocated. In order to deal with a problem of 
this complexity, the analytical framework to be manageable has 
had to limit the number of variables it will Include and to 
make simplifying asaumptioss regarding the behavior of even 
those selected variables it chooses to discuss. 

It saeas appropriate to note explicitly the basic under- 
lying assumptions of "competitive theory," the vehicle used by 
economists in their consideration of the problem of "optlssua” 
allocation of htsman resources. They are as follows: 
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1. As noted above, full employment conditions are pre» 

Burned to exist; at worst, full employment Is regarded 
as an equilibrium condition toward which the economy 
moves or attempts to move. 

2. Free choice is presumed to exist as an environment in 
«^ch consumers make decisions about expenditures of 
income, producers make decisions about products or 
services to be produced, and workers m£dce decisions 
among a large nmber of emplo 3 nnent opportunities. 

The availability of choices is presumed to create 
conditions under which it is isq>ossible for any one 
employer, consumer, or worker to monopolize the situa- 
tion in which he operates. In fact, it is assumed 
that any one of these is so small a part of the total 
market that he cannot by his own actions influence the 
outcome of the interplay between supply and demand. 

3. It is assumed that there is a high degree of mobility 
in the economy, both f^mctionally and geographically. 
Thus, entrepreneurs are assumed to be free to enter 
or exit from any industry; workers are free to move 
occupationally, geographically, and among different 
employers. Not only are the facilities for such move- 
ment available (e.g., transportation), but there is 
also a willingness of eiiq>loyers and workers to move 
in response to differential opportunities. 

4. The availability of information is assumed, as is its 
dissemination among employers, workers, and constaners. 
Also asstimed is a willingness of these groups to adjust 
their activities and to respond to the information 
they are continuously receiving. In some of the more 
refined analyses it is assumed that Information is 
perfect. 

5. It is assumed that all sectors of the market act ra- 
tionally, i.e., in a consciously self-interested manner. 
Thus, ^^loyers seek to maximize profits or minimize 
losses; constssers attempt to maximize satisfactions 

to be derived from their expenditures; workers attempt 
to maximize the wages derived from the sale of their 
services. 

6. Also, for purposes of this analysis, certain dynamic 
elements are assumed to be absent— population, constuner 
tastes, the technology are usually assumed not to 
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change. Or If they are allowed to change, the analysis 
concerns itself largely with comparing the conditions 
eidsting prior to the change with those prevailing 
after the change; that is, two static situations are 
coQ^ared. 

The analysis structured on this set of assumptions has 
as its purpose an explanation of the determinants of wages as 
the price paid to human resources for the services they render 
in the productive process. The interaction of supply of and 
demand for human resources serves to establish wage rates in 
particular markets. Gnce these wage rates are established mar- 
ket by market, employers and workers acting in their self-interest 
will respond to tusm. This set of responses will in turn de- 
termine ultimately the manner in which human resources are allo- 
tted among alte<:n3tive uses, and also the manner in which 
income is distributed throughout the economy. 



Considerable time has been spent in developing the 
skeletal outlines of traditional economic analysis of the mar- & 

kets for human resources, because in e fundamental sense that 
theory was the focus of discussion in the seminar on markets 
and Mobility. For it is clear that an assessment of research !l 

needs and priorities in this field will depend lo^ortantly on p 

a judgment of the relevance and usefulness of the "orthodox" 11 

framework. t 



If it is arguad, as did some seminar participants, 
that (1) the objective of policy toward human resources should 
be their most efficient utilisation (the optimal matching of 
skills and jobs throughout the econon^); and (2) the American 
economy is still basically competitive with the market being 
relied upon to perform the allocative function, then the primary 
research need is to determine how efficiently the market is 
performing this function. If the coc^etitive model in its 
present fortk can predict, say, 70 percent of market behavior 
and results, research directed toward Is^roving its predictability 
may well promise the maximum payoff. If the 30 percent of be- 
havior and results not accounted for by orthodox iiheory is the 
result of market imperfections or inefficiencies, the highest 
payoff to be derived from the limited resources available for 
research say be argued to accrue from efforts designed to identify 
precisely the nature of the imperfections and inefficiencies. 

Once this has been done, the development of policy designed 
to deal more effectively with these barriers would be possible. 
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On the other hand, if it is argued that the orthodox 
competitive model has chosen to emphasize the wrong things or 
has made unrealistic assimptions about the motivations or be- 
havior of employers and workers in tht. market, then the most 
pressing need is to develop a new and different conceptual 
framework for thinking about the problems of more effective de- 
velopment and utilisation of human resources. Such a new frame- 
work would presumably include a much heavier emphasis on social 
and/or psychological variables than do studies emerging from 
the traditional economic framework. 

Between these two polar positions a third might be 
carved out. It may be that the ccxspetitive model explains 70 
percent of existing market behavior and results. Its failure 
to account for the remaining 30 percent may rest not on "Imper- 
fections which are amenable to correction by policy but may 
be due to the fact that the remaining 30 percent do not respond 
to competitive incentives. Improvements in the status quo may 
then rest upon the development of new techniques not necessarily 
designed to make more competitive the 30 percent aberrations, 
but to evoke in that sector a set of responses that improves 
the Uvilization of resourccts included in that sector by appeal- 
ing to incentives which govern the behavior of those for whom 
the competitive rewards are insu'/ficient. 



the discussions produced nr consensus about the 
adequacy of the methodology embodied in the competitive model 
for explaining markets and mobility, there was clear agreement 
about the need for continuing research around this topic, research 
which would be “basic** as well as “problem oriented. " These 
would involve both (1) testing of the competitive! model In a 
variety of situations, particularly over periods of the business 
cycle which involve varying levels of employment; and (2) the 
inclusion of psychological and sociological factors which 
impinge upon economic variables and a more precise determination 
of the manner in which and the circumstances under which they 
affect the direction, p. ce, and intensity of economic variables. 

^ere was also considerable concern with Zlm question 
of the objectives of policies In the area of labor mobility. 
Traditional competitive labor market analysis has as its objec- 
tive the establ i s hme nt of norms which are basically economic 
in character— that is, the efficient or optimum matching of 
particular skills with particular jobs as pointing to policies 
which ixiq>ly that under all circumstances and in all conditions 
the appropriate adjustment is that in which workers are altered 
to meet the needs of employers. There are other possible 
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objectives of policies in this area. One would be to affect 
mobility in such a way that it eliminates poverty. Another 
would be to reduce inter-grot^ Income differentlalec A third 
might be to devise n c ans by which demand might be influenced 
to adjust to the supply. Policies designed to accomplish these 
objectives may not produce the most efficient use of huaian 
resources in an economic sense. But there m^ be offsetting 
gains in such policies which point to their desirability; such 
as enhancing and improving the participation of individuals in 
community life; or in raising the sense of satisfaction of 
workers' esperiences in the work process. At present these 
values are difficult to quantify and to measure in any precise 
way. It would be useful, however , to develop more iq>propri8te 
measures and yardsticks which would allow more meaningful 
generalizations about these natters. It may he possible, for 
example, to devise certain key indices which would serve as 
surrogates for measurement of such seemingly subjective and 
non-quantlflable notions as "worker satisfaction" or "parti- 
cipation in community life." 

2. Mobility Of Human Resources 

These discussiomof the broad methodological framework 
produced more detailed consideration of apecific researdi needs. 
One of these was the problem of mobility of human resources. 

This is a subject which has quite understandably received con- 
siderable emphasis from ecom^sts in the past two or three 
decades, because mobility is the trigger mechanism in the ortho- 
dox coB^titive model. The oovement of firms into or out of 
industries or of workers Into or out of jobs, occupations, 
and/or localities in response to existing or potential economic 
rewards (larger profits or higher income) is the process by 
which efficient allocation of resources is achieved in a com- 
petitive system. Hmpirical studies of the mobility of btgstaTi 
resources have been of two principal kinds: (1) the experience 

of workers followlfig shut-cbwn, and (2) the hiring practices 
of eti^loyers In rural areas. 

The stability of these findings suggests that further 
studies of this kind arc t^t high priority research needs. 

What is more important is innovation in B^bility studies that 
are sore than additive to existing fillings. Heeded now are 
longitudinal studies which are oriented at least as much toward 
the behavioral and motivational aspects of the movesents of 
workers geographically, occupationally, and into and out of the 
labor force as to the econotnic asp^ts which have thus far 
been stressed. 
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Longitudinal and behavioral studies may be of two 
oajor types: (1) those which ere based upon extensive case 

histories of past nobility patterns of workers; and (2) those 
which follow behavior of workers fr«nn the present into the 
future. Greater precision and reliability are likely to be 
found in studies of the second type, because case histories of 
past nobility gathered by interviews or questionnaries encounter 
the serious prcblcs cf inaccurate cr isiperfect recall by the 
respondents* On the other hand, longitudinal studies aimed 
at the future Involve long term coiaaitnents of researchers or 
research organisations and are generally expensive. For these 
reasons the initial approach night beat be pilot studies in* 
volving a saaple of workers with a given set of characteristics 
whose novenents are followed over a period of five to ten years. 
Despite the voluminous work already done on labor nobility, 
current research is necessary and deserves attention because 
of the substantial change in the composition of the labor force, 
particularly with additions of secondary workers (married 
women, part-time and intemittent teenage and fenale rkers, 
etc*). It would be helpful also if such studies would be done 
under varying econonic conditions. 

Another significant focus of studies of labor mobility 
is the role of institutions in promoting or hampering nobility. 
The' trade union has thus far been studied nest closely in this 
cosseetion. There ere however, ether important institutions 
deserving study. Particularly when the economy is approaching 
or is at "full anploynent" lapedlnents to the effective allo- 
cation cf resources into expanding occupations become critical. 
Bottlenecks develop end wages and costs tend to rise. It is 
important to identify the specific nature of these bottitsnecks; 
probably tha sost important starting point would be at the 
entry level* Institutions which night be investigated in this 
connection wotild include trade unions, licensing requirements, 
training requirements, apprenticeship, social security, pen- 
sion. Expiring and shortage occupations might be selected 
for study* 

Also Institutions which are not solely economic but 
which nay relate to mobility are in need of study and evaltia- 
tion. Assertions are commonly made about the relationship 
between education and nobility, both in urban ghettos and 
rural depressed areas, but as yet the precise relationship has 
not been established . Studies designed to cast light on the 
question of the extent to which and the circumstances under 
which education through the high school increases nobility and 
also on the question of whether education by itself is a suffi- 



dent condition to Induce nobility would be helpful. If it is 
not, wha^: package of ingredients does have this effect? 

It is Interesting that there have been many treatments 
of the subject of the risk-taking personality as it relates to 
entrepreneurship. Yet there seems to have been no parallel 
investig^itlon of the characteristics of the risk-taker among 
wage earners. A question of Isipcrtance is whether the willing- 
ness to move, to seek out and accept challenges in the face of 
uncertainty is as much a matter of personal characteristics as 
it is a response to the prospect of economic gain. 

There was agreement that our past measures of mobility 
are lncooq>lete because they fail to t^ce account of the nrbility 
that takes place within a firm. The internal labor market has 
been neglected as have studies ^ich reveal the relationship 
between the internal and external labor markets. Such studies 
should include not only the measurement of the extent: of internal 
mobility but also of its determinants. Occupational, Industrial, 
and temporal differences are very likely to be found. An im- 
portant subject virtually untouched is the problem of how to 
prepare people who are descending in job status. 

A growing acceptance of cost-benefit analysis as a 
technique in evaluating the phenomenon of labor mobility was 
noted and generally condoned. However, certain caveats were 
urged. Cost-benefit analysis should look not only at the dollar 
outlays and dollar returns from given programs; it should also 
come to grips with the problem of ascribing values to certain 
social costs and social benefits. This io^ortant task of assign- 
ing values to non-pecuniary costs and benefits and of noting 
appropriately changes in these values over time is regarded as 
a very high priority item. The phenomenon of spillover effects 
or externalities is vital to adequate assessment, because it 
seems likely that the money costs of current and future pro- 
grams will rise, particularly if programs become increasingly 
concerned with the hard core disadvantaged unenq>loyed. Research 
designed to develop meaningful and reliable measures of costs 
and benefits could make a significant contribution. 

A serious problem in the matter of labor mobility is 
the lack of accurate data and measurement concerning patterns 
of regional migration. At the present time measures of net 
migration into and out of regions or markets are crude and 
is^recise, yet such measures are vital to the development of 
public policy dealing with particular geographical areas. 
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It was urged by all participants that the einerglag 
policy prograos In the area of human resources training, 
development, and placement should Include provisions for the 
inclusion of research and evaluation of the extent to ^Ich 
actual results correspond to the policy objectives of the 
programs. It would be optimal If the action program Included 
from the output a role for research and evaluation before the 
program gets underway. If It were, research and evaluation could 
also be dlrectlon*guldlng when It detects poor results at an 
early stage* 

3. The Role Of Information In Markets For Human Resource^ 

Traditional competitive analysis of the markets for 
human resources places emphasis not only on mobility; It also 
underlines the Importance of information and knowledge rf>out the 
neurkets by both employers and workers. It Is assumed that when 
persons or Institutions have more and better Information about 
the markets they will be In a position to make better decisions; 
it is also assumed that when they possess better Information 
they will act upon It in a rational, self-interested %iay in 
order to take advantage of the economic rewards accruing from 
these actions. 

It Is Importtant that research be carried on to measure 
the extent to which Information actually plays this role in the 
operation of the market for human resources. Is it correct to 
assume that workers, even If they have complete and accurate 
Information, respond to It In the manner posited by the theory? 
Or are sociological and psychological factors more is^ortant In 
determining the character of workers' decisions? It seems 
Imperative that sociologists and psychologista become nore 
heavily Involved In these research ^estlons of the tinavloral 
patterns of workers In order that their findings can be Incor- 
porated Into atteo^ts to develop policy regarding the market 
for human resources. If the as8Uflq>tlon of the competitive model 
Is Incorrect, this has far reaching consetjucnces, for certa inl y 
most of present policy Is based on that assuaq;>tlon. 

Despite the fact that economists have stressed the 
Importance of Information for the better functioning of labor 
markets, there has surprisingly been relatively little done on 
subject of the economics of Information in these markets. 
>:alnly most studies Indicate that Job seekers have incomplete 
information concerning available Jobs. There baa typically 
been a presumption that such incomplete information was another 
”lnq>erfectlon" of the market. However, Information Is clearly 
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a or "output” subject to economic constraints. Thus 

Incomplete information may reflect cost*benefit relationships 
in the acquisition of additional Information rather than some 
institutional Imperfections. This approach suggests that the 
production of Information may be amenable to different tech* 
nologies depending on the scale of output, the type of infor- 
mation required, and the clientele served. This view of the 
operation of labor markets suggests several significant re- 
search areas. 

One of these areas in the economics of counseling. 
Considerable interest and resources have recently been directed 
toward vocational counseling. In e'^^onomlc terms, counseling is 
a technique for improving the quality and quantity of informa- 
tion on the supply side; the job seeker may Improve the infor- 
mation he has ccncemlng present and future job opporttmities 
and his own occupational aptitudes. Until now, research on 
counseling has been largely the province of the psychologist. 

But it seems also to be a fruitful area for economic analysis, 
some of which is reasonably identifiable currently. Uhat are 
the component and separable parts of the counseling function? 

Ubat kinds of labor iiruirket information are associated with the 
different cooqionents of the counseling function? I^t are the 
economies of scale with respect to each component? To what ex- 
tent can the counseling function be "disintegrated" in order to 
achieve maximum return from a given cost? Uhat kinds of clientele 
are best (most efficiently) served by particular components of 
the counseling function? For exanq>le, it may be that a new 
entrant to the labor market will benefit most from information 
concerning an assessment of general categories of occupational 
opportunities and by an appraisal of his own aptitudes and 
interests. On the other hand, an experienced job market parti- 
cipant with a transferable skill might benefit most from in- 
formation concerning specific job opportunities, including hir- 
ing standards, wage data, job security, etc. Given the "econo- 
mics" of the production of information through counseling and 
the requirements of different classes of clientele, what are 
the optimal arrangements for carrying out effective counseling 
with these various clientele groups? The same kind of analysis 
could be carried out with respect to different kinds of labor 
markets, as distinguished from classes of clientele. Would 
natural, unstructured markets require different counseling 
techniques than highly institutionalized, structured markets? 

There is much research to be done regarding counseling 
as a whole. It seems unnecessary to consider counseling through 
its various parte and the interaction of those parts. The 
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labor market Is merely a part of the total. The different types 
of counseling can be defined in terms of their roles, personnel, 
job market, clientele. Although there are certain differences 
among types of counseling, and they are often kept separate, 
there is a growing feeling of expert opinion that eiig>loyment 
counseling and educational counseling have many cotmoon aspects 
and experiences which are making t^e distinction less sharp. 
Because of the growing attention to the role of education in 
preparing people for the employmestt experience, scb-^*'! counsel- 
ing is receiving increasing attention* A nisnber of \ sstions 
are pertinent. What information does the sdiool counselor have 
at his disposal to assist in the placement or the advanced, 
average, and below average youngsters? What does he need that 
he now lacks? How does this vary among schools and conmuni- 
ties? Particularly, how does the counselor get information about 
the labor market and how good is that information? On what 
basis does a counselor advise a person about preparing himself 
for possible future changes in the labor market? 

An area needing much work is the question of how the 
evocation of initiative takes place. This is a particular pro- 
blem in the case of people who have over time lost initiative, 
though it obviously relates to the entire spectrum of human 
resources V 

much of the contemporary effort to maximize use of 
previously neglected persons has centered about "providing” 
material resources for them: housing, food and salaries. 

While these efforts are undoubtedly useful, psychologists are 
now suggesting that the development of the inner resources to 
feel adequate to "earr ’ these would result not only in an economy 
of effort and funds from the society but more significantly 
in a continuous effort to achieve one's fullest on the part of 
the persons we have in mind. Particularly, the culturally 
deprived and disadvantaged have seemingly lost their capacity 
for sustained, individual effort through generations of surround- 
ing evidence of their Incapacity. The ax^csing of their feel- 
ings of adequacy in the evocation of their own initiative is 
perhaps the greatest challenge to the behavioral scientist and 
to those who seek to maximize the potential of hu m a n resources. 
Mobility in itself, a relati/ely small part of the overall 
problem, illustrated the issue. No one moves unless he feels 
he has a better opportunity and can handle the chance. His- 
torically, the brighter Negro has migrated to the North; while 
there exists some argument concerning the matter, there is con- 
siderable evidence that those who migrated from the European 
problems were the brighter ones, the ones with vision and feel- 
ings of ability to handle the move. The mobility issue needs 
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to be separated from the "wandering" issue. In human resources 
mobility the concern is with the "stable" j^over - one who will 
move to another community and set up a stable family quickly 
and move into productive work. This is the person who has 
manifested initiative. 

«r 

While some of the contemporary approaches will no 
doubt result in increased initiative over the generations, it is 
this ;ls an area of research which is of consid* 
erabxe significance. The evaluation of the effect of increased 
opportunity. Job placement counseling, guaranteed salaries, 
better food, etc. upon su&^tained initiative should be explored. 
However, those approaches which give promise of more immediate 
return need also to be studied. Some of those tried only in 
limited fashion include the use of a counselor or a helping 
person. This is perhaps best represented by the traditional 
sponsor for a budding musician. In its more general aspect 
the problem would be to explore the role of helping persons, 
taking differing roles, in evoking initiative from persons whose 
previously have been essentially dormant. 

Little has been done on the relationship betwean what 
the individual brings to counseling in the form of background, 
education, and experience and the impact of counseling on his 
choices. One of the most serious deficiencies at present is 
the lack of reliable measures of the effect of counseling on 
the job^tceker. 

There is currently evidence that the person going to 
the counselor is the problem person. Yet presumably counseling 
has a role to play in the experiences of "normal" workers and 
job-seekers. Probably the task of reaching these two groups 
requires different techniques. 

The general agreement was that counseling needs to be 
regarded as a continuing useful tool, not merely as a "one- 
shot phenomenon at the outset of a work career but at various 
points in the job-seeking and work experience. It is known that 
job-changing is a rather general phenomenon. On what basis are 
thes e j ob and career choices made? Should the cotmselor attempt 
to advise the client of the "proper" career for him or should 
he merely lay out the map of Infozmation and leave the choice 
to the client, even if this means a flow of resources into 
declining sectors of the economy? Are tsost people satisfied 
with present jobs they hold? If not, why not? Can they be 
helped to acquire more satisfying jobs? ^Jhat is the role of 
counseling here? 
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The role of labor market intermediaries is presently 
receiving increased attention both as a matter of academic 
interest and of public policy. In this connection, there have 
been recurrent attec^ts to "improve" the public emplo 3 ^nt 
service and there is a recognition of the growth in the number 
and variety of private employment agencies. Clearly a primary 
function of these agencies is to collect and disseminate labor 
market Information. At this time, however, there is little 
in the way of systematic data available regarding labor market 
interuiediaries. In this connection, a number of research ques- 
tions are suggested. What is the number of labor market inter- 
mediaries at present and how has this total changed over time? 
How may these intermediaries be classified with respect to 
geographical scope, clientele served, and type of information 
produced? What have been the differentia^ growth rates of the 
categories of intermediaries? What factors determine the 
"price" or fee charged for the use of intermediaries and the 
incidence of the fee on the supply and demand side? Why are 
intermediaries used with greater frequency in some kinds of 
markets than others? What variables have influenced the 
organization of the labor market "information" industry? Why 
have public intermediaries been more important in some markets 
than others, despite repeated efforts to "improve the public 
employment service"? What kinds of information are provided 
by intermediaries and how do they supplement or replace in- 
formal channels of information that have been so heavily 
emphasized in traditional labor market studies? 

4. Studies Of The Markers For Human Resources 

In addition to the questions of methodology, labor 
mobility, and Information, the seminar considered the issue of 
unresolved problems of research in the markets of human re- 
sources. 



It was a strongly expressed sentiment that the "over- 
all" labor market concept is of limited use today. Rather most 
probl@ns center on enclaves of people who do not apparently 
compete or interact with each other. Market studies should 
focus on these enclave around questions such as how these peo- 
ple get jobs. What kinds of jobs they tj^ically secure, their 
experiences on the job, where they get market information, the 
characteristics of the xmemployed and underemployed, educational 
attainments, their perception of the labor market, kesearch 
should be directed to finding solutions to their problems in 
the market, toi^avd identifying institutions which can be employed 
in the solution,.^,, identifying more precisely the costs of help- 
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ing them as compared to the benefits of these programs both 
directly and Indirectly, with cognizance taken of both money 
and social Magnitudes with particular emphasis on identifying 
the spillover effects. Much work is needed on the sociology 
of unemployment and poverty and its effect on family life, 
attitudes toward work, and perceptions of the labor market. 

The entire issue of welfare programs and their impact on the 
psychology and dignity of the individual, and their effects on 
motivation is one deserving consideration by all the behavioral 
sciences, not excluding economics. 

The coincidence of the interest in "investment in 
human resources" with public policies designed to promote the 
mobility of the work force has focused the attention of the 
labor economj.st on various techniques for the acquisition of 
skills. To elate, research in the area has taken two directions. 
First, there has been some systematic effort to estimate the 
amount of resources invested In training and the rate of return 
on this Investment. Second, some attempt has been made to 
determine th«i method of skill acquisition by present members 
of the labor force through various surveys. It would be desir- 
able to extend these studies with an examination of the deter- 
minants of worker and employer choice concerning the optimal 
method of skill acquisition. 

On the emp’-^yer side, what are the significant vari- 
ables which cause particular employers to invest in on-the-job 
training, formal training programs, or alternatively seek to 
acquire estabilished skills in the labor market? The stage of 
the business cycle will clearly be an important consideration. 
But beyond this factor, other variables such as average firm 
size, turnover, the nature of the skills, etc., will have an 
Important influence on this decision. 

On the supply side, other variables will Influence the 
decision to acquire a particular skill through formal training 
or on-the-job methods. For example. Is there a declining 
effectiveness of apprenticeship training programs as a source 
of skilled manpower? As a related question, some research 
attention probably should be given to the consequences of li- 
censing provisions and other manifestations of "professionali- 
zation" of the labor market. How widely used is on-the-job 
training now? Is this a function whose cost should be borne 
by private industry or by government? I^at criteria are signi- 
ficant for an evaluation of the effectiveness of on-the-job 
training? Is immediate job placement a good test of success? 




As noted in earlier seminars there is a serious need 
ff'r systematic research on the relationship between hiring stand- 
ards and the objective requirements of the job. Also the 
parallel relationship between hiring standards and in-plant 
iBobillty is largely unexplored. Are employers acting rationally 
when they sec as a requirement for employment a high school 
education for jobs for which such training is seemingly non- 
essential? 

An investigation of the development of labor markets 
for "new” occupations is a promising area for research. The 
development of markets for “new” occupatiens provides an oppor- 
tunity to gain significant Insights into various aspects of 
labor market behavior. The fact that current technology has 
created many new occupations makes such research particularly 
timely and feasible. In this connection, various relatec 
questions may be asked concerning the development of these mar- 
kets. At what point do the supply of and demand for the occu- 
pation become sufficient to Induce the emergence of an identi- 
fiable market? T’fhat changes take place in the geographical 
scope of the market as the supply of labor for the particular 
occupation is Increased? TJhat is the process by which special- 
ized sub-sect rs of the market develop? I>Jhat is the nature of 
the development of information systems in the market? Hhat is 
the role played by Informal channels? by formal intermediaries? 
IJhat are the patterns of mobility and how do they change over 
time? For purposes of comparison, new occupations may be selected 
from blue collar and white collar categories, e.g., instniment 
man and programmers. Similarly, comparisons can also be made 
among occupations Lt different skill levels. 

^ /I 

The subject of the scope and structure of labor mar- 
kets is far from a settled one. With few exceptions, most labor 
market studies have been conducted within politically or admin- 
istratively defined areas. Although this kind of framework is 
operationally plausible, there Is no conceptual necessity for 
taking the labor market as given. It is very likely that the 
scope of the labor market varies substantially, both over time 
and cross-sectloaally because of differences in the kinds of 
industries and occupations Involved. There loay also be varia- 
tions that depend on the nature of the supply of labor. Differ- 
ences In scope may have much to do with market behavior, espec- 
ially the mobility of various social-economic groups la the 
population and labor force. There Is need for a study of the 
deteoiinants of labor market scope and structure, with atten- 
tion given to the conceptual as well as the analytical aspects. 

Two types of studies might be made: 
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1. One which attempts to trace changes in the scope of 
labor markets over time under the Impact of changes 
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labor supply. 

2. Another type of study might be comparative or cross- 
sectional, in which a variety of labor demand and supply 
conditions might be examined with time held more or 
less constant. 

For either approach, some common measures of the scope 
of the market would i'ave to be devised. Perhaps this could be 
done with some concept of commuting distance, weighted to take 
account of personal and social factors that may be associated 
with worker mobility and job-seeking patterns. Either type of 
study probably also ought to take accotmt of the total ecology 
involved, including residential patterns, community transpor- 
tation facilities, labor market information services, and edu- 
cation as well as the resource base. 

One result might be a typology of labor markets defined 
in terms of the factors that determine their scope and behavior. 
Tla findings ought to have practical applications for the organ- 
ization and programs of public employment service, the place- 
ment activities of the school system, and for the planning of 
urban renet^al and development programs. 

G. Suggested Priorities 

The results of the seminars suggest that the four major 
subject matter areas be ranked as follows as to their general 
Importance for research; 

1. Investments in Human Resources 

2. Supply of Human Resources 

3. Demand for Human Resources 



j 4. Markets for and Tfobixlty of Hur^n Resources 

! 

i 

i This ranking reflects a judgment of the staff of this 

3 project* It is based upon a synthesis of the deliberations, 

I representing a variety of disciplines and areas of endeavor, 

^ and the identification of the important <juestions, the extant 

^ .knowledge, and of work in progress. 

s 










There is a pressing need for new knowledere on many 
aspects of "Investments in Hnman Reficurces." For example, 
almost nothing is known about the "forgotten 40^” of high school 
students who are not In the select acad^sic or vocational ed- 
ucation programs, and who x^ll continue to be the recruiting 
ground for the adult "disadvantaged*" The Supply area is of 
great importance for many reasons but especially because of the 
need to know much more about the "disadvantaged.” The Demand 
area, although potentially of great value. Is of lower priority. 
This is partially because of serious questions concerning whether 
good estimates can be made because of the dynamic and changing 
nature of the economy. The Markets and ''obliity area is cne 
in which there is already considerable knowledge although re- 
latively little attention has been paid to the behavioral and 
motivational aspects of what have been treated almost exclusively 
as narrowly economic phenomena by much of the prior research* 

The following enumeration of suggested priorities is 
presented in the order of the above four major subject matter 
areas. This in no way implies, however, that all, or even 
most, of the questions under "Investment" are more urgent than 
particular ones under the other categories. Mithin each cate- 
gory research questions have been classified as being of 
"urgent,” "high," cr "moderate" priority. The lettered order- 
ing of questions under these subcategories does not Imply rel;^.- 
tlve importance* The absence of a research area suggests its 
relatively low priority. 

1. Investment - Urgent Priority 

a. How can the value added of various alternative invest- 
ments be assessed? Bo streams of earnings provide best 
measures of the efficiency of various investments? 

In v?hat other ways can efficiency be measured? Whht 
methodologies and techniques can be developed to obtain 
and utilize data on earnings? i*Jhat are the interrela- 
tionships among earnings, investment, IQ’s, motivation, 
social background factors, etc. 

b. How effective have been major past investments in 
human resources, such as the G.I. Bill after World 
War II? 

c. What criteria are used in decision making and by whom? 
What are the major constraints to the decision-making 
processes at various levels? What tests are available 
of the efficiency of current decision making? Are 



huragp, resources deiuand projections used and, if so, 
how? How do patterns of investment relate to economic 
criteria, even if these are not used "*0 decision makin^i? 
t-Jhat feedback mechanisms exist and how effective are 
they? To what extent, and how, do employers Influence 
decision making? 

d. How adequate are the tools of analysis, e.g., cost- 
benefit techniques? I^st research would improve the 
analytic tools? How can cost-benefit and other tech- 
niques such as operations, research, systems analysis, 
etc. relate to new national goals such as the universal 
opportunity for two years of post-high school train- 
ing? For example, what would be the costs and bene- 

v^its of various mixes of programs? How would they 
relate to employer needs and to employer ability and 
willingness to toake investments such as OJT? Would 
such a program increase the dr' ■'out problem? ^-Ihat 
effects would it have on the demand for teachers and 
on existing high school and college programs? 

e. VIhat are the significant variables which cause employers 
to Invest in on-the-job training programs or alter- 
natively seek to acquire established skills in the 
labor market? How does this vary with phases of the 
business cy^le? Sire of firm? turnover? Nature of the 
skills? How widely used is on-the-job training now? 

f. How do objectives differ at national, state and ^ocal 
levels? What inefficiencies and mlsallocations result 
from the translation process? How important, and 
distorting, is the crash-program mentality — the "avail- 
able federal money must be spent, somehov;" approach 

to decision making? 

g. How can present and future knowledge be made available, 

and meaningful, to decision makers? ^ 

2. Investment* ^- High Priority 

a. What are the quantitative and qualitative outputs of 
educational systems by nature (content) of training? 

b. How can the viability or responsiveness to chaikge of 
alternative systems of education be assessed? 

c. Is It possible to develop an "educational deflator" 
which would make possible meaningful comparisons of 
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the quality of education among various educational 
systems and institutions? 

3, Supply (General) - Urgent Priority 

a. t'lhat factors are responsible for the differential 
experience of disadvantaged workers in acquiring jobs 
in different kinds of firms classified by degrees of 
competitions, size, sifigle or multi^-plant firms, nature 
of the product, etc.? 

b. How reliable is the assumption of rational economic 
behavior in connection vTlth the unemployed disadvan- 
taged worker? Does he perceive the labor market in 
the way In which the theory points? Does this per- 
ception aid or hinder him in responding to traditional 
incentives? Even assuming he has better information, 
does he act upon this Information in an economically 
rational way? 

c. To what extent are employers acting rationally in 
failing to hire from the disadvantaged groups? How 
relevant and “objective” are the hiring criteria used 
by employers in measuring the capacity to perform the 
job? Do they bear a predictable relationship to pro- 
ductivity on the jobs for which they are applied in 
the hiring process? 

d. How do disadvantaged learn about jobs and training 
programs? TJhat are their attitudes about various 
occupations? Should policy attempt to channel the 
disadvantaged into existing Institutional arrangements 
or should it attempt to work through the vehicles used 
by the disadvantaged? 

e. To what extent can achievement motivation be trans- 
mitted to disadvantaged groups? Can this be built 
into education and training programs? Can entrepre- 
neurial skills be transmitted through training in 
business skills directed specifically to disadvantaged 
groups? 

4. Supply (General) - High Priority 

a. The work experiences of new entry workers and of younger 
military personnel designed to identify successful 
and unsuccessful methods in teaching specific skills. 
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clusters of skills, and attitudes for successful per- 
formance controlling for intelligence, educational 

r 




and civilian organizations collect data. 

b. What are the costs of intermittent tmemployme::t and its 
effects on skill retention and Incentives to ^v-ork? 
of underemployment? 



5. Supply (General) - Moderate Priority 

a. What are the effects of protective legislation on the 
employment of "Protected” groups? 

b. To what extent Is low Income, and not the personal 



6. Supply (1. Youth) - Urgent Priority 

a. Are the schools as presently constituted reasonably 

adaptable to the needs of disadvantaged youth? If not, 
are there variations In curricula, in emphasis, in 
teaching techni<|ue8 which promise better results? Can 
high school programs, which emphasize training for 
college and highly skilled occupations, develop 
attractive programs for "the forgotten A0%?" 



b. How does counseling affect the supply of young workers? 
In particular, how does it Influence the flow of 
people into certain kinds of jobs, occupations, and 
career patterns? Where do counselors get their in- 
formation, and how good is It for the present state 
of the labor market and for emerging patterns of 
employment? 



c. How do young workers enter the labor market? t^hat 
have been their experiences in various industries? 

What kinds of work experiences are most important 
in influencing the attitudes of young workers? 

7. Supply (1. Youth) - High Priority 

a. ,What are the effects of economic dependency on the 

attitudes of young people? What are their views toward 



J 



Inadeciuacies of the unemployed, the breeding ground 
for unemployment and "unemployability ? 




1 



work, money, and the future? Why is it that certain 
groups resist the assistance of the anti-poverty 
programs? 
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8. Supply (1. Youth) “ Moderate Priority 



a. Have apprenticeship prof^rams declined in importance? 
TJhere are they roost frequently found? How do yoi*n<? 
workers find out about them? I^hat are their atti- 
tudes toward apprenticeship? Is this an area in which 
counseling plays a significant role? 

9. Supply (2* Negro) - Urgent Priority 

a. How does the Negro learn about the existence of a 
job? llhere are Negroes now employed and where are 
breakthroughs taking place? Are these real or nominal? 
Nhat kinds of tactics and strategies are available 

to convert tokenism into real penetration? 

b. Nhat has been the performance of Negroes on the job, 
Indu8try-by-lndu8try or occupation-by-occupatlon? 

Nhy have Negroes moved up in some industries and not 
in others? Is it due to different seniority systems? 

Is it related to labor organization among Negroes or 

A in certain industries? -Is technology Involving 
greater than proportional displacement among Negro 
workers? 

10. Supply (3. Women) - Urgent Priority 

a. t^at is the reserve of female human resources not in 
the labor force? I-Jho are they and what skills do they 
possess? To what extent does the absence from the 
labor force reflect discouragement? T'Jhat are the 
reasons for this? How might modifications of work 
schedules to accomodate women Increase their labor force 
participation rate and Improve their utilization? 

What would be the cost of these adaptations? 

Supply (3. Women) - Moderate Priority 

a. What are the econc^c and social losses arising from 
the under-utilization of women? !^y are the full-time 
(!^mlnga of women only about sixty percent of those 
of men, and why has the differential been widening, 
particularly when women average about one-half year 
more education than men? 

12. Supply (4. Older) - Urgent Priority 

a. To what extent and under what circumstances does the 
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unemployed older worker simply withdra^-r from the labor 
force? tJhat are the reasons for this? IJhat happens 
to him if he does? Why is the labor force participa- 
tion rate of older Negroes falling while that of the 
whites is not? 

b. Under what circumstances can cider workers be retrained? 
What has been the experience with retrained older 
workers when they have been placed in jobs? Are there 
special techniques of training for older workers? 

Are they more costly or less effective than those for 
younger workers? 

Demand - Urgent Priority 

a. How do employers, in the private and in the public 
sectors, meet their present needs for human resources? 
What are the major hiring policies and practices of 
employers? How closely related are employers* "ideal” 
hiring standards to the actual or potential job require- 
ments, to the requirements of jobs to which enq)loyees 
are likely to progress (often by seniority), to the 
qualifications and performance of present employees, 

to the tightness of the relevant labor markets, etc»? 

Are hiring standards realistic or are they largely 
bound by convention? 

b. What are the criteria, institutional arrangements, and 
mechanisms for the internal satisfaction of demand, 
i.e,, relevance of seniority systems, union pressures, 
etc. I’That do employers themselves do to upgrade their 
work forces in response to their own demands for human 
resources? 

c. Hew do employers relate their needs to external edu- 
cational systems? T^hat bridges exist, and with what 
effectiveness, between employers* needs and educational 
institutions? How are these bridges designed, built 
end maintained? How, and to what extent do employers 
influence, or seek to influence. Investments in human 
resources, based on their present demands? 

d. What is the past and present, relative isiportance of 
occupations requiring no or very few specific skills? 
Will the expected evolution of our economy and society 
increase or decrease the relative demand for the un- 
skilled and for those jobs with very low educational 
or retraining requirements? 






e. How transferable and adaptable are skills, that is, 
how flexible are past and present patterns of training 
for rapidly changing needs’ To what extent must employ- 
ers replace present skills with other (new) skills, as 
is the case with the replacement of machinery by more 
modem machines which perform more and different func- 
tions? How can the human resources implications of 
the most Important Impending changes in technology, 
tastes, and aggregate and structural changes in the 
economy be Identified before they attain great signi- 
ficance? VJfiat are the newly emerging occupations of 
Importance? How can '’early warning systems" be estab- 
lished to alert educational systems to the emergence 
of Important future occupational demands? 

14. Demand - High Priority 



a. 



c 



b. 



j 

] 



c. 



d. 



Do certain types of employers prefer to hire people 
with stronger general education rather than specific 
training? For xdiat Jobs and for what reasons? Does 
this preference depend on the t 3 rpe of Industry, their 
growth rates, or etc.? Hov; does the preference, and/or 
the reality, shift in response to changing labor mar- 
ket conditions? 

Uith respect to the disadvantaged, in what respects 
do employers reduce hiring standards in tight labor 
markets? Does employer behavior offer guides as to 
what investments in the disadvantaged will be most 
productive in terms of job opportunities? Under what 
circumstances and for what reasons do employers raise 
or lower hiring standards? T'Jhat implications do these 
changes have for Investments in human resources, and 
especially In the disadvantaged? 

Uhat are the most appropriate time periods for pro- 
jections for particular occupations? 

I^hat are the relative merits of the macro and micro 
approaches to estimating demand? Row can establish- 
ment surveys— information obtained from employers— be 
used most effectively to estimate future demand? How 
can other promising sources of information be exploited. 
Including employer, trade and professional organiza- 
tions? 
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e. How can we make usefu? estirnates of demand resulting 
from specific public it»ud private) programs, already 
planned or even initiated? For example, how will the 
'Medicare program increase demand for many t3^es of 
health ser/lce personnel? TThat opportunities and 
problems does such a new program present for educa~ 
tional systems? 

J^pand • Moderate Priority 

a* TJhat are the technical coefficients of human resources 
in both historic and present production functions? 

Markets - Urgent Priority 



a. To what extent are employers and workers motivated by 
rational economic considerations. To what extent are 
behavior and results to be explained in terms of socio- 
logical or psychological motivations? TJhat is the effect 
of social and psychological factors on economic vari- 
ables. Do employers and workers react as the theory 
assumes they will to information a. jut the labor mar- 
ket? If not, what are the determinants of the evoca- 
tion of initiative? 

b. The need to make more extensive use of longitudinal 
studies around the question of labor mobility, to follow 
over time the "life cycle” of work experiences, un- 
employment, and mobility. To what extent is mobility 

a matter of personality characteristics? Is the rlsk- 
caker more prone to move Independently of economic 
rewards? Under wliat conditions do workers move? T*Jhat 
fetors loomed largest in these decisions to move? 

The need to develop accurate measurements of regional 
migration. 

e. TJhat is the role of institutions in promoting or ham- 
pering labor mobility, particularly in a situation in 
which specific bottle-necks begin to appear? T^at is 
the li^act on mobility of trade unions, licensing 
req^rements, training requirernfants, apprenticeship, 
social insurance, pension plans? How do these operate 
In eicpandinf; occupations In ^ich shottvages begin to 
be felt? T'Jhat is their impact at the entry level? 

d, gauming that the provision of information is a "pro- 
duct the production of which is subject to economic 



constraints) various studies are possible. ^Jhat are 
the component and separable parts of counseling? T*lhat 
kinds of labor market information are associated with 
the different components? TThat are the economics of 
scale with respect to each component? T^hat kinds of 
clientele are most efficiently served by particular 
components? TJhat are the optimal arrangements for 
carrying out effective counseling with these various 
clientele groups? In various kinds of labor markets? 

e. TJhat kinds of information and training are needed to 
evoke Initiative, particularly in the case of people 
who have over time lost initiative? T‘Ihat Impact does 
counseling have on such a person? 

f. How effective Is the U. S. Employment Service In its 
Information and job placement functions? t-Jhat clientele 
does It serve In the labor market, by skill, occupation, 
geographic location? How do its activities relate to 
employer hiring practices, both at the port-of- entry 
level and lnr>plant promotional practices? 

g. T'Jith reference to "new” occupations, at what point do 
conditions of supply and of demand for occupations 
become sufficient to induce the emergence of an identi- 
fiable market? TJhat changes take place in the geograph- 
ical scope of a market as the supply in the occupation 
is increased? Eow do information channels develop? 
iJhat is the role played by informal channels? by 
formal intermediaries? 

17. Markets - High Priority 

a. I'lhat is the number of labor market Intermediaries and 
how has this total changed over time? How may these 
intermediaries be classified with respect to geographical 
scope, clientele served, and tirpe of Information pro- 
duced? Hhat have been the differential growth rates 
of these categories of intermediaries? ^Ihat factors 
generate fears? %Jhat is the Incidence of these fears 
on the supply and demand side? ^Hiy have public inter- 
mediaries been more important in some markets than in 
others? Mhat kinds of Infortaation are provided by. 
intermediaries and how do they supplement or replace 
informal channels of information so heavily emphasized 
in traditional labor maricet studies? 



18. Markets - ?todera<:e Priority 



a. I'lhat is the relationship between external mob:!llty and 
internal movements in the firm? Hovr is it possible 
most effectively to prepare workers who are descending 
in job status? 




imd many aeesiilogly useful tectajlques of analysis are only in an 
embryonic btage. 

in the end, the choice of this approach was made I ecanse It 
Is sufficiently broad to include \diat at this time appears ^ 

significant number of critical Issues in the field and ^>ecause it 
is a useful way of classifying materials into categories which 
have been used by most earlier researchers and are therefore 
reasonably familiar to most persons presently working In the fieiu. 

In the division of the human resources field into four major 
subject-matter areas some overlap is inevitable. The designation 
of specific subject-matter areas, and the structuring of 
and bibliographical work accordingly, is not designed to offer a 
precise topology for the unambiguous eategorissstioa 
ment. It is designed only to help identify the most significant 
issues and variables and their interrelationships. 

The major subject matter areas of this framework b^r n^es 
which economists often use In structuring analysis, such as supply , 
"demand," "Investment," and "markets." However, it c^ot be 
overemphasized that this approach includes considerable 
of the greatest Importance which is relevant to the other behavi- 
oral and social sciences. This framework is. entirely crasisten 
with the interdlscitvlinary nature of this approach and its resulcs. 
It in no way "squeezes out" or downgrades the many non-economic 
considerations of utmost importance to this project. In fact tiie 
research priorities reflect this. 

The general approach is to consider problems of national im- 
portance, looking to less aggregated (especially local) levels as 
appropriate for the understanding of many of these problems, to 
alternative approach would be to start from the local or coa^i y 
level to assess the goals and problems of partlc^ar consmmities 
and to design research priorities accordingly. The from the top, 
down" approach will probably be of more general usefulness ^though 
for particular cooounitles it would certainly be^ essential to 
assess research priorities "from the bottom, up. 

It should be carefully noted that success in determining re- 
search priorities depends largely on the ability to forecast the 
navoff or success of various research efforts. Unfortunately, 
little is known about this except that the likelihood of success 
is clearly dependent on the quality of the specific researchers. 
Problems of doubtful face value pursued by able ana imaginative 
researchers nay have considerably higher payoff than more urgent 
research topics pursued by less able men. 



vm Vi. SPHttBY. IMPLICmOHS^ AHP COHCLOSIOKS 



CHAPTER 7 - SUMMARY, IMPLIGATIONS AND vIONCUISrONS* 



A. PART T 

This project on "Research, Development, and Demonstration in 
Adult Training and Retraining*' was financed by the Chitei States 
Office of Education, and had as its general objective the establish* 
taent of a research, development, and demonstration program in the 
Mon-Tough Region, which includes 31 comaunities in the southeastern 
part of Mlegheny County, Pennsylvania* More specifically, the 
objective was to study the estent to which recently enacted Federal 
legislation eight be the basis on which the Mon-Youg!*. Region could 
be encouraged to argemize itself in order better to neet the social 
and economic problems of the area and to generate research and 
other activities in an area which consists of many small coasamities 
with a declining economic base. The manner in fdiich the objective 
w?is sought is briefly outlined below. 

1. Physical facilities for a research and demonstration pro- 
ject were secured by refurbishing the Market Street School in 
McKeesport under subcontract with the McKeesport School District. 
Following this, an experimental program for young achpol dropouts 
was begun in October 196S, to be coo^leted in one year. 

2. Materials in the broad area of the development and utili- 
zation of human resotsrces, including training and retraining, have 
been collected aad org/mized by the Institute for Research on 
Human Resources cf The Pennsylvania State Dhiversity. These mater- 
ials ha^/e provided the background for the generation of research 
activities. 

3o After the contract was signed it became evident that the 
existing social and political forces in 31 coammities were not 
able to develop on their own the necessary actions which would 
lead to the establishment of a Hon-Yough Cbomunity Action Com- 
mittee (MIGAC). Consequently, it was agreed between the U.S. Office 
of Education and The Pennsylvania State University that efforts 



* This projc^i; tor the most part does not lead itself readily to 
making "recommendations." However, there are various suggestions 
made throu^out the report which contain ii^lications both for 
further research and fs: the design and conduct of demonstration 
projects and action programs. 
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vculd be directed to vork wifb the 31 cc ^ounltleB to create M7CAC 
and to study this process. Ilore specif icsliyj. four objectives 
were sought by this change: (a) to detemine whether a University 

representoitive can act as a "change agen!:" to stimulate the com- 
wmlties to organise themselves; (b) to study the process by which 
such a cosmunlty action program is established, as a case study 
of how c large number of small cotacunitles can organize themselves 
and how, if at all, they overcame certain obstacles; (c) to involve 
existing institutions in the development c£ coomunlty ac^on pro- 
grams; end (d) to assist the Community Action Committee in the 
deve^npment of new programs. The extent to which these objectives 
^^e furthered is described in Part 21, Chapters 4 and 5, and 
tee appropriate aumoaries below. In pursuit of these objectives 
It was necessary to compile an economic and social profile of the 
region. Thlc was done in Part II, Chapter 3, and is summarized 
below. 



4 . A series of eight seminars was conducted between December 
1964 and April 1966. Though originally conceived as seminars in 
which various types of education. and training ptograms were to be 
designed, it was subsequently agreed between the U.S. Office of 
Education aad the Uhiveraity that the s^iioars should be concerned 
with broader issues of the ucillzation and development of human 
resources. With this in mind, the seminarc yare designed to aclL.ew 
four objectives: {a) to determine the significant questions in 

several areas pertaining to human resoiirces; (b) to determine what 
gape existed fi* our knowledge of these areas; (c) to suggest 
priorities in research; and <d) to generate research and e:^rl- 
mental programs. The results of these deliberations are discussed 
in Part III, Chapter 6 and Its sissBary below, particularly with 
reference to objectives (a), (b), and (c). The research stimulated 
and generated is discuss^ in Part I, Chapter 2 and ita sunmary im- 
mediately followd^. 

One major purpose of the entire project wss to stimulate and 
develop research, demonstration, and development projects, on the 
part of various social scientists utilizing the Hon-Tough Region 
snd other areas as geographic areas for possible experimentation. 
Chapter 2 indicatas the degree of research, development, and stim- 
ulation fdiich evolved from this project. In addition to the stimu- 
lation reasonably presumed to have occun.*ed from the conduct of 
s e min a r s invoivi^ 91 persons (exclusive of the staff cf the pro- 
ject) , these tike the fora of U) new projects developed, approved, 
or in the process of being approved during the contract period; 
and, (b) projects currently in the process of being developed. 



!• Projects in Process 



A. The Preparation of Youth for Effective Occupational 
Utilization 

This project) financed by the Division of Adult and Vocational 
Research of the U.S, Office of Education, was begun in and 
is to be completed in September 1966. Approximately 5,303 gradu- 
ated of the academic, vocational, and general curricula in nine 
cities %jeie interviewed to determine their employment experiences, 
their evaluation of their education, and their expressions of job 
satisfaction and self concept. In addition, 600 employers and 90 
union officials were interviewed to obtain their evaluation of 
vocational education In their coamunities. Apprwcimately 3,000 
supervisors of these graduates completed questionnaires designed 
to evaluate the training of these graduates. Questionnaires were 
also completed by 1,600 teachers in nine communities designed to 
determine their attitudes toward vocational education. 

B. An Experimental Program to Compare Education versus Skill 
Trafniog for Young School Dropouts 

This project h<i^ctxi on June 1, 1965 and Is scheduled for com- 
pletion in February 1970. It is financed by the Division of Adult 
and Vocational Research of the U.S. Office of Education. Its 
objectives arc; (a) to investigate experimentally whether it is 
be^.ter economically and psychologically to provide the opportunity 
for young school dropouts to secure a high school diploma or 
extended training for entry into a specific occupation; (b) to 
explore the dimentlons of the task of overcoming the artificial 
barrier of a hl^ school diploma to eo^loyment; and Cc) to evaluate 
the effects of current emphases on programs for youth which are 
aimed at preparation fer entry into narrow occupational skills. 

C. Develomnp^t^#^ pm^ j riMa for an Economic Evaluat ion of Voca- 
tional Education 

This project, financed by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, was completed on June 30, 1966. Its objectives were; 
(a) to axasine the data currently being collected by the Department 
of Public Instruction in order to determine the extent to which 
such data are useful for the purpose of 6vaT.uatlng vccational edu- 
cation programs; (b) to suggest the types of data which should be 
collected In order to make the appropriate decisions for cffecWve 
utilization of vocational ^ucf>tion funds; and (c) to examine the 
techniques employed in the various studies of the ecooonics of 



education and their feasibility of application to vocational 
education. 

D. Cost^Benefit Analysis of Vocational Education 

This project, which began in April 1966 to be con^leted in 
October 1968, is financed by the Division of the Adult and Voca- 
tional Research of the U.S. Office of Education. Its objectives 
are: (a) to develop a oethodology and research design for a cost- 

benefit study of vocational education; and (b) to detemine the 
private and social costs and benefits of vocational education in 
general, as compared with academic education, as well as the dif- 
ferent types of vocational education programs. 

S. An Evaluation of Vocational Education in PennOTisyfln<a 

This project, to begin Septend)er 1, 1966 and to be completed 
by February 1969, is f'^anced by the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction. Ics objectives are: (a) to determine the ex- 

tent to which vocational education programs and courses have changed 
in recent years to meet the needs of industry and students; (b) to 
evaltiate the cost-benefit effectiveness of the academic and voca- 
tional education programs; and (c) to obtain an evaluation of the 
vocat ion a l education and acadsoic programs from the point of view 
of the students who graduated from these curricula. 

A_Deaonstration Program to Develop Labor-Coiwmmftv 
Specialists 

This project, to be conducted by the Department of Labor 
Education of the University under financing from the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, commences during Sumaer 1966 and will be com- 
pleted by June 1967. It is designed to develop a training program 
to help selected local labor leaders to understand the problems of 
urban development and to acqxiire the skills for dealing effectively 
^^ith them. In addition, it propose to help organized labor define 
the nature of some coaoimity problems and its role and responsi- 
bilities in finding and testing solutions to these problems. 

C. A Study to Determine the Influence of SuTOleacntsl Labor 
Market Infcrmatlon on the Job-S eekiag Behavior of Selected 
Groups of Unenploved Workers' ~ 

This project, to begin on Septeoiber 1, 1966 and to be com- 
pleted by February 1968, is to be financed by the Office of Manpower 
Policy,' Bvaluation, and Research of the U.S» Department of Labor. 

It is designed to determine the effects on joL'seeklng behavior of 




selected groups of uneiiq;>loyed i^rkers when supplemental labor 
market Information is provided by the U.S. Employiuent Service. 

The control group t*ill be given only the regular employment 
service services. The project will be carried out in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania Employs^t Service. 

H, A Survey of Demonstration Programs In Occupatioswil 
Education and Training 

This project is financed by a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. Its objective is to survey four experi*- 
oental programs in occupational training in Florida, California. 
!iichlgan, and Oklahoma under a Ford Foundation grant. The four 
espejlmental programs will be observed for the purpose of developing 
a demonsttation>*research program in the two school systems itit 
those youth tdio are not capable of handling the usual curricula 
In the academic or vocational programs. 



2. Research Projects in the Planning Stage 

A. An Scperimental Program to Measure the Effectiveness of 
Education and Job Enviroamant as a Component of Training In Job 
Content 



B. Facilitating Planning Among Vocationally Uhdecided Youth 

C. Personal and Institutional Determinants of Differential 
Post-Graduate Experiences of Male Youth . 

D. Forecast of the Impact of Technological Change on Occu- 
pational Skills and Requirements in Three Selected Industries 

E. The Application of Program Evaluation Techniques to 
Public Idikiation 

F. Augmenting the Labor Force by Educating and Training 
Recipjfinta of Public Assistance 

G. The Validation of a Heasure of Individual Labor Mobility 

H. New Sources foi~ Providing Job Information to Colturallv 
Disadvantaged Youth 

I. Demonstration-Research Program of the Public Employment 
Service 




B. Vatt It. 

Part II (Chapters 3, 4, md 5) deals with the protest by lihich 
the Hcn>>Yotigh CoRssu&lty Action Consittee Inc., (MVCAC) was organized 
^d has developed between 1964 and the present. The formatioi?, of 
HTCAC Its activities after its inauguration have provided the 
bases for a study of the leaslbiliCy and effectiveness of a consaunity 
action pilrogfas in an ares of nu&gsrous relatively small communities 
with C16se ecosofsie and social linkages, whose economic base has 
boss adversely affected, but whose traditions have never included 
significant political cooperation in meeting coanon problems. 

Chapter 3 sets forth the economic and demographic profile of the 
^fen“Ycugh Eegion. Chapter 4 describes and analyses the relevant 
events in the process of organizing, the major problems encountered, 
airi the responses to chose problems. Chapter 5 analyses the 
objectives and activities ef MfCAC. 

In cooson with AHeghei^ County, in which it is largely 
contained, the Mon-Yough region is heavily industrial, depe^ent 
upon eteel production for its principal livelihood. As changes 
have secured in the economic arrangements in the steel industry, 
these have been reflected in the entire economic and social fabric 
of Southwestern Pessnsylvanise 

However, the ?fon*Yough Region differs markedly from the rest 
of Allegheny County in several respects. (1) The rate of popu- 
lation growth la Bsn-Yough has been less than that for Allegheny 
Caunty as a whole. <2> The average age of its population has 
risen. Between 19S0 and i960 the nual^r of persons 45 years 
and over rose by mors than 5 percent; those in the age group 19 
years and younger rose by more than 3 percent. However, those 
in the age group 20-44 years declined by one-fifth, substantially 
higher than the one-eighth decline for Allegheny County. (3) 
Mon-Yough in 1960 had a smaller proportion of non^whites (7.6 
percent) in its population than did Allegheny County (8.3 percent). 
The proportion of Pittsburgh's population in the non-white cate- 
gory vat almost double that of Hon-Yough. In fact, most of the 
non-whites in the County are concentrated in a few neighborhoods 
in Pittsburgh. (4) In the post-Hbrld Usr II period the Mon- 
Yough area has had a contraction of its econoesic base as markets 
for steel have been penetrated by foreign competitors and as tacb- 
nology has been adopted In other steel producing areas In the 
United States, leaving the mills in Hon-Tough older, higher cost 
producers highly sensitive to small fluctuations in the demand 
for steel. (5) The Mon-Yough region has never possessed a 
political tradition of cooperation among its compencnl communities. 
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In this setting » the impulse to create MyC'f.C sltswly took shape 
in the early 190*e* ;'earheaded by the United steelworkers of 
America (USI^A]|.' .Bjr 1964 the passage of Federal legislation, de- 
signed to apply to ^ some of the problems of regions like Mon-Yough, 
provided the stjh^lus to attes^t a formalization of a community 
action agency 'In "these localities. T^en it became apparent that 
the area by itself lacked the resources and expertise necessary 
to such a task. The Penn^sylvanla State University enlarged its 
scope of participation in that endeavor when it was agreed 
(between the University and the U. S. Office of Education) to test 
the extent to which the University could act as a change agent 
hy supplying a person to act with the local participants in seek- 
ing a basis for a viable and permanent community action organi- 
zation. In addition, the University was to continue to study and 
analyze the process by which the community worked toward organi- 
zation by community action. 

In this study the evolution of community action in Hon-Yough 
is conceived as a synthesizing process In which parts c2 other 
existing organizations are recruited and merged to form a synthetic 
organization (MYCAC). The future character of a community action 
organization is h 3 ^othesized to be contingent upon the nature of 
the components which are drawn into synthesis and their eventual 
goodness of fit. The participants in the new organization, though 
members of other existing organizations, presumably agree to par- 
ticipate in forming a new institution because its objectives 
converge with conmitcents which these people are already serving. 

An Ideally synthesized organization, then, can most readily grow 
in a setting where its mission is a generalization of the more 
specific goals of an array of diverse organizations. In conse- 
quence this Idealized organization would stand in a complementary 
relation to each of many other organizations in that each would 
facilitate the work of the other through cooperation and cotmnon 
membership. As a generic class, synthetic organizations are in 
principle equipped to attain goals of broader scope than are any 
of the component organizations which contribute to them. 

In practice* of course, the state of perfection embodied in 
this idealized conception is seldom approached. Nevertheless: ^ 
the idealized form provides a useful benchmark against which the 
experiences of the organizers in Mon-Yough can be compared. 

It is convenient to distinguish four phases in the history 
of I^YCAC: 



1. The Aspirational period, which was the early period when 
a handful of people, including some in the USWA, defined 




the region’s essentially economic problem, diagnosed 
Hon-Yough as the victim of a progressive disease of 
growing unemployment and underemployment, and set forth 
aspirations which would bring about its recovery. The 
founders operated from the conviction that the region 
could only be revived to the extent that its poorer 
families could be assured of opportunities for work, 
education, and full access to the cultural resources of 
20th Century America. 

2. The Mobilizing period took form as the aspirations became 
fixed and the number of committed individuals and groups 
slowly grew. 

3. The Formalizing period, whose beginning was marked by 
incorporation of MYCAC in early 1965, gave additional 
impetus to the Toobilizlng work and provided a mechanism 
vdLthln and through which mobilizing could be accos^lished. 

4. Synthesizing was the final phase. The synthetic process 
had really c<manenced earlier but was given special stim- 
ulus in November 1965 when MYCAC received its first 
Federal grant, and in the following month when a full- 
time Director was appointed and the assembling of a staff 
began. In August 1966 I^CAC received OEO approval for 
its conduct an<’’ administration grant which i^ll support 
it through August 1967. 

The task of achieving internal cohesion among the Individual 
members of MYCAC has proceeded relatively smoothly. One reason 
for this lack of internal disharmony comes from the role and 
activities of the "change agent," the University researcher who 
participated from the early stages. In fact performing the func- 
tions of a Director, he helped develop support for MDTA programs 
and for community action, worked closely with the Bureau of 
ED^loyment Security, assisted in the recruitment and selection of 
a Director for MYCAC, and helped to steer activities away from 
potentially explosive issues for which he had developed a sensi- 
tivity In his role of disinterested "outsider." As a consequence 
of the intervention of this "change agent" MYCAC was created and 
seat Into its formalizing phase with a minimum of internal fric- 
tion among its members. 

The movement tot^ard synthesis has been confronted with two 
kinds of difficulties: (1) the relative dearth of appropriate 

organizations which might naturally join comounity action in Mon- 
Tough; and (2) the double requirement that MYCAC relate its activl- 



ties ’’downward" with those of local community action committees 
and "upward" with those of the Allegheny County Community Action 
I’rogram. 

The dearth of complementary and supportive agencies such 
as universities, research Institutes, public and private soclsd 
agencies, employment agencies, churches, associations benefittlng 
handicapped groups, and many others has been a serious problem. 

It has meant the relative absence of the talents of professional 
specialists capable of being utilized by the community action 
program to provide advice and services available in large cities. 

The second problem— that of the role of 25YCAC in the entire 
structure of community action programs in the area~has only been 
partially met. Unlike most community action programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, MTCAC is not associated with a geograph- 
ical area which is also a single political ^it» Its 31 munici- 
palities are not united save through the fact that they all lie 
within Allegheny County. Intercommunity endeavor Is a new expel - 
ience for most of them. Thus, MYCAC from the beginning has had 
the major task of enlisting support from these separate communi- 
ties, each of which could participate in the "war on poverty" 
without associating with MYC&C. Furthermore, by 1965 Allegheny 
County had already formed an organization to construct programs 
for the entire County (except Pittsburgh) . MYCAC then has had 
to justify its status both tw its prospective constitueuts and to 
the County organization. Obviously this has been fertile ground 
for possible jurisdictional disputes. 

In general, this problm thus far has been reasonably met by 
scjme Ingenious and imaginative activities. With regard to its 
local constituencies, HYCAC has operated at various levels. It 
has made fruitful and durable contacts with political leaders in 
the localities, acquainting them with the problems to which MYCAC 
is directed and the proposed programs for combatting them. It 
has sought to enlist the support of Individuals snd institutions. 
It has provided contact and facilities for the poor. With regard 
to its relationships to the Allegheny County organization, an 
agreement was reached in December 1965 that MYCAC would forward 
its proposals for grants through the Allegheny County Commit ;:ee 
for review, either for forwarding to Washington with a favorable 
recommendation or for return to MYCAC with suggestions for revi- 
sions. This distance between MYCAC and the County has not become 
Institutionalized into alienation. A step toward fuller accomo- 
d;ition has baen made by the addition to each board of one member 
from the other board. This type of synthesis » brought about by 
common membership, also is occurring between MYCAC and the 




emerging coosumlty action coonlttees In several Hon-Yough communi- 
ties. Thus far, at both levels the leaders seem to view the cause 
of disagreement €o be Inadequate or non-existent channels of 
conKBunicatlons, not the personalities and willful behavior of the 
opposition. So long as this continues, the possibilities of 
amicable and constructive resolution of potential conflict are 
e&)ianced. 

MYGAC has sought to enlist support for cofammity action on 
the grounds that the region as a whole can hope to prosper if its 
poor resld>2nts are rescued from sub-standard social, economic, and 
educational conditions. Thus far, the UST-7A (the most influential 
union^ In the area) has endorsed HYCAC by financial contributions 
and through the efforts of members who ace active in MYCAC. Tlie 
same cannot be said of the business community. Business leaders 
are more problematical. They have not yet contributed substantial 
support, financial or moral. 

As M5CAC has moved toward fuller synthesis, a series of ob- 
jectives has come to be recognised. Though these objectives did 
not evolve by any official process of discussion and coll^actlve 
decision wltbin MYCAC, they have nevertheless come to be cosmionly 
understood through the kinds of activities In which MYCAC engages 
or proposes to engage. The objectives are as follows: 

1. to ascertain the needs of the poor of the region and to 
devise regularised means for meeting these needs; 

2. to Identify different groups among the poor for which 
It may be necessary to develop different programs; 

3. t© coordinate activities of existing organizations which 
seek to serve the poor; 

4. to engage in compensatory activities which would supple- 
ment work undertaken by other organisations which have 
been unable to do this work adequately; 

5. to provide eoq>loyment for some of the poor In positions 
wlilch will be crested when programs are authorized. 

In pursuit of these objectives, MYCAC has engaged In varied 
activities and programs. At least one major hurdle seems to have 
been negotiated successfttlly; The Committee is now regarded as 
the locus of the ’W on poverty" in Mon-Yough. It has sought 
and established working contacts with the "poor". Though MYCAC 
lacks the kind and quality of services to the poor foimd in large 





Toatropolltan areas, it has enjoyed some successes. Among Its 
activities in support of existing institutions to serve the poor, 
the following are notable: 

1. from the beginning its founders have worked closely 
with the local Employisent: Service Office, assisting in 
the preparation of proposals for training programs sub- 
sequently funded by ?H)TA. 

2. the founders were instrumental in initiating an evening 
school to give adult drop-outs an opportunity to finish 
high school. Related but separate is an experiment being 
conducted in McKeesport by The Institute for Research 

on Human Resources of the Ihiiversity to study the effects 
of a program In both academic and vocational curri£.ula 
upon ycung high school dropouts. 

3. headstart programs ^re publicized, explained, and 
supported when those programs were initiated. 

4. communication was established with the clergy In the 
area explaining the existence of WCAC and inviting a 
coordination of efforts. 

5. though some social agencies are active in Mon-Yough, 

?icpy are not represented at all. The following operate 
in Pittsburgh, requiring travel by Tfon-Yough clients 

if they are to participate in these programs: Bureau 

of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Child I7elfare of Allegheny County, 
Allegheny Coxinty Adult T-felfare Service, Legal Aid Society, 
the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, the Pittsburgh 
Hearing Society, and the Veterans Administration. KYCAC 
has offered gratis its presently vacant offices to any 
agency willing to fill it with a professional person sho 
can provide direct service. Thus far, the Association 
for the Blind has accepted this invitation. 

6. in an unplanned way, arising from MYCAC*s contacts on 
both sides of the labor martet, the Committee has come 
to function as a placement service in bringing employer 
and potential employee together. 

%n addition to these activities of MYCAC in support of exlst- 
1*^ institutions, there have been some steps taken \diich are 
designed to be innovative in Mon-Yough. Ihough the services em- 
bodied in these activities '^re commonplace in large metropolitan 
areas, they have been absent in Mon-Yough. Some of the more 
important are supiarlzed below: 
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1. 'lYCAC has recofmlzed the lack of a cocmunlty center 
idilch Is multi-functional and ''total" in meetine the 
needs of its client 3. A proposal to establish such a 
center for nine communities is currently pending with 

^ the OEO. 

2. T^YCAC has proposed the establishment of a Pre-Vocational 
Opportunity Center for the Handicapped which would include 
a rather complete array of special programs for the 
handicapped persons of the area. 

3. In addition to the counseling fdiich MYCAC furnishes to 
persons referred to its office, it will also maintain 
ati information and referral center for persons in need 
of specific service available in the community. 

4. A proposal has been submitted for a program to identify 
potential high-school dropouts and to intervene with 
means to discourage the potential from becoming a reality. 

5. ^'YCAC has taken the initiative in arranging to utilize 
VISTA workers assigned to housing projects to partici- 
pate in programs of play an<^ recreation for children 
resident in public housing projects, programs which are 
under the supervision of the MeHeesport Recreation De- 
partment. 

6. HYCAC is interested in participating in a research pro- 
ject currently under consideration by the Institute for 
Research on Human Resources and some of the major steel 
producers of the area. The study proposes to examine 
in detail the phen<»senon of intermittent unenq>loyment 
of steel workers with an eye to the feasibility of pro- 
grams of training for wozkers to be displaced in steel 
mills, in advance of their layoff. 

Some general observations regarding MYCAC are pertinent. 

The emergence of this organization into a working mechanism with 
a charter to promote and initiate change is a realized fact. The 
admitted scepticism and dubiousness of the observers, which were 
present throughout most of their relationship with the events 
that unfolded In the Mon-Yough region, now are gone. The full 
S 3 mtheais, however, has not yet been accomplished, and is not 
likely to be un til the elite agents of the Region’s political 
and business leadership take steps to affirm positively their 
willingness to both participate in and support the role of ?{YCAC. 
However t, the second necessary condition of success seems to have 
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been fulfilled, namely that the otRanltation identify and relate 
its goals to the needs of that segment of the nopulation which 
it wishes to represent, in this instance the poorer families 
of the region. 



C. Patt III 

Ihis aspect of the overall project seeks to develop a guide 
for the allocation of research resources in the field of human 
resources. It formulates specific suggestions concerning tdiere 
research resources might be employed to yield "greatest” returns 
in terms of usefulness for the formulation and Implementation of 
pid>lic policies concerning the development, allocation and utili- 
zation of hum^ knowledge and skills in our rapidly changing eccncrmy. 
It emphasizes research which may aid in the resolution of the 
problems of those categories of human resources which are under- 
developed and/or underutilized— sometimes called the "disadvan- 
taged ‘—by reason of technological change, geography, sex, age, 
race, low levels of skill or education, etc. 

The “research guide” reflects the conviction that a broad 
concern for the development, allocation and utilization of ail 
levels of human resources, in thriving as well as In "sick” areas, 
is necessary for the effective formulation and implementation of 
public p^icies related especially to the "dlsadvanta^d.” If 
the probleas of the “disadirantaged” groups are to be more mean- 
ingfully met, it seems neccissary that public policy concern 
itself not only (and certainly not exclusively) with finding jobs 
for the unemployed or “uneniployables." The significant question 
of major importance is how most effectively to develop and utilize 
the human potential in this large reservoir of human resources 
To approach the problem in this wider context requires the care- 
ful Investigation of the complex of relationehips between the 
“disadvantaged” and the social and economic environment in which 
they ope»te« Tte exploration of these relationships will be 
substantially enhanced by the use of longitudinal studies designed 
to determiJBm: sure precisely the kinds of economic, psychological, 
and sociological problems encountered by the “disadvantaged” 
over time, the reasons for their existence, and the most promis- 
ing policy approaches to mitigate and deal with these probleas. 

This is an approach to be found in the recc emendations of 
national studies of this subject and has found i.ts way in tenta- 
tive and embryonic form into some more recent Ictgislation. How- 
ever, much research will be required to establish better and more 
effective guidelines for policy formulation. This is the context 
in which the project to develop a "research guide” was developed. 



1. Methodology 



In order to appraise research needs systematically the major 
elements of the human resources field have been related concept- 
ually to the following four major subject-matter areas: 

!• supply and utilization of human resources, with special 
reference to major forms of discrimination, 

2. present and anticipated daaand for human resources, 

3. laves tnents in human resources, and 

4. human resources markets and mobility. 

For each of these subject-matter areas the following have 
been attempted; 

1. to identify the major problem areas or questions, and 
classify them by relative importance for policy formu- 
lation and/or implementation: 

2. to appraise, for each, the extent and operational value 
of relevant knowledge and of research in progress; 

3. to appraise, for each, the susceptibility to further 
research; a^ 

4. based on these considerations, to suggest priorities 
for future research. 

The major Inputs consisted of a series of eight two-day 
seminars, held between December 15, 1964 and April 28, 1966, 
in which experts from a vartety of academic disciplines, voluntary 
organieatloiis, federal and state government, and private research 
organizations utilized their knowledge and experience, supple- 
mented by bibliographical searches, to offer advice on research 
priorities. The first two seminars provided background, especially 
concerning research, development, and desionstration in adult train- 
ing .^nd retraining. The next six seminars dealt with the for- 
mulation of specific research priorities, four of them having 
centered on the four major subject-matter areas mentloued above. 

Not including persoimeX of the Institute for Fasearch on 
Human Resqutces from several disciplines, the ninety ozi« outside 
participants cmne from twenty states and the District of Coluebla, 
from eleven types of organizations, and from a wide variety of 
disciplines, especially economics, education, sociolog'/, and 
psychology. 
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This "research guide" does not pretend to reflect an exhaus- 
tive, detailed coverage of the state of knowledge as It relates 
to any given hierarchy of social needs. Rather, It attempts to 
represent a systematic Identification of some of the most urgent 
research priorities on which there Is general agreement by experts. 
Any "research guide" should be contlnu^ly reviewed and updated 
as needs, methodologies, and knowledge evolve. 

The four major subject-matter areas are considered In Part 
III, Chapter 6 of the report. Each considers the nature of the 
subject and the Interrelations between Its elements and those of 
other major subject-matter areas. For each of the subject matter 
areas priorities for research suggested based on a systeoiatlc 
consideration of needs, methodologies, and knowledge. 

2. Suggested Priorities 

Chapter 6 Identifies coooxm theroes which emerge from the 
analyses of the four major subject-matter areas, ranks the four 
areas by relative, general Importance for research, and, finally, 
within each, enumerates suggested priorities for specific re- 
search. 

Certain common themes emerged: 

1. the critical need for more and better data in teost areas, 
and the need to disaggregate data so that Its scope 
relates to the appropriate levels of decision making; 

2. the persistence, although to a lesser ext^t, of the 
problems of the "disadvantaged" even at times of relatively 
full employment; 

3. the need for lougltudlnal studies in all of the subject 
matter areas; 

4. the great need for sub-national and, especially, local 
studies In all areas; 

5. the need for more evaluation of the effects of on-gclng 
anti-poverty and other projects and the building Into 
them of Independent, eviduatlve research: 

6. the need to assess the human resources needs and Impli- 
cations of major developments suCh as Medicare during 
their planning and subsequent stages; 




7. the need to disseminate research results to potential 
beneficiaries, 

8. the great need for in-depth studies of present employer 
policies and practices relating to hiring, promotion, 
training, incentives, retirement, etc.; and 

9. the need to develop and relate effectively new or proven 
tools of analysis, especially cost-benefit analysis, to 
all appropriate problen areas. 

The results of this analysis suggest that the four major 
subject-matter areas be ranked as follows as to their general 
importance for research: 

1. " Investments in Human Resources 

2. Supply of Human Hesou^ces 

3o Demand for Human Resources 

A. Markets for and Mobility of Human Resources 

Within each area rpeclfie research topics have b<}ran desig- 
nated as being of **ur<?ent,** "high,” or *Wderate” priority. 

This in no way implies, however, that all, or even most, of the 
research questions under "Investment*' are more urgent than parti- 
cular ones in other subject-matter areas. The enumeration of 
suggested priorities for research and the related explanatory 
material constitute the final result of the "research guide" 
section of the overall project. 
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TABLE III 
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20.8 


10.1 


33.0 


40.8 


19.3 


06.6 


N. Versailles 


39.8 


35.0 


18.3 


05.1 


37.3 


43.3 


16.3 


04.9 


Pitcairn 


32.7 


32.2 


23.3 


11.8 


30.2 


38.5 


23.1 


08.1 


Port Vue 


40.8 


33.4 


16.4 


05.4 


35.1 


45.8 


14.8 


03.4 


Rankin 


37.2 


31.7 


20.8 


10.3 


33.7 


41.0 


19.9 


05.4 


Trafford 


30.7 


36.4 


20.7 


12.1 


33.1 


45.5 


16.9 


04.5 


Turtle Creek 


36.0 


32.1 


22.8 


09.0 


34.2 


40.0 


19.6 


06.2 


Versailles 


32.7 


32.2 


23.2 


12.2 


30.0 


40.8 


20.3 


08.8 


WaU 


38.2 


30.8 


19.5 


U.S 


35.0 


38.9 


19.4 


06.6 


W. EUzabeth 


36.9 


31.2 


19.1 


12.8 


33.5 


38.1 


20.8 


07.7 


V. Hooestead 


37.0 


36.0 


19.8 


07.2 


29.9 


40.8 


21.3 


07.8 


W. Mifflin 


40.3 


36.1 


19.0 


04.7 


37.3 


42.6 


15.7 


04.3 


Whitaker 


32.5 


32.6 


25.6 


09.3 


32.9 


40.7 


19.9 


06.5 


Miite Oak 


36.1 


32.9 


23.4 


07.7 


33.6 


39.9 


26.2 


05.8 


Wilmerding 


31.9 


31.2 


24.2 


12.6 


28.8 


41.0 


21.5 


08.2 


Mon~\vUgh 


35.9 


32.3 


22.1 


09.2 


32.4 


41.2 


19.4 


06.8 


Allegheny 

County 


35.7 


32.6 


22.1 


09.6 


30.6 


39.9 


21.7 


07.8 


Source: 

U.S. Census 




















TABLE Ilia 



RATE OF POPOLATION CHANGE FWW 1950 TO 1960 BT 
AGE GROUP AND BY COMKUNITY 



CooBumltv 


19- 


20-44 


45-64 


65+ 


Braddock Hills 


+ 32.7 




i 

00.4 


+ 86.^ 


- 03.0 


Braddock 


- 17.0 




42.5 


- 17.3 


+ 17.2 


Clalrton 


+ 02.7 




33.5 


+ 08.3 


+ 55.2 


Dravosburg 


- 09.0 




30.1 


* 20.5 


+ 06.5 


Duquesne 


- 04.2 




34.0 


- 06.2 


+ 49.1 


B. McKeesport 


+ 18.2 


+ 


09.9 


+ 22.5 


+ 21.5 


E. Pittsburgh 


- 12.5 




38.7 


12.1 


+ 21.5 


Elisabeth 


+ 08.5 




17.3 


+ 01.0 


+ 30.5 


Elisabeth 


+ 57.5 


+ 


23.7 


+ 52.6 


+ 37.6 


YoEward Ttop, 


+ 16.5 




04.9 


* 21.1 


+ 21.9 


Glassport 


+ 03.9 




31.5 


-I- 00.2 


+ 26.0 


Horiaatead 


- 21.8 




44.0 


- 17.1 


+ 16.8 


Liberty 


•f 128.4 


+ U8.7 


•f 202.2 


+ 154.9 


Lincoln 


+ 03.5 




31.8 


- 00.7 


+ 49.4 


McKeesport 


+ 00.1 




34.3 


- 05.7 


+ 26.1 


Mjmhall 


+ 19.3 




23.9 


+ 12;1 


+ 44.1 


N. Braddc^ 


- 05.6 




31.7 


- 03.2 


+ 37.7 


N. Versailles 


+ 47.7 


+ 


11.9 


+ 55.2 


+ 44.4 


Pitcairn 


- 00.5 




23.3 


- 07.4 


+ 33.7 


Port Vue 


+ 62.2 


+ 


01^8 


+ 54.4 


+ 121.1 


Rankin 


- 17.8 




42.6 


- 22.1 


+ 40.7 


Trafford 


- 15.7 




27.1 


+ Hc5 


+ 142,8 


Turtle Creek 


- 09.5 




31.2 


- 00.4 


+ 25.0 


Versailles 


+ 00.8 




26.9 


+ 05.3 


+ 28.9 


Wall 


- 12.0 




36.1 


- 18.9 


+ 39.8 


W. Elisabeth 


- 10.8 




33.7 


- 25.4 


+ 35.6 


W. Booestead 


+ 57.6 


+ 


12.4 


•f 18.8 


+ 17.6 


W. Mifflin 


+ 63.8 


+ 


28.3 


+ 83.4 


+ 64.7 


Whitaker 


- 01.8 




20.7 


+ 27.3 


+ 42.4 


White Oak 


+ 58.0 


+ 


21.2 


+ 31.2 


+ 96.3 


Wllaerdlng 


- 09.3 


• 


37.9 


- 07.9 


+ 25.9 


Mon-Tough 


+ U.8 


- 


21.1 


+ 14.6 


+ 35.4 


Allegheny Co\mty 


+ 25.3 


- 


12.2 


+ 09.7 


+ 32.1 


Source: 












U»S. Census 













TABLE IV 



CooBunlty 



Braddock Hills 

Braddock 

Clalrton 

l>ra[V 08 burg 

SnqusoQS 

E. HcKeesport 

E. Pittsburgh 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth 

Forvard Twp. 

Glas sport 

Hofliestead 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

HcKeesport 

Kunhall 

N. Braddock 

H. Versailles 

Pitcairn 

Port Vue 

Trafford 
Turtle Creek 
Versailles 
WaU 

W, Elizabeth 
W. Booestead 
W. Hifflln 
llhitaker 
White Oak 
Wilaerding 

Hon-Yough 

Allegheny County 



Source: 

U.S* Census 



NON-WBITF POPULATION BY 



♦•l.vlyl 



OTTY 



1980 

# of 

Non-Whites Z 



1950 

# of 

Non-Whites Z 



258 


12.0 


2,908 


23.6 


4,033 


21.9 


2 


00.1 


2,148 


14.7 


13 


00.6 


205 


05.0 


150 


05.9 


445 


03.3 


222 


05.0 


21 


00.3 


1,361 


18.4 


49 


01.8 


7 


00.6 


3,494 


07.9 


39 


00.6 


960 


07.4 


891 


07.0 


4 


00.1 


3 


01.0 




34.0 


0 


00.0 


10 


00.1 


55 


02.6 


58 


04.6 


17 


01.9 


161 


04.0 


1,463 


05.4 


17 


00.7 


63 ‘ 


00.5 


121 


02.9 


20,937 


07.6 


135,824 


08.3 



341 


17.4 


2,679 


16.4 


3,410 


17.4 


1 


00.1 


1,649 


09.4 


13 


00.4 


82 


01.6 


127 


04.9 


544 


05.5 


232 


05.4 


44 


00.5 


1,380 


13.7 


18 


01.2 


25 


01.3 


2,684 


07.7 


60 


00.4 


721 


04.2 


585 


06.0 


5 


00.1 


15 


00.3 




oo t 

9 A 


0 


00.0 


14 


OOol 


58 


02.3 


65 


03.5 


83 


07.3 


131 


04.0 


1,334 


07.4 


13 


00.6 


47 


00.8 


121 


02.3 


19,471 


07.0 


U3,762 


07.5 
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TABLE V 






AGE DISTRIBUTION OF T5S !JOiJ-KEITE^PC»ULATION BY COifidDNlTY 



1960 

CoEntmitv 19« 20»44 45-64 65f 19- 



BrsOdock Hilli 
Biraddock 
Clairton 
Dravosburg 
Duquesne 

P 

E, Pittsburgh 
Elizabeth 
Elizabeth Tvp, 
Forward Twp. 
Glassport 
Homestead 
Liberty 
Lincoln 
licKeesport 
Kunhall 
N* Braddock 
N. Versailles 
Pitcairn 
Port Vue 
Rankin 
Trafford 
Turtle Creek 
Versailles 
WaU 

W. Elizabeth 
W. Homestead 
W. Mifflin 
Whitaker 
White Oak 
Wiluierding 

Iton-Yough 



74: 



84 

68 ? 




Allegheny 

County 

Source: 

U.S. Census 



54,535 



72 

587 

816 

1 

377 

3 

38 

28 

86 

43 , 

5 

318 

8 

0 

741 

10 

158 

163 

1 

2 

370 

0 

1 

9 

13 

6 

29 

248 

9 

18 

33 



9,251 6,412 ■ 4,193 



43,463 128,272 



29 

192 

158 

0 

170 

0 

7 

16 

46 

22 

3 

108 

2 

0 

155 

5 

61 

52 

0 

1 

140 

0 

2 

5 

1 

4 
9 

42 

3 

3 

13 



1,249 



9,554 



143 

982 

1,345 

1 

638 

6 

32 

33 
214 

88 

15 

398 

10 

12 

1,034 

22 

286 

281 

2 

4 

759 

0 

4 

28 

24 

48 

51 

619 

0 

20 

43 



1950 

20-4445-64 65+ 



7,142 



39,432 



105 

995 

1,355 

0 

678 

6 

28 

48 

165 

72 

15 

549 

5 
7 

1,036 

14 

253 

187 

3 

3 

762 

n 

3 

10 

27 

23 

37 

487 

6 

13 

39 

6,931 



44,296 



15 

88 

78 

0 

45 

1 

3 

18 

26 

15 

4 
77 

1 

0 

93 

9 

35 

23 

0 

2 

80 

A 

V 

3 

10 

1 

1 

6 

27 

1 
3 

2 



3,775 667 



24,256 5,778 
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TAB!£ VI 



PBRCSJTA.GE #J3E DISTRIBOTIOK OF TSE 
SOH-WRITE POPOLVTKm BY COHHP!aTY 



1960 1950 



CoODBISltV 


19- 


20-44 


45-64 


65f 


19- 


20-44 


45-64 


65+ 


Braddock Hills 


36.1 


24.8 


27.5 


11.2 


41.5 


i 

30.8 


22.9 


04.4 


Braddock 


44.3 


30.0 


20.2 


05.5 


36.6 


37.1 


24.0 


03.3 


Clairton 


45.1 


29.9 


20.0 


05.0 


39.4 


39.7 


17.9 


02.3 


Dravosburg 


00.0 


50.0 


50.0 


00.0 


100.0 


oo.a 


00.0 


00.0 


Duquesne 


46.9 


37.4 


17.6 


01.9 


38.7 


41.1 


17.5 


02.7 


E. McKeesport 


46.2 


30.8 


23.0 


00.0 


46.2 


46.2 


00.0 


07.6 


E. Pittsburgh 


55.6 


22.4 


18.5 


03.5 


39.0 


34.1 


23.2 


03.4 


Elizabeth 


42.6 


28.0 


18.7 


10.7 


26.0 


37.8 


22.0 


14.2 


Elizabeth Tvp. 


40.2 


29.9 


19.3 


10.6 


39.3 


30.3 


25.5 


04.8 


Forward TWp. 


50.0 


20.7 


19.3 


10.0 


37.9 


31.0 


24.6 


06.5 


Glassport 


23.8 


38.1 


23.8 


14.3 


34.1 


34.1 


22.7 


09.1 


Hooestead 


32.2 


32.0 


23.4 


12.4 


28.8 


39.9 


25.8 


05.6 


Liberty 


51 0 


28.6 


16.3 


04.1 


55.6 


27.8 


11.1 


05.6 


Lincoln 


71.4 


28.6 


00.0 


00.0 


48.0 


28.0 


24.0 


00. G 


McKeesport 


45.1 


29.3 


21.2 


04.4 


38.5 


38.6 


19.0 


03.5 


Munliall 


38.5 


17.9 


25.6 


18.0 


36.7 


23.3 


25.0 


15.0 


N. Braddock 


42.6 


34.2 


16.5 


06.7 


39.6 


35.1 


20.7 


04.9 


H. Versailles 


46.8 


29.1 


18.3 


05.8 


48.0 


32.0 


16.1 


03.9 


Pitcairn 


25.0 


50.0 


25.0 


00.0 


40.0 


60.0 


00.0 


00.0 


Port Vue 


00. c 


00.0 


66.6 1 


' 33.4 


26.7 


20.0 


40.0 


13.3 




42.2 


28.S 


21.0 


08.0 


36.7 


37.7 


21.2 


04.0 


Trafford 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


09.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


Turtle Creek 


35.0 


25.0 


10.0 


20.0 


28.6 


21.4 


28.6 


21.4 


Versailles 


58.2 


14.5 


16.4 


10.9 


48.3 


17.2 


17.2 


17.2 


w-*u 


56.9 


19.0 


22.4 


01.7 


36.9 


41.5 


20.0 


01.5 


W. Elizabeth 


29.4 


U.8 


35.3 


23.5 


57.8 


27.7 


13.2 


01.2 


W. Homestead 


52.2 


23.6 


18.0 


06.2 


38.9 


. 28.2 


31.3 


04.6 


W. Mifflin 


47.0 


33.2 


17.0 


12.8 


45.8 


36.1 


14.8 


02.0 


Hhitaker 


05.9 


23.5 


52.9 


17.7 


00.0 


46.2 


46.2 


07,6 


Hhite Oak 


39.7 


28.6 


28.6 


03.1 


42*5 


27.7 


23.4 


06.4 


Hilmerdlng 


38.0 


24.0 


27.3 


10.7 


35.5 


32.2 


30.6 


01.7 


Mon-Yough 


44.2 


30.6 


20.0 


05.2 


38.6 


35.6 


22.4 


03.4 


AXleghe^ 

County 


40.2 


32.0 


20.8 


07.0 


34.7 


38.9 


21.3 


05.1 



Source: 

U.S. Census 




IA5I£ VII 



K(W-^IXES PER 1000 WHITES EY OQWiffJHlTY 



I960 1950 



Coaonmlty 


19- 


20-44 


45«64 


65+ 


19- 


20-44 


45«64 


65+ 


Braddock Hills 


105 


086 


183 


216 


241 


149 


453 


098 


Braddock 


417 


291 


263 


172 


229 


174 


232 


086 


Clairton 


360 


292 


253 


116 


248 


202 


196 


087 


Dravosburg 


000 


001 


001 


000 


001 


000 


000 


000 


Duquesne 


248 


202 


116 


108 


137 


103 


081 


040 


E. McKeesport 


005 


004 


004 


000 


006 


005 


000 


004 


E. Pittsburgh 


033 


038 


037 


061 


021 


014 


016 


008 


Elizabeth 


081 


055 


050 


050 


044 


052 


049 


075 


Elizabeth IWpr 


033 


028 


032 


050 


065. 


044 


082 


039 


Forward Twp. 


061 


030 


054 


071 


056 


045 


090 


058 


Glassport 


002 


004 


003 


004 


005 


004 


005 


007 


Homestead 


253 


237 


194 


120 


167 


156 


178 


098 


Liberty 


018 


012 


012 


Oil 


016 


009 


009 


014 


Lincoln 


007 


003 


000 


000 


018 


008 


023 


000 


M^eesport 


118 


080 


071 


029 


074 


054 


045 


022 


Munhall 


003 


001 


002 


003 


005 


002 


004 


007 


M. Braddock 


098 


087 


061 


048 


063 


044 


055 


038 


H. Versailles 


083 


056 


070 


080 


083 


046 


062 


|G50 




WJL 


#t#\« 

wx 


WJL 


000 


001 


001 


000 


000 


Port Vue 


000 


000 


002 


003 


002 


001 


009 


013 


Rankin 


630 


448 


526 


357 


48x 


365 


451 


268 


Trafford 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


Turtle Creek 


001 


001 


001 


002 


001 


001 


002 


004 


Versailles 


044 


OU 


017 


018 


039 


010 


020 


048 


Wall 


061 


024 


047 


006 


038 


039 


038 


008 


Elizabeth 


015 


007 


035 


035 


144 


056 


049 


012 


W« Homestead 


058 


026 


037 


031 


055 


029 


063 


024 


W. Mifflin 


066 


052 


050 


034 


102 


068 


076 


036 


Whitaker 


002 


006 


017 


C15 


000 


007 


014 


007 


White Oak 


008 


006 


008 


004 


010 


005 


007 


009 


Wilmerdlng 


034 


022 


032 


024 


029 


018 


033 


005 


Mon-Tou^ 


105 


079 


075 


053 


089 


067 


079 


038 


Allegheny 

County 


104 


089 


085 


065 


093 


079 


080 


051 


Source: 



















U*S. Census 
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TABLE Vila 

CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OP AGE 



CoaBBmity 



Braddock HlUs 

Braddock 

Clairtcn 

Dravosburg 

Duqtitsne 

E. McKeesport 

B* Pittsburgh 

Eliscbeth 

Elisabeth Tup. 

Forvard Tup. 

Glaasport 

Hoaestead 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

McKeesport 

Hunhall 

H. Braddock 

N. Versailles 

Pitcairn 

Port Vue 

Rankin 

Trafford 

T^le Creek 

Verssiilles 

WaU 

”• Elisabeth 

W. Homestead 
W. Mifflin 
Nhltaker 
Hhite Oak 
Wilnerding 

Mon*You^ 



Total Population Under 
5 Years of Age 
I960 1950 



Source: 

U.S. Census 



Mon-Nhites Under 5 Ye^rs 
Per 1000 Whites under 5 
^960^ 1950 



255 


260 


094 


135 


1,U1 


1,652 


475 


200 


2,052 


2,069 


427 


238 


295 


364 


000 


000 


1 


1,641 




156 


236 


301 


012 


010 


367 


522 


129 


028 


237 


247 


068 


051 


1,569 


1,083 


054 


060 


556 


512 


082 


076 


869 


896 


002 


003 


614 


833 


248 


m mm 

X/9 


402 


281 


020 


014 


209 


200 


000 


010 


4,056 


4,711 


123 


072 


1,591 


1,409 


002 


0^ 


1,393 


1.537 


109 


052 


1,635 


1,322 


tui’y 

ww 


060 


488 


551 


000 


000 


764 


692 


000 


001 


503 


676 


634 


519 


019 


014 


000 


000 


1,106 


1,298 


001 


002 


2U 


233 


029 


036 


141 


188 


060 


039 


105 


130 


019 


140 


550 


286 


054 


040 


3,168 


2,120 


065 


086 


185 


195 


000 


000 


843 


720 


006 


010 


369 


528 


031 


025 


29,640 


27,471 


100 


084 


172;477 


146,622 


107 


090 



1 

I 
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TABLR VXII 

PEBCENZftGE OF FIRST AND SECOND GENERATZON HZHBERS 
OF TBS POPOLAnON BY COHffiJNZTY 

1960 

Foreign Bom East European 
Foreign Foreign as Z of as S of 



Cnwimity 


Stocks 


Bom** 


Foreign Stock 


Foreign St<Ksk 


Srsddock Hills 


31.4 


04.7 


15.1 


37.4 


Braddock 


34.0 


08.4 


24.8 


49.0 


Clalrton 


29.1 


07.9 


27.2 


29.8 


Dravosburg 


20.2 


03.0 


15.1 


42.0 


Duquesne 


41.7 


10.8 


25.9 


40.0 


B. KcKeesport 


24.5 


04.4 


15.7 


30.0 


B. Pittsburgh 


39.4 


09.9 


25.0 


37.8 


Bliaahetk 


22.2 


03.0 


13.6 


18.5 


Blisabeth TWp. 


27.6 


04.9 


17.8 


28.1 


Forvard T^p. 


25.5 


02.5 


14.7 


24.0 


(SLsss.po'rt 


43.0 


09.3 


21.6 


45.5 


S^nestead 


36.5 


09.8 


26.8 


45.7 


Liberty 


29o9 


05.2 


17.5 


53.6 


Lincoln 


20.5 


02.4 


U.8 


36.7 


HeXeesport 


36.5 


09.0 


24.8 


41.3 




A9 9 

9 


AO O 
^ 


«« 0 » 


50,9 


H. Braddock 


40.0 


09.2 


22.9 


39.6 


N. Versailles 


28.1 


04.3 


15.4 


38.6 


Pitcairn 


22.6 


05.8 


25.5 


14.1 


Port Vue 


36.2 


05.9 


16.4 


62.6 


P^nkln 


36.5 


09.9 


27.1 


63.6 


Trafford 


20.7 


00.0 


00.0 


13.8 


Turtle Creek 


28.7 


06.2 


21.5 


17.4 


Versailles 


35.0 


06.8 


19.4 


34.3 


Wall 


47.2 


15.2 


32.2 


51.1 


W*. Blisabeth 


25.0 


06.3 


25.2 


05.2 


U. Bofflestead 


36.0 


07.8 


21.8 


47.1 


W. Mifflin 


33.1 


05.1 


15.4 • 


49.3 


Whitaker 


42.4 


09.9 


23.2 


58.5 


White Oak 


30.8 


04.4 


14.2 


39.1 


WUmerding 


41.8 


10.4 


24.8 


21.2 


Mon-Yough 


34.2 


07.5 


21.9 


40.9 


Allegheny County 


29.3 1 


1 06.5 


22.3 


30.1 



Source: U.S. Census 

* Includes 1st and 2nd generations 
** Refers to 1st generation or isnlgrants 
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T&BLE IX 



S>0CATIONAL AT2AIHKB!sT IH YEARS OF THE 25 YEARS 
AND OLDER POPULATION BY COfftGINITY 



Braddock HlUs 


260 


560 


464 


65 


47 


Braddock 


2,333 


3,031 


1,584 


123 


176 


Clairtoa 


2,864 


3,753 


2,778 


574 


460 


DraToaburg 


362 


885 


616 


106 


70 


Duqoeanc 


2,835 


3,370 


2,216 


392 


299 


S* KcXe^gpQgg 


326 


7fi?i 

w 


711 


136 




E. Pittsburgh 


no 


1,013 


615 


75 


79 


Ellsabsth 


360 


548 


478 


97 


88' 


Elisabeth Tup. 


1,641 


3,073 


2,439 


431 


408^ 


Fonrard IWp. 


672 


1,139 


556 


60 


54 


Glassport 


1,424 


1,835 


1,033 


455 


99 


Booestead 


1,296 


1,961 


1,288 


171 


174 


Liberty 


405 


810 


724 


90 


27 


Lincoln 


202 


386 


241 


56 


17 


McKeesport 


7,738 


11,605 


6,466 


1,409 


989 


yjjgirmAJi 


2,136 


4,152 


3,117 


750 


563 


N. Braddock 


1,782 


3,191 


2.186 


432 


119 


N. YeraalUes 


1,266 


2,900 


2,568 


399 


264 


PitCaigg 


897 


1,321 


1,062 


173 


80 


Port Vue 


752 


1,454 


1,379 


138 


119 


Rankin 


1,131 


1,101 


641 


S4 


52 


Trafford 


17 


42 


23 


0 


0 


Turtle Creek 


1,311 


2,680 


1,770 


260 


167 


Versailles 


355 


655 


351 


41 


15 


Wall 


329 


360 


139 


3 


4 


W* Elisabeth 


134 


242 


m 


19 


20 


W. Emaestead 


573 


953 


691 


83 


68 


y. Mifflin 


2,653 


6^048 


5,120 


708 


527 


Whitaker 


384 


592 


280 




21 


White Oak 


822 


1,922 


1,813 


485 


499 


Wilaerdlng 


685 


1,139 


748 


98 


50 


Mon-Tough 


38,535 


63,359 


43,998 


7,813 


5,661 


Allegheny County 


294,901 


540,010 

« 


383,147 


89,625 


101,042 



Source 



U.S. Census 
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TABLE XI 



DEPEI®ENCT MTIOS BY CC»MDNITY* 



Population 

1960 1950 



Labor 

Force 

1960 



non- non- 



CossBuoity total white wfclte total white white 



Braddock Ellis 


1.89 


1.89 


1.90 


1.85 


1.90 


1.86 


2.76 


Braddock 


1.84 


1.80 


1.99 


1.63 


1.63 


1.64 


2.40 


Clalrton 


1.95 


1.94 


1.98 


1.66 


1.64 


1.73 


2.80 


IDrayosburg 


1.80 


1.77 




1.69 


1.69 


N.A. 


2.47 


Du<!jue8C6 


1.78 


1.78 


1.82 


1.58 


1.57 


1.71 


2.69 


E. HcKseeport 


1.79 


1.79 


1.86 


1.66 


1.66 


2.17 


2.48 


B. Pittsburgh 


1.77 


1.75 


3.80 


1.61 


1.60 


1.74 


2.66 


Elizabeth 


1.85 


1.84 


2.14 


1.67 


1.67 


1.67 


2.74 


Elizabeth Twp. 


1.85 


1.85 


2.03 


1.73 


1.73 


1.79 


2.87 


Forward Tvp, 


1.94 


1.92 


2.49 


1.63 


1.83 


1.80 


3.09 


Olassport 


l.i 


1.82 


1.62 


1.47 


1.47 


1.76 


2.60 


Homestead 


1.77 


1.77 


1.81 


1.56 


1.57 


1.52 


2.45 


Liberty 


1.95 


1.95 


1.53 


1.93 


1.92 


2.57 


2.94 


Lincoln 


1.97 


1.96 


N.A. 


1.67 


1.67 


1.92 


3.00 


HcKeesport 


1.33 


1.82 


1.98 


1.57 


1.52 


1.73 


2.65 


tkmhall 


1.77 


1.77} 


2.29 


1.48 


1.48 


2.00 


2.61 


N. Braddock 


1.93 


1.92 


1.98 


1.66 


1.66 


1.79 


2.74 


N. Versailles 


1.87 


1.86 


2.U 


1.68 


1.66 


2.08 


2.78 


Pitcairn 


1.80 


1.80 


N.A. 


1.62 


1.62 


N.A. 


2.59 


Port Vue 


2.01 


2.01 


N.A. 


1.65 


1.65 


1.67 


2.73 


Rankin 


i:9i 


1.86 


2.01 


1.64 


1.62 


1.70 


2.74 


Trafford 


1.73 


1.73 


N.A. 


1.60 


1.60 


N.A. 


2.33 


Turtle Creek 


1.82 


1.82 


2.00 


1.68 


1.66 


2.00 


2.64 


Versailles 


1.80 


1.79 


3.24 


1.64 


1.62 


2.90 


2.54 


Wall 


1.99 


1.97 


2.42 


1.71 


1.72 


1.63 


2.94 


W. Elisabeth 


1.99 


1.99 


2.13 


1.70 


1.66 


2.44 


2.95 


W. Homestead 


1.79 


1.78 


2.40 


1.61 


1.61 


1.68 


2.65 


W. Mifflin 


1.32 


1.81 


1.99 


1.68 


1.70 


1.50 


2.71 


Whitaker 


1.72 


1.72 


1.31 


1.65 


1.65 


1.08 


2.65 


White Oak 


1.78 


1.78 


1.75 


1.51 


1.51 


1.96 


2.69 


Wilmerdlng 


1.80 


1.80 


1.95 


1.60 


1.60 


1.59 


2.51 


Hon-Yough 


1.84 


1.83 


1.97 


1.65 


1.64 


1.02 


2.72 


Allegheny County 

! 


1.83 


1.82 

1 « 


1.89 


1.62 


1.62 


1.66 

1 


2.63 



Source: O.S. Census 



* Begea^iency Batio » total populatlon/persons 20-64 years. Labor 
Force D.R. « total population/labor force. 

** Kot calculated in comunlties with 10 or less non-whites. 



TABLE XII 



FAMILY mxm BY COMMUNITY 



1960 

$2999 and under $3000«$6000 $7000 and ever 



CooBBunlty 


# 


Z 


# 


Z 




X 


Braddock Hills 


47 


07.8 


359 


59.7 


195 


32.5 


Braddock 


775 


25.6 


1,655 


54.7 


597 


19.7 


Clalrton 


796 


17.1 


2,657 


57.0 


1,205 


25.9 


i)ravo8burg 


111 


11.2 


534 


53.8 


347 


35.0 


Buquesne 


691 


17.7 


2,055 


52.6 


1,164 


29.7 


E. McKeesport 


117 


12.3 


488 


51.3 


346 


36s4 


E* Pittsburgh 


249 


22.9 


535 


49.3 


301 


27.8 


Elizabeth 


in 


15.2 


403 


56.3 


215 


28.5 


Elizabeth Tvp. 


410 


11.0 


1,928 


51.9 


1,377 


37.1 


Forward IWp. 


187 


15.9 


656 


55.9 


330 


28.2 


Glassport 


372 


16.7 


1,238 


55.5 


619 


27.8 


Booestead 


426 


21.4 


1,047 


52.6 


519 


26.0 


Liberty 


69 


07.0 


547 


55.6 


367 


37.4 


Lincoln 


48 


11.0 


239 


54.7 


150 


34.3 


McKeesport 


2,365 


19.6 


6,417 


53.3 


3,257 


27.1 


Hunhall 


495 


10.5 


2,280 


48.3 


1,943 


41.2 


N. Braddock 


730 


20.9 


1,928 


55.2 


837 


23.9 


N. ?ersaille8 


343 


09.8 


1,869 


53.6 


1,278 


36.6 


Pitcairn 


264 


18.2 


tan 


53.9 


0 

HVD 


27.9 


Port Vue 


157 


09.3 


1,033 


61.1 


501 


29.6 


Rankin 


349 


27.8 


629 


50.1 


277 


22.1 


Trafford 


0 


00.0 


27 


77.1 


8 


22.9 


Turtle Creek 


412 


14.5 


1,536 


54.0 


894 


31.5 


Versailles 


113 


18.4 


325 


52.9 


176 


28.7 


Wall 


87 


24.0 


209 


57.6 


67 


18.4 


W. Elizabeth 


59 


23.6 


139 


55.6 


52 


20.8 


W. Booestead 


U9 


11.0 


587 


54.3 


375 


34.7 


W. Mifflin 


507 


07.2 


3,788 


53.6 


2,773 


39.2 


Whitaker 


105 


17.6 


305 


51.1 


187 


31.3 


White Oak 


206 


08.3 


993 


40.1 


1,279 


51.6 


Wiliaerding 


191 


16.3 


639 


54.5 


343 


29.2 


Mon-Yough 


10,911 


15.3 


37,827 


53.2 


22,384 


31.5 


Allegheny County 


57,480 


13.7 


194,040 


46.3 


167,390 


40.0 


County less 
Pittsburgh 


29,463 


11.0 


120,599 


45.1 


117,014 


43.8 



Source: U*$. Census 
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TABLE XIII 

m)BSTRY SECTOR OR EMPLOYED PERSONS 
PRIVATE AND PUBLIC, 1960 

% unpaid sector 



Coamunity 


Total 

63q>loyed 


% wage 
& salary 


Z self 
emp. 


family 

workers 


% govern- 
ment 


Braddock Hills 


823 


91.6 


03.2 




05.2 


Braddock 


4,054 


88.6 


04.1 


00.5 


06.8 


Clalrton 


6,002 


87.0 


03.9 


00.5 


08.6 


Dravosburg 


1,293 


87.9 


04.3 


— 


07.8 


Duquesne 


3,075 


87.4 


05.3 


00.4 


06.9 


E< McKeesport 


1,324 


85.1 


05.5 


00.3 


09.1 


E. Pittsburgh 


li451 


88.8 


03.6 


— 


07.6 


Elizabeth 


882 


84.1 


10.1 


00.5 


05.3 


Elizabeth Twp. 


4 >620 


86.4 


06.7 


00.2 


06.7 


Forward TWp. 


1,292 


84.8 


07.5 


00.2 


07.5 


Glassport 


i,96G 


89.0 


06.5 


00.9 


03.6 


Homestead 


2,844 


88.4 


04.1 


00.2 


07.3 


Liberty 


1,177 


87.5 


06.0 


00.6 


05.9 


Lincoln 


526 


87.5 


07.4 




05.1 


IfcKeesport 


15,538 


85.9 


06.0 


00.5 


07.6 


HunhaU 


6,307 


88.1 


04.7 


00.2 


07.0 


N. Braddock 


4,440 


90.0 


04.6 


00.1 


05.3 


N. Versailles 


4,515 


88.2 


04.7 


01.0 


06.1 


Pitcairn 


1,936 


84.4 


07.5 


— 


08.1 


Port Vue 


2,276 


88.5 


04.1 


00=2 


07.2 




1,677 


88.1 


04.3 


— — 


07.6 


Trafford 


60 


LOO.O 


— 


- — - 


— 


Turtle Creek 


3,765 


89.0 


04.3 


00.4 


06.3 


Versailles 


858 


86.2 


03.1 


02.1 


08.6 


kail 


458 


94.1 


02.4 


— — 


03.5 


W. Elizabeth 


287 


78.7 


05.9 


01.5 


13.9 


W. Homestead 


1,534 


87.5 


04.4 


00.5 


07.6 


W. Mifflin 


9,428 


88.8 


03.4 


00.1 


07.7 


Whitaker 


751 


38.3 


06.1 


— 


05.6 


White Oak 


3,201 


80.3 


12.8 


00.8 


06.1 


Wilmerdlng 


1,620 


83.5 


06.4 


— 


10.1 


Mon-Yough 


92,974 


87.4 


05.3 


00.2 


07.1 


Allegheny County 


577,613 


83.1 


06.9 


00.4 


0815 



Source: U.S. Census 
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TABLE mia 



PERCENT OF EMPLOYED LABOR FORCE WORKING 
PITTSBURGH, i960 



Congaunity % work in Pittsburgh 



Braddock Hills 


23.1 


Braddock 


12.1 


Clairton 


05.6 


Dravosburg 


11.1 


Duquesne 


10.1 


E. FteKeesport 


11.0 


E. Pittsburgh 


07.2 


Elizabeth 


04.5 


Elizabeth Twp. 


08.6 


Forward T»p. 


04»6 


Glassport 


05.8 


Homestead 


21.0 


Liberty 


05.1 


Lincoln 


04.8 


McKeesport 


06.5 


Munhall 


22.1 


N. Braddock 


10.2 


N. Versailles 


12.3 


Pitcairn 


07.6 


Port Vue 


06.4 


Rankin 


20.0 


Trafford 


06.7 


Turtle Creek 


11.5 


Versailles 


05.6 


Wall 


11.8 


W. Elizabeth 


07.0 


W. Homestead 


21.8 


W. Mifflin 


19.4 


Whitaker 


07.3 


White Oak 


11.9 


Wilmerding 


ii.9 


Mbn-Tough 


11.9 


Allegheny County 


45.5 



Source 



U.S. Census 



TABLE XIV 



OCCUPATIONAL CHABACTERZST7CS OP THE EMPLOYED LABOH FORCE 

(In percentages) 

I960 



Profes- 
sional & Sales & Crafts- Opera- Service Not re- 



Connumlty nm 


saners 


clerical 


9>cn 


tlves 


& labor 


oorted 


Braddock Hills 


13.9 


24.1 


18.0 


22.0 


19.1 


03.0 


Braddock 


09.0 


19.2 


16.3 


22.8 


28.3 


04.3 


Clairton 


13.2 


20.0 


20.7 


17.3 


25.3 


03.6 


Dravosburg 


19.2 


26.4 


22.5 


16.1 


14.5 


01.2 


Duqueane 


14.0 


22.5 


20.7 


17.7 


21.2 


04.0 


E. McKeesport 


15.7 


27.2 


16.1 


20*7 


15.0 


05.4 


E. Pittsburgh 


12.1 


23.5 


16.1 


22.5 


22.9 


03.0 


Eliaabeth 


18.8 


31.0 


17.3 


14.6 


16.9 


01.4 


Elisabeth lyp. 


16.2 


18.5 


25.5 


20.3 


16.6 


02.8 


Forward Twp. 


11.1 


12.0 


30.0 


27.7 


18.3 


00.9 


Glassport 


13.6 


22.2 


18.3 


21.5 


19.3 


05.1 


HoBeste£id 


12.3 


23.7 


18.3 


16.1 


25.7 


03.9 


Liberty 


18.9 


18.9 


27.1 


19.7 


13.4 


02.0 


Lincoln 


09.5 


16.2 


23.0 


27.4 


22.6 


G1.3 


McKeesport 


14.5 


23.0 


16.6 


19.2 


11,9 


05.1 


(hmhaU 


16.4 


25.5 


22.8 


17.0 


13.3 


05.0 


N. Braddock 


08.1 


23.6 


19.0 


26.8 


20.4 


01.8 


N. Versailles 


14.5 


22.2 


21.0 


23.1 


10.4 


02.8 


Pitcairn 


15.3 


20.4 


22.4 


20.2 


17.1 


04.5 


Port Vue 


13.8 


24.3 


22.9 


22.1 


14.3 


02.5 


Rankin 


07.9 


15.9 


15.0 


23.1 


31.1 


06.4 


Trafford 


06.7 


35.0 


00.0 


31.7 


13.3 


13.3 


Turtle Creek 


U.7 


24.4 


17.3 


25.1 


10.0 


04.5 


Versailles 


11.1 


21.9 


23.7 


21.1 


18.6 


03.6 


Wall 


03.3 


23.1 


17.7 


29.7 


19.0 


07.2 


W. Elisabeth 


19.2 


IS.l 


16.0 


20.9 


21.6 


04.2 


W. Hostestead 


08.6 


23.7 


23.7 


17.1 


25.5 


01.5 


W. Mifflin 


12.3 


22.7 


27.6 


19.8 


16.0 


01.0 


Whitaker 


09.3 


22.8 


28.5 


17.4 


18.6 


03.3 


White Oak 


25.6 


22.9 


20.9 


15.4 


11.4 


03.9 


Wllnerdlng 


U.8 


28.8 


10.4 


20.9 


19.6 


08.5 


Mon-Yough 


13.7 


22.5 


20.6 


20.2 


19.4 


03.7 


Allegheny County 


20.5 


25.8 


15.5 


15.2 


18.3 


04.6 



source: U.S. Census 
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TABLE XlVa 



SIZE AND SEX DISTEIEOTION OF THE EtPLOYED LABOR FORCE 

(Absolute Nuzsbers) 



1960 



COEgggllty Total Kalcts Pptnalpg 



Braddock Bills 


823 


615 


208 


Braddock 


4,054 


2,804 


1,2d0 


Clair ton 


6,002 


4,472 


1,530 


Dravoaburg 


1,293 


930 


363 


Duquesne 


5,075 


3,663 


1,412 


E« HdSeesport 


1,324 


910 


414 


B. Pittsburgh* 


1,451 


986 


465 


ciiizabeth 


882 


630 


252 


Elizabeth Twp. 


4,620 


3,607 


1,013 


Forward TWp. 


1,392 


1,137 


255 


Glassport 


2,960 


2,094 


866 


Honestead 


2,844 


1,937 


907 


Liberty 


1,177 


982 


195 


Lincoln 


526 


441 


85 


McKeesport 


15,538 


10,857 


4,681 


t&inhall 


6,307 


4,490 


1,817 


N. Braddock 


4,440 


3,216 


1,224 


N. Versailles 


4,515 


3,431 


1,084 


PitcAim 


1,936 


1,406 


530 


Port Vue 


2,276 


1,673 


603 


Rankin 


1,677 


1,181 


496 


Trofford 


60 


39 


21 


Turtle Creek 


3,765 


2,665 


1,100 


Versailles 


858 


606 


252 


VaU 


458 


332 


126 


W. Elisabeth 


287 


196 


91 


W« Honestead 


1,534 


1,161 


373 


W. Mifflin 


9,428 


7.118 


2,310 


Bhitakar 


751 


564 


187 


White Oak 


3,201 


2,495 


706 


Wiloerding 


1,620 


1,056 


564 


Kon*Yough 


92,974 


67,694 


25,380 


Allegheny County 


577,613 


403,438 


174,175 



Source: 



U«S« Census 
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TABLE X7 

OCCUPATIONAL CHAKACTERISTICS OP EMPLOYED MALES BY C(»1MDNITY 

(in percentages) 

1960 



Profes- 
sional & 



Sales & Crafts- Opera- Service Not re- 



Cotnualt7 WB 


masers 


clerical sen 


tives 


& labor 


ported 


Braddock Hills 


14.6 


16.8 


24.1 


23.3 


18.3 


02.9 


Braddock 


06.9 


U.2 


23.0 


27.5 


28.4 


03.0 


Clalrton 


11.6 


10.9 


27.5 


21.6 


24.9 


03.5 


Dravoslmrg 


19.2 


13.9 


30.0 


21.2 


14.3 


01.4 


Duquesne 


U.d 


12.5 


28.1 


22.8 


21.2 


03.8 


E. McKeesport 


13.4 


18.7 


22.1 


28.0 


15.0 


05.8 


E. Pittsburgh 


12.2 


13.1 


22.4 


28.3 


21.1 


02.9 


Elizabeth 


19.6 


18.3 


23.8 


19.8 


17.3 


01.2 


Elizabeth Tup. 


16.2 


10.3 


32.5 


24.1 


15.1 


01.8 


Forward TWp. 


08.9 


06.0 


36.1 


31.3 


16.6 


00.7 


Glassport 


13.3 


11.8 


25.9 


26.5 


18.9 


03.6 


Honestead 


09.3 


13.8 


26.3 


20.6 


26.2 


03.8 


Liberty 


19.1 


13.9 


32,5 


22.8 


10.6 


01.1 


Lincoln 


07.7 


07.7 


27.4 


31.7 


23.8 


01.7 


IfeKeesport 


13.0 


12.9 


23.5 


24.4 


21.1 


05.1 


MtmbAll 


15.5 


14.5 


31.9 


21.3 


12.7 


04.1 


N. Braddock 


08.2 


13.1 


25.6 


31c5 


20.6 


01.0 


N. Versailles 


14.9 


13.1 


27.6 


28.2 


13.1 


02.2 


Pitcairn 


15.4 


12.6 


30.5 


25.6 


12.5 


03.4 


Port Vue 


12.8 


14.0 


30.4 


27.4 


14.0 


01.4 


Rankin 


07.7 


U.l 


21.3 


25.0 


27.9 


07.1 


Trafford 


10.3 


20.6 


— 


48.5 


10.3 


10.3 


Turtle Creek 


11.5 


13.8 


23.8 


31.6 


16.7 


02.6 


Versailles 


09.7 


13.1 


32.8 


26.4 


15.0 


03.0 


Wall 


03.6 


05.7 


24.4 


35.8 


22.9 


07.6 


W. Elizabeth 


19.9 


04.1 


23.5 


30.6 


15.8 


06.1 


W. Honestead 


08.2 


15.9 


30.7 


22.1 


21.7 


01.4 


W. Mifflin 


12.6 


12.4 


36.1 


23.8 


14.5 


00.6 


Whitaker 


08.1 


13.3 


37.2 


21.8 


15.8 


03.8 


White Oak 


26.2 


13.3 


26.5 


19.0 


10.8 


04.2 


Wilaerding 


10.9 


16.7 


15.2 


26.8 


20.7 


09.7 


^$n-Yough 


13.0 


12.7 


27.8 


24.9 


18.4 


03.2 


Aliephesy County 


21.6 


17.0 


21.8 


18.7 


16.8 


04.1 



‘ 4 - 



Source: U.S. Census 
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OCCUPATIONM. CHARACTERISTICS OF EMPLOYED FEMALES BY COMMUNITY 

(in percentages) 

1960 



Prefes- 

sioxml & Sales & Crafts* Opera* Service Not re 
Coi&mmity managers clerical men tives 6 labor ported 



Braddock Hills 


11.5 


45.7 




18.3 


21.1 


03.4 


Braddock 


20.2 


37.5 


01.3 


12.2 


28.2 


00.6 


Clairton 


17.9 


46.6 


00.6 


04.5 


26.3 


04.1 


Dravosburg 


19.0 


58.4 


03.3 


03.0 


15.1 


01,2 


Duquesne 


19.9 


48.4 


01.4 


04.4 


21.2 


04.7 


E. McKeesport 


20.7 


50.3 


02.9 


04.6 


14.7 


06.8 


B. Pittsburgh 


11.8 


45.4 


02.5 


10.1 


26.7 


03.5 


Elisabeth 


16.7 


62.7 


01.2 


01.6 


15.9 


01.9 


Elisabeth Tup. 


16.4 


47.8 


00.7 


06.8 


22.3 


06.0 


Forward TSrp, 


21.2 


36.8 


03.1 


11.4 


25.9 


01.6 


Glassport 


14.4 


47.3 


— 


09.5 


20.3 


08.5 


Honeatead 


18.8 


45.6 


01.3 


06.3 


24.4 


04.6 


Liberty 


18.5 


44.1 


— 


04.1 


27.7 


05,6 


Lincoln 


18.8 


60.0 


— 


04.7 


16.5 


— 


McKeesport 


18.1 


46.3 


W.i 




22.6 


05.1 


tfanhall 


18.6 


52.4 


00.2 


06.5 


15.2 


07.1 


N. Braddock 


08.0 


51.4 


01.6 


14.6 


20.4 


04.0 


N. Versailles 


13.1 


51.0 


00.7 


07.0 


26.1 


02.1 


Pitcairn 


15.5 


40.8 


00.8 


06.0 


29.3 


07.6 


Port Vue 


16.8 


52.8 


02.2 


07.5 


15.4 


05.3 


Rankin 


08.3 


27.2 


— 


18.5 


38.8 


07.2 


Trafford 


— 


62.0 


— 




19.0 


19.0 


Turtle Creek 


12.4 


50.3 


01.4 


09.4 


20.6 


05.9 


Versailles 


14.3 


43.2 


01.6 


08.3 


27.4 


05.2 


Wall 


02.4 


69.0 


— 


13.5 


08.7 


07.4 


W. Elisabeth 


17.5 


48.4 


~ — 


— 


34.1 




W. Boaestead 


09.6 


48.1 


01.9 


01.3 


37.2 


01.9 


V. Mifflin 


U.7 


54.4 


01.3 


07.5 


22.2 


02.9 


Whitaker 


12.8 


51.4 


02.1 


04.3 


27.3 


02.1 


White Oak 


23.1 


56.8 


01.1 


02.4 


13.6 


03.0 


Wilmerding 


13.5 


51.4 


01.4 


10.0 


17.7 


06.0 


Hon*Tough 


15.7 


48.4 


01.0 


07.6 


22.4 


04.9 


Allegheny County 


18.0 


46.5 


01.0 


07.1 


21.6 


05.8 



Source: D.S. Census 




TABLE XVII 



CONCENTRAHON OF MANUFACTURING SiPLOYI^ENT, 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRY IN MON-YOUGH 
(in percentages) 



SIC- 



Industry 


Code 


1963 


1960 


1957 


1930 


Food and Kindred Prod 


.2000 


02.3 


02.2 


01.8 


03.2 


Apparel & Related 












Prod. 


2300 


00.1 


00.1 


00.1 


00.2 


Lumber & Wood Prod. 


2400 


00.2 


00.2 


00.2 


00.3 


Furniture & Fixtures 


2500 


00.3 


00.3 


00.3 


00.0 


Paper & Allied Prod. 


2600 


00.1 


00.1 


00.1 


00.0 


Printing, Publish- 












ing & Allied Prod. 


2700 


00.5 


00.5 


00.4 


00.4 


Chemicals & Allied 












Prod. 


2800 


01.0 


00.6 


00.7 


00.2 


Petroleum & Coal 












Prod. 


2900 


00.1 


00.1 


00.0 


01.3 


Rubber & Misc. 












Plastic Prod. 


3000 


00.1 


00.1 


00.0 


00.0 


Stone, Clay & Glass 












Prod. 


3200 


01.2 


01.1 


00.7 


04.8 


Primary Metal Prod. 


3300 


54.2 


54.3 


57,0 


32.4 


Fabricated Metal Prod 


,3400 


07.0 


05.5 


04.5 


20.3 


Machinery, Except 












Electrical 


3500 


05.0 


05.9 


05.6 


00.1 


Electrical Machinery 


3600 


18.6 


19-5 


18.3 


28.5 


Transportation £quip-i 








• 




ment 


3700 


09.2 


09.7 


10.4 


08.3 


Instruments 6 Related 












Prod. 


3800 


00.1 


00.1 


00.1 


00.0 


Misc. Manufactures 


3900 


00.1 


00.1 


00.1 


00.1 






K-59,066 


1 N*67,078 


i^0,945 


1^70,430 



Source: Industrial Directory of che Cuononvealth of Pennsylvania 

(1965, 1963, 1958, 1931) 

(Pennsylvania Bureau of Statistics) 



TABLE mia 



DISTPOBUTIOK OF MAKOFACTORING FIRMS IN THE MON-YOUGH REGION 

(in percentages) 

SIC Year 



Industry Code 1963 I960 1957 1930 



Food & Related Prod. 
Apparel & Related 


2000 


22.0 


25.0 


30.9 


33.2 


Prod. 


2300 


01.2 


01.2 


02.4 


13.3 


Lund>er & Wood Prod. 


2400 


03.0 


02.4 


03.6 


06.6 


Furniture & Fixtures 


2500 


04.8 


05.4 


01.8 


00.0 


Paper & Allied Prod. 
Printing, Publishing, 


2600 


01.2 


01.8 


00.6 


00.0 


& AUied Prod. 
Chemicals 6 Allied 


2700 


10.7 


10.1 


11.5 


10.4 


Prod. 

Petroleum & Related 


2800 


03.0 


03.6 


04.2 


02.1 


Prod. 


2900 


00.6 


00.6 


00.0 


03.3 


Rubber & Misc. 

Plastic Prod. 
Stone, Clay & Glass 


3000 


01.2 


01.8 


00.0 


00.0 


Prod. 


3200 


07.1 


07.1 


05.5 


11.2 


Primary Metal Prod. 


3300 


07.1 


06.5 


07.9 


03.3 


Fabricated l&tal Prod 
Machinery, Except 


3400 


19.0 


IV a 

Jkr a^ 


15,2 


10,0 


Electrical 


3500 


11.9 


09.5 


09.7 


01.2 


Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equip- 


3600 


02.4 


03.0 


01.8 


00.4 


ment 

Instruments & Related 


3700 


02.4 


03.0 


02.4 


04.1 


Prod. 


3800 


00.6 


00.6 


00.6 


00.0 


Misc. Manufactures 


3900 


01.8 


01.2 


01.8 


00.8 






N « 168 


N - 168 


N • 165 


N - 241 



Source: Industrial Directory of the Coononwealth of Penisylvania 

<1965, 1963, 1958, 1931) 

Issued by: (Pennsylvania Bureau of Statistics) 
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APPBHDIX B 



SOffilARY: CONTEST ANO PAHTICIPANTS 



The £ollowi 3 sg ^8 a listing of the topics, dates, agendas , and 
participants for each of the eight seminare ^Ich contributed to 
this project* 

1. Background Seaicar » l.abor Market Studies end shill Tracing 

prograas as They Relate to coanHinity 
Action* 



Dece&ber 15 and 16, 1964 
Agenda: 

1. Labor aatket infonsatioa: What can be done to predict 
future skill and occupaticmal requirements in local labor 
markets? 

2. Recruitment and selection of trainees: What means of 
coBcunication can be developed to attract trainees to the 
programs? Is the current screening process adequate? 

3* Program content and curriculum: Xs a general high school 
education or its equivalent & greater conttibutioi: than 
specific skin training? Is It better to use a teacher 
skilled in the ast of teaching or a craftsman skilled in 
his subject to teach training classes? 

4* Program evaluation: What are the most effective means of 
evaluating the success of training programs? What at- 
titudinal changas, if any, should training programs be 
comremed vith? 

5« Long-range community effects: What role. If any, should 
retraining play in geographical, nubility? do we 
measure social costs and gains? 

List > of Participants: 

L« Bruce Alexander Staff Representative, District 15s 

l^tad Steelvorkf^rs of America, 
HcKc^port, P^s^ylvania 

Robert Avery Associate Professor of Soci^vlogy, 

University of Pittsburgh 

Director, Department of Education, 

United Steel%%«rkers of A^rics^ 
Pitt^mrgh, Fens^sylvania 



tm&Sf F« Bacon 



William F* B?8Z£iel 

Otis £< Finley, Jr« 

Helmut J. Golat^ 
Lois Gray 

Kenneth B« Hoyt 

Raymond Hunnel 
Vayne H. Rirchner 
^ Komhluh 

Loffell S. Levin 

Frank KcCalliater 

Hilliaa H. Hier^k 

Jlrl 

Feter K* liev 



Director ot General Education, Norfolk 
Division, Virginia State Ck>llege, 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Associate Director, National Urban 
League, 

Nev York, New York 

Head, Department of Labor Education, 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Director, New York City District Office, 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Hew York, Hew York 

Professor of Education and Director, 
Specialty Oriented Student Research 
Program, 

University of Iowa 

Chairman, Program in Counselor Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh 

Manager, Personnel Research, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturini* Colony, 

St> Paul, t'linnesota 

Director, Division of La >or Education 
and Services, Institute oi Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Univertkl^v of 
Michigan and Wayne State University 

Associate Professor, Department of 
Epidemiology and Public Health, 

Yale University 

Director, Department of Labor Education, 
Roosevelt University 

Director, Bureau of Economic Research, 

Institute of Behavioral Science, 
University of Colorado 

Head, Department of Sociology, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
Department of Public Health Ps^tiee, 
University of Pittahurgh 
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Joseph Odorcich 


Staff Representative, District 15, 
United Steelworkers of America 
McKeesport, Peonsylvania 


J. Robert Russo 


Assistant Professor, Delinquency Study 
Project, Southern Illinois University 


Carl J. Schaefer 


Chairman, Department of Vocational- 
Technical Education^ Rutgers - The 
State University 


John 11. Schemick 


Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Kinsley R. Smith 


Professor of Psychology, 

The Pennsylvania State University 


Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State Ihiiversity 


Grant N. Farr 


Head, Department of Iconomics 


Jacob J. Kaufman 


Director, and Professor, Department of 
Sconomics 


Morgan V. Lewis 


Research Assistant 


Johr. H. Marvin 


Assistant Professor, 

Department of Educational Services 



2* The Relationship Between Vocational and Technical Training 
aad CocaBamitv Keeds 

^rU 29 and 30» 1965 



1. Hhat kinds of programs should be designed to serve the 
needs of unskilled school dropouts? 

2. fftiat types of programs should be developed to meet future 
labor market needs? 

3* if any> differences should be provided for in the 

type of training offered to older adults as opposed to 
those «ho have recently left school? 






J, 



i 



1 







4. Should training programs for instructors of adult voca- 
tional and training programs be developed? 

5* How c a n vocational schools and training prograais better 
accommodate those who have previously failed out of 
standard school programs? 

6. What role should general education ass^e In the post- 
school vocational and training program? 



List of Participants: 

Ja?«es A. Bowser 

George L. Brandon 
Kenneth E. Carl 
Catherine F. Grant 

Sylvia 6* McCollum 

Norman R. lilller 

Lawrence tf. Prakken 

M.C. Prottengeier 

Rosalie C. Risisger 

Charles F. Zlnn 



Director 9 Junior College Division, 

Norfolk Division, Virglxila State 
College, Norfolk, Virginia 

Head, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Pennsylvania State University 

Director, Williamsport Technical Insti- 
tute, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 

Assistant Director, The Board of Public 
Education, School District of Philadel- 
phia 

Program Planning Officer, Division of 
Adult and Vocational Education, Bureau 
of Research, U.S. Office of Education 

Project Director for Action-Housing’s 
Action for Employment, OMAT Demonstration 
Project, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Editor and Publisher, School Shop, The 
Magazine for Industrial Education 
Teachers, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Director, Vocational and Adult Education, 
School District of the City of Pontiac, 
Pontiac, Michigan 

Principal, Esses. County Vocational and 
Technical High School and Adult Tech- 
nical School, Newapk, Hew Jersey 

Director, Vocational and Industrial 
Arts Education, Chester Public Schools, 
Chester, Pennsylvania ' ^ 
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Institute foz Siesearch on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Jacob J. Kaufman Director, and Professor, Department 

of Econoi^cs 

John H. Marvin Assistant P^'ofessor, 

Department of Educational Services 



3* Serntnar III - Overview of P roblem > Anoroaches. and Research 

Needs • 



28 and 29, 1965 







!• Soflgestlonn on t*:e overall problem and on our approaches 

to it. 

IK Overviews of all subjeot matter areas and how they 
i related. 

X Ikneral appraisal of broad areas of critical research 
/ needs. 

t of Participants: 



Leonard Adams 



Dsvid Bushnell 

Frederick Barbison 
C^rth Kangum 

Sylvia G. McCollum 






Hsss 



Professor and Director of Research and 
Publications, New York State School of 
Industrial and Ubor Relations, Cornell 
University 

Director, Division of Adult and Voca- 
tipnal Research, Lareau of Research, 

U.S. Office of Education 

Director, Industrial Relations Sections, 
Prlncetc’j University 

Executive Secretary, National Commis- 
si|m on Technology. Automation and 
Economic Progress 

Program Planning Officer, Division 
of Adult and Vocational Research, 

Bureau of Research, U.S. Office of 
Education 

Associate Professor, Department of In- 
dustrial Education, College of Education, 
University of Uins^ta 



Jlrl Rehn(27ajsa 
Howard Rosen 



Gerald 6. Somers 



Head, Department of Sociology, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Assistant Director, Office of Hanpcwer 
Program Evaluation and Research, U.S. 
Department of Labor 

Professor of Economics and Director, 
Industrial Relations Research Center, 
The University of Wiaconsins 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Grant N. Farr 
Jacob J. Kaui^an 

John C. Shearer 
Claudio Herska 



Head, Department of Economics 

Director, and Professor, Department of 
Econoodcs 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Economics 



4p Seminar IV ~ The Supply of Human Resources 

Deces^er 8 and 9, 1965 

Agenda: 

1. The major elements of the domestic supply of human 
resources 

2. Special reference to the present and anticipated stock 
of kno ’pledge and skills. 

3. The utilization of huisan resources* 

4. Special emphasis on discriminaticn of varicue sorts. 



List of Participants: 



Alan B. Batchelder 
Ivar Berg 



^^wan Clague 
Harcia Freedman 



Professor of Economics 
Kenyon College 

Associate Professor, Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University 

Consultant, Office of the Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Labor 

Research Social Scientist, Conservation 
of Hunan Resources, Colu8d)i8 University 







Vivian W. Henderson 


President 
Clark College 


Donald Kent 


Head, Department of Socu^loty, 

The Pennsylvania State University 


Mary Hilton 


Deputy Director, Women's Bureau, 
Departnent of l#abor 


E. Ray Harshall 


Professor cf Economics, The University 
of Texas 


Paul H. Horgren 


Professor, Seminar on Technology and 
Social Change, Colunbia University 


Jack M. Regal 


Director, Research and Evaluation, 
Department of Human Resources, Oakland 
California 


Stanley Sadofsky 


Codirector of the Center of the Study 
of thienployed Youth, Graduate School 
of Social Work, New York University 


Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Grant H. Farr 


Head, Department of Economics 


Jacob J. Kaufman 


Director, and Professor, Department 
of Sconc^cs 


John C. Shearer 


Associate Professor of Economics 


David W. Stevens 


Assistant Professor, Department of 
Economics 


Claudio Herzka 


Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Economics 


Bettie A. S^bUner 


Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Economics 


S. Seminar V - The Demand 


for Hi^n Resources 


January 19 and 20, 1966 




Agenda: 




1. The ability to assess, for the present and for the 

future, the demand for human resoiirces, both aggregated 



and disaggregated by i*bor market and educational 

areas. 



I 

I 

I- 

f 

t 

I 
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2 . 



3. 



4. 



The ability to assess the denaad in terns most relev^ant 
to incraasing the efficiency of investsieiits in human re- 
sources, i.e., how can estimates of deiiaiid best provide 
the educational systems with infomation necessary for 
the design of efficient programs? 

Rhat are the relattonsblps ^twesn trends In technology, 
crga 2 !isati€>n, d@?>aiid for goods axid services, etc«, and 
trends in demand for human resources? 

^Hiat "technical coefficients'* can be developed to relate, 
by Industry and by levels of technology and output, the 
present and future demand for human resources, by rele- 
vant types and levels of educational attainment? 



List of Participants: 
Joseph Brackett 

Sanford Cohen 
Richard A. Easterlin 

Irwin Feller 
Leslie Fishman 
Joseph Frooakin 

Louis T. Harms 

Irwin L. Herrastadt 

Leonard Lecht 

Robert B. Spooner 



Hoployment Opportunities Bremch, 

Division of iidult and Vocational Research, 
U.S. Office of Education 

Visiting Professor of Economics, 
University of Hichi.gan 

Professor of Econonics, Wharton School 
of Finance and Conaerce, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Assistant Piofessor of Economics, 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Professor of Economics, University 
of Colorado 

Manpower and Population Program, 

Bureau of Applied Social Reaearch, 
Columbia University 

Director, Bureau of Economics and 
Business Research, School of Business 
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ERIC 









Sol Swerdlo£f 



Chief, Division of Manpower and Occu- 
pational Outlook, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 

Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Grant N» Farr 
Jacob J. Kaufman 

John C. Shearer 
Bettie A. Milner 



Head, Departo^t of Economics 

Director, and Professor, Department of 
Economics 

Associate Professor of Eccnomics 

Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Economics 



6. Seminar VI - Investments in Human Resources. 

February 2 and 3, 1966 

Agendas ' 

1. The ability to appral^>e the effectiveness of present in- 
stitutions for developing human resources, in terms, for 
example, of the quantity and quality of their output, 
and their responsiveness to change « 

2. Bow are investment decisions made? Hhat criteria are 
used in decision making and by whom? Hhat tests are 
available of the efficiency of current decision making? 

3. How ak'e broad national prograou) implemented at the local 
level? Hhat inefficiencies and misallocatlotis result 
from the translation process? 

4. How can we best evaluate the economic decision-making 
criteria? For example, what are the rates of return on 
alternate investments | and What are the lisu.tatiwus of 
such approaches? 

a. How adequate are the tools of analysis, e.g., cost- 
benefit techniques? Hhat research would improve the 
analytic tools? 

b. How and why are present data Inadequate? How does 
the inadequacy of data relate to current decision- 
making? 

5. How could more rational criteria be better Integrated into 
the decions making process? 

List of Participants: 

Mary Jean Bowman Profestior of Economics, Comparative 

Education Center^ University of Chicago 
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Ronald W. Conley 


Economist, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Bethesda^ 
Maryland 


Rashi Fein 


The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


Einar Hardin 


Associate Professor of Economics and 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Michigan State University 


Sar A. Levitan 


W.E. Upjohn Institute, for Eo^loyment 
Research, Washington, D.C. 


Eugene McLoone 


State-Local Finances Project, The 
Council of State Governments 


Bernard Michael 


Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 


Selma J. Mushkin 


Project Director, State-Local Finance 
Project, The Cou^il of State Govern- 
ments 


J.R. Rackley 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 



Institute for Research ob Huaan Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head* Department of Economics 



Jacob J. Kaufman Director, and Professor, Department of 

Economics 

John C. Shearer Associate Professor of Economics 

Ernst W* Stromsdorfer Assistant Professor of Economics 

Claudio Berzka Graduate Assistant, Department of 

Econcsics 




7 . Seminar Vll - Human Resources Markets and Mobility 

March 2 r ^d 3, 1966 

Agenda: 

1* The major similarities and differences .arffong markets for 
various categories of human resources, e.g., by skill 
and/or educational levels. 
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2. The major obstacles to the effective functioning' of these 
laarkets and how they may be overcome. 

3. The relative importance of monetary, fiscal, and other 
factors in allocating human resources. 

4. The relative effectiveness of various influences on 
choices of careers and of jobs, e.g., the roles of voca- 
tional guidance and the employment service. 

5. Ifliat information do guidance and employment counselors 
provide concerning present and potential opportunities in 
appropriate markets? Vhat information do counselors need 
and how could it be effectively utilized? 

6. The appropriateness of patterns of mobility with respect 
to recent and anticipated needs. What methods might be 
employed to increase mobility? 

7. What are the cost-benefit implications of mobility? To 
what extent are the "rich” areas subsidized by the "poor" 
areas through the outmigration of human resources? 



List of Participants: 



Frank L. Aronson 

Walter Franke 

Lowell Callaway 

Hyron L. Joseph 

Ted Landsman 

Louis Levine 

William A. Miemyk 
George Seltzer 



Professor, New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 

Cornell University 

Associate Professor, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois 

Associate Professor of Industry, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 

Professor of Economics, Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Chairman, Graduate Curricula and 
Counselor of Education, College of 
Education, University of Florida 

Director, U.S. Eaq>loyment Service, 
Bureau of Employment Security, 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Director, Regional Research Institute 
University of West Virginia 

Professor of Economics and Industrial 
Relnticns , School of B u s in ess Adminis- 
tration, University of Minnesota 
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Harold Sheppard 
Abraham Siegel 
Arnold R. Weber 



W*£. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Washington, D.C^ 

Professor of Industrial Relations 
Ifassachusetts Institute of Technology 



Professor of Industrial Relations, 
Graduate School of Business, University 
of Chicago 

Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Grant N. Farr 
Jacob Jo Kaufman 

John Co Shearer 
Morgan Lewis 
Claudio Herzka 



Head, Department of Economics 

Director, and Professor, Department of 
Economics 

Associate Professor of Economics 
Research Assistant, Economics 
Graduate Assistant, Economics 



8. Seminar VIII - Review of Priorities 

April 27 and 28, 1966 

Agenda: 

1. Appraisal of overall relative importance of each of the 
four subject matter areas. 

2. Appraisal, within each, of tentative research priorities 
identified. 

3. Modification of priorities by addition or subtraction of 
items and by change of emphasis. 

4. Ranking of priorities by relative importance. 

List of Participants: 

Curtis C. Aller Director, Office of Manpower, Program 

Evaluation, and Research, U»S. 
Department of Labor 

Robert W. Avesry Associate Professor 

Department of Sociology 
University of Pittsburgh 



Howard E. Freeman 


Director, Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social 
Welfare, Brandeis University 


James >icFadden 


Esi^ecutive Director, New York City 
Institute of Industry and Labor 


Arnold Nemore 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
U.S. Senate 



Clarence C* Sherwood Director o£ Research 



Herbert E* Striner 


Action for Boston Community Development, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts 

W.S. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, Washington, D.C. 


Joseph Tuma 


Acting Executive Director, Upper 
Peninsula Committee for Area Progress 
Escanaba, Michigan 


Burton A. Weisbrod 


Associate Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 



Institute for Research on Human Resources 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Grant N. Farr Head, Department of Economics 



Jacob J. Kaufman 


Director, and Professor, Department 
of Econonics 


Morgan v* Lewis 
Bettle A. Milner 


Research Assistant, Economics 
Graduate Assistant, Economics 


John C. Shearer 


Associate Professor of Economics 


David W. Stevens 


Assistant Professor of Economics 



Ernst W. Stromsdorfer Assistant Professor of Economics 
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